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PREFACE 


T his book has grown out of what was delivered as University- 
Lectures at Mysore in 1925. Its scope and limitatioDS aore 
indicated in the Introductory chapter. I have dealt with tlie 
subject from the view-point of social and cultural anthropology 
and propose to dwell on the physical in a subsequent volume. 

I have had to differ from accepted views in the treatment of 
certain topics. The indulgent attention of the reader is drawn to 
these as well as to the Appendices. 

My thanks arc due to my brother, Professor S. V. Venkateswara, 
of the University of Mysore, who has Icindly read the proo&, and 
to my old pupil, Mr. K. S. Narasimhan, B.A., who has drawn for 
me the map of Ancient India. 

S. V. VlSWANATHA. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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India is One 

The ancient history of India teems with illustrations which 
go to prove its fundamental unity amidst large difieiences in 
detail which have not, however, affected the cultural develop¬ 
ment and the progress of her great and ancient civiUsation. 
The author of The Early EiHory of India ^ exclaims that attention' 
has been concentrated too long on the Indo-Aryan a^>ect of this 
culture, and that it is time that due regard should be paid to 1 
the non-Aryan element. There is in the following pages anj 
attempt to present the history of Hindu society and culture, 
having due regard to the non-Aryan contribution to Indian 
civilisation. I have ventured to show the blend in Indian culture, 
to narrate the unifying processes in the relations of tiie Aryas 
and the non-Aryas who have lived and worked together in India 
through the ages. The gradual fusion of the two is vitible, 
evolving a type of civilization, common to the whole ooun^ 
in a manner sufficient to justify its treatm^t as a unit in the 
history of the social and intellectual devdofanent of mankind. 

The subject of this study is the progress of the relations of the 
Indian Aryas with the other peoples of differing culture whom they 
met with iu the course of their settlement and expansion over 
India. This topic is of especial interest, for the greatest 
of the races of man has taken place exactly in those regions of 
the eartii that have been occupied by the so-called Aryan race.*' 
My endeavour is to show that the Aryas did not merely step 
into a void seated by the expulsion of the conquered peoples, 
and that, though they may have been inferior in numbers, 
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^ej were not lost in tHe ocean of the conquered population. ( 
Wherever they settled, they mixed with those they found, 
incorporated gradually their habits and ways of living, and took 
wives and domestic servants from among them. In fact, a^ 
policy of “ give and take ** is clearly in evidence, that led to the 
peaceful existence aide by side and the unification of the divergent 
cxiltores in Ancient India. In this is an attempt to elucidate 
the harmony and concord among the conflicting interests and 
ideals of the varions castes and tribes of India, the bridging of 
tile diq^ties that existed between the Aryan and the non- 
Aryan, and the narrowing of the cleavage in respect of customs, 
manners, languages and functions that seemed to differentiate 
one class from another. 


n 

A Note on Souboes 

The sources of our information are chiefly works of Sanskrit 
literature. Foitheearliestperiodof the history of Indian culture, 
we have to rely on the data of the mantras of the Rig-Veda 
and some hymns of the Atharvan. 'Hie Brahmanas and the 
Epics disclose the later phase of the struggle of tiie Aryss for 
dominion in non-Aryan territory. Detailed information about 
Ihe changes in the last epoch is derived chiefly from the Buddhist 
and Jaina works. The Law-books and Puranas, some of which 
should be assigned to this period, indicate the results of the 
reaction against the heretical {teachings of the Buddhists and 
the Jainas. To tiieee should be added prehistoric archesology, 
ocHnparative philology and etimol(^ and the evidence available 
in the old coins, inscriptions and foreign travellers’ accounts. 
The noai-Aiyan sources are rare as such and require dexterous 
handling. There are not onfy the rdics of the past in Dravidian 
foUd^ and linguistics, the junnitive customs and usages, 
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but evidence imbedded in Sanskrit literature itself of civiliaa- 
tion and modes of life of the non-Aryan peoples alike of the 
North and the South. What is even more importuit in this 
connexion is Fa|i, Prakrit and Tamil literature, the accounts 
of foreign travellers and such of the traditions and practices 
as are extant among the aboriginal peoples like tiie Mund^i 
Asuras and others of North India and the hdl-tiibes of the 
South. 

The greatest difficulty of the Indian ethnologist has been 
that at the present day there is practically no non-Aryan people 
extant with all their pristine purity, and with their old institutions 
and habits unchanged by contact with the other people in the 
plains. The men of the bills have become so converted as to be 
classified with their brethren on the plain. The result is that, 
as Mr Thurston writes,* tribes which only a few years ago 
were living in a wild state, buried in the depths of the jangle 
subsisting on roots, fruits and other forest produce like other 
animals of God’s creation, have been subjected to the 
domesticating and, in many cases, detrimental infiuence of 
civilisation, resulting in lai^e changes in their conditions of life, 
religion, morality and langus^. The Paniyans of Wynad and 
the Iru]as of the Anamalai are r^ularly working few wages in 
coSee and pepper plantations on the hill-estates, and could not 
be distinguished very easily from their caste-brethren w<vking 
along with them as labonrers. It is therefore no wonder if a 
Toda boy was seen reading in the third standard of a village 
school, instead of tending the bu&loes of his mani (a Toda hut), 
a Toda lassie curling her ringlets with a cheap foreign looking- 
glass in hand, a Toda adult smeared with ffindu sect-marks 
and praying for prosperity at a Hindu shrine. It is a 
misfortune for tiie ethnologist that the Todas of the NUgiris 
have now beoome praotioally extinct as an aboriginal race, while 
their brethren on the hills, the BadagasandtheKotas,havebec<KDe 
thinned in numbers, betides becoming so profusely Hinduised 
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as not to be distingoisbed from caste-Hindus. One of tbe urgent 
needs of the day, in the interests of the science of anthropology, 
is to reclaim and preserve what is left of this once representative 
type of the Dravidian peoples of South India, though we realize 
that in the larger and more unselfish interests of humanity, 
these primitive peoples should be made to partake more and more 
of the amenities of modem civilization. 

India has been looked upon as a museum of ethnic curiosities; 
and various infiuences have been at work to produce a confused 
array of castes and creeds in this country.^ Many tribes have 
become converted and included in one of the castes or sub- 
castes, and this change of tribe into caste has been effected in 
the following ways :— 

(1) The prominent leaders of an aboriginal tribe, because of 
their wealth and status, have managed to get admission into one 
of the more distinguished castes. 

(2) The memb^ of an aboriginal tribe giving np their animistic 
religion embrace the tenets and observe the practices of a Hindu 
religious sect, and thus become converted to Hinduism to take 
a place among the castes. 

(3) A whole tribe of aborigines enrol themselves as Hindus 
under ^e style of a new caste which may be readily distinguished 
from any of the standard or recognized castes. They form thus 
a separate caste. 

(4) An aboriginal tribe or a section thereof abandon their 
tribal designation and become graduaUy converted to Hinduism. 

Anthropometry is the first handmaid of anthropology, and 
in India the conditions are generally favourable for the applica¬ 
tion of the science. “ Nowhere else in the world do we find 
tile population of a la^e sub-continent broken up into an infinite 
number of mutually exclusive aggr^tes, the members of which 
are f<ffl:Hdden by an inexorable social law to marry outside the 
group to which they themselves belong. In a society tiius 
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o^&nized,. .. difierencee of physical type ... may be expected 
to manifest a high degree of persistence, while methods which 
seek to trace and express such differences find a peculiarly 
favourable field for their operation.** * But because of the large 
crossings that have been effected, and the consequent admixture 
of blood and of institutions, even anthropometric data, such as 
cranial measurements, nasal indices, the colour of the skin, 
the iris and the hair, and projection of the jaw, may cease 
to be the outstanding criteria for determining racial affinities. 
The castes and tribes of India have already shown a defiance 
of the measurements and calculations of anthropometriste. As 
Mr Dalton says, ** There is a considerable admixture of Aryan 
blood (among the Kols). Many have high noses and oval faces 
and young girls are at times met witli who have delicate and 
regular features, finely chiselled straight noses and perfectly 
formed mouths and chins . . . and I have met strongly marked 
Mongolian features.’* What Dalton observes about riie Kols 
seems applicable to the other representatives of the primitive 
inhabitants of India.* 


Ill 

Divisions 

The question of chronology has giv^ room for consideralfie 
difference of opinion among oriental scholars.^ In a subject 
like this it is not possible to say exactly when a particular change 
was effected in the relations of the two peoples. Social and 
religious changes evolve only gradually and slowly. We cannot 
point to a fixed date when the old order may have changed 
yielding place to the new. I have found it convenient to divide 
tiie whole course of the survey into three parts having r^ard 
to the antiquity of the sources of information and to the peculiar 
features prominent in each of these divisions. In the first—The 
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Age of the Manilas—the relations were mostly of a warlike 
and political character. In the second—The Epoch of the later 
Vedic Texts and the background of the Epics—remarkable 
clianges in social life are also in evidence. In the third—The 
Period of Buddhism, the Smritis, the Puranas and the Sangam 
Texts of South India—the fusion of the social and the religious 
institutions of the Aryas and the non-Aryas had gone on apace. 
The political relations are not hostile now, and may be relegated 
to a subordinate position. The scope of the subject extends 
from the period of the Bxg-Yeda to about the fourth century 
after Christ. 


IV 

Lxuitations 

It is not easy to distangnish the exact nature and extent 
of the influence of the one people over the other. The works of 
literature written by the Aryas define Aryan territory, at first, 
as the region of the Seven Rivers {iajiasindhacaK^. Later, 
the ^here of Aryan influence was the Kuru-Paflchala country 
and adjacent tracts of land. The centre of activity is shifted 
from riie Indus valley to the Ganges and the Jumna. In the 
Law-codes,* Aryavarta is defined as the tract of territory lying 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya mountains, and 
extending from the eastern to the western sea, the region where 
the black antelope roamed about freely. And like ^e Greeks 
^o considered as barbarians all those who were alien to them, 
the Aryas held the lands different from theirs to be those of the 
Mlechchas (barbarians). Again, we read in the Smritis * that 
the inhabitants of Avanti, Anga, Magadha, Sauzashtra, the 
Debhan, Upavrit, Sindh, and Sau^^ are of mixed origin. 
He who has visited the countries of the lrattM> Karaskaraa, 
Pundn*! Sauviras, Vangas, Ealingas, cf FracLQnas shall offer 
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a ptnasihoma oi sarva^prUhia UUi (sacrifice). In the litera¬ 
ture of the ^angam age the land of the Tamils is described as 
bounded on the north by the Yenka^ hill (Tirupati), on the south 
by Cape Comorin, and on the east and west by the southern 
seas.^ Still further the culture of the Aryas got gradually 
extended over the lands that were uninhabited or inhabited 
by non-Aryan tribes of a different civilisation which the Aryas 
looked down upon as being on a lower level than theirs. The 
various processes of this expansion were conquest, colonization 
and settlement, and the institution of protectorates or spheres 
of influence, as the Epic and the Purina literature clearly tend 
to show.^ From the age of the Rig-Veda the Aryas are seen to 
penetrate into the surrounding jungle tracts that were the 
abodes of the non-Aryan peoples. The ItSmay<xt^a tells the 
the story of the attempt at the colonization of South India 
by the Aryas of Madhyadeka, and shows how they faced the 
resistance of the non-Aryan powers of the South in the process 
of advance into new tracts of territory. Before the age of the 
Epics the Aryas had been confined to the regions of the Jumna 
and the Ganges; and their onward movement is clearly illustrated 
by the greater geographical knowledge tiiat is revealed in the 
Brihmanas. Coming to later times, tiie colonization of Ce^on 
by Prince Vijaya from North India,^ and that of Java and 
other foreign countries are historical examples of this process 
of acquisition of new territory. In the same manner, in the 
history of mediaeval South India we have instances of attempts 
made by some of her kings “ to extend their influence over the 
princes of the North, in however feeble a way. Digvijaya or 
conquest of the four quarters, on which successful kings set out 
from time to time, U clearly Olustrstive of tiie fact that conquest 
was one of the most important methods of territorial expansioau 
In the Afihaidstra acquisition of new lands by conquest ia 
considered very desirable, and latex kings such as Samudragupta 
and Hareha were great conquerors. For example, in the 
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Allahabad Pillar Inacription of Samudiagupta we read l^at the 
IringH of Ddkshii^'pcdha were “ captured and liberated ”, tixe 
foreet*king8 were “violently exterminated ”, and impressed 
into the service of the emperor; and even the foreign dynasties 
in India had their ruling chieftains restored when they surrendered, 
and the imperial flag flew over their dominions. In this process 
of expansion of the Aryan dominion of the North or the non- 
Aryan kingdoms in the South, of which the most important 
in the Epic age was Lanka, we have the formation of 
spheres of influence or protectorates. Instances of these were 
Ktfthlrindlift , the realm of the Vanara tribe; and £hand&va 
vana and Hidimba-vana inhabited by N^as and other aboriginal 
races. 

The political divisions of India in the Buddhist age comprise 
the sixteen mahajanapadak. The list of kingdoms does not 
contain any south of Avanti. South India and Ceylon are 
omitted and there is no mention of even Orissa or the Dekhan. 
“ The horizon of those who drew up the list is strictly bounded 
on the north by the Himalayas and on the south by the Vindhya 
range, on the west by the mountains beyond the Indus, and on 
the east by the Ganges as it turns to the south.” 

Thus in course of time the geographical horizon of the Aryas 
became widened until in some form or other it extended directly 
or indirectly over the whole of India. It is in some cases not 
possible to determine what features of a particular epoch are 
distinctively due to Aryan and what due to non-Aryan influences. 
The exact share of each in ^lis common civilization is not easily 
fixed. As a great Dravidian scholar** wrote in the case of 
non-Aryan institations, the process of Aryanization may have 
gone too ^ to enable the historian to distinguish the native 
warp from the foreign woof. A similar statement holds good, 
as win he shown in the sequel, in the case of many Aryan 
institataoDB as welL Hindu culture as it was developed in the 
early oenturies of the Christian era was the result of such a 
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complete amalgamation, that it ifl extremely difficult to draw 
the line of demarcation between the Aryan and the Dravidian 
and other non-Aryan elements in this compound civilization. 
As Colonel Hudson b&jb, ** there are many facts to indicate that 
the effects of the interpenetration of cultures which, by reason 
of its long history, characterizes Indian culture as s whole, are 
not less manifest in modifications of the social attitudes of the 
higher culture than in those of the lower culture.” 

The treatment of the subject does not pretend to be exhaustive. 
Changes in religion and society take place almost unnoticed, 
and it is not therefore possible to cover all the processes of 
change in the evolution of Hindu culture. The field is so vast, 
the materials lie so scattered, the crossings in society that have 
taken place are so numerous, and have so largely modified the 
picture of Indian social life, that one can be expected to do little 
more than present the salient features and results in outline. 

Lastly, there lay in South India a tract of non-Aryan territory 
larger than anywhere else in India; and very little, complains 
Dr Smith, is known concerning political events in the far south 
during the long period extending from 600 b.c. to 900 a.i>. The 
materials for lifting the veil of secrecy are scanty. 3?he paucity 
of authentic sources of information relating to the study of the 
social relations and religious influences of the North and the 
South must certainly be more striking. The account of the 
contribution of the Aryan to the Dravidian culture and vice versa 
has, of necessity, to be culled from stray and scattered references 
in the original sources of Indian history.^* 

V 

The Ahtas (Origin and AmNirres) 

Recent excavations have made it neceesary to go once more 
over the ground that has been traversed many timea by competent 
autiiorities. Divergent views have been held as to the 
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geographical position, the origin and the racial affinities of 
the Aiyas. The latest is what has been projected by Dr 
Giles in the CanAridge History of He uses the word 

Wifoa to denote the speakers of the Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic languages, this being the word for men in the great 
majority of the languages in question; and places the origiaal 
habitat of his Wiros in the areas which cover modem Hungary, 
Austria and Bohemia. He holds that the great sunilarity 
between the various languages spoken by the so-called Aryan 
races would lead us to infer that they must have lived for ages 
in a severely circumscribed centre, so that their peculiarities 
developed for many generatdons in common. Such a confined 
and close area must have been separated from the outer world 
either by great waters or mountains; and the climate in which 
they lived belonged to the temperate zone. The original Aryas 
were not a nomad but a settled people, and they were familiar 
with com and the domestication of animals. The ftnimala 
best known to them were the ox and the cow, the sheep, the 
horse, the dog, the pig, and probably some species of deer. 
Of birds they knew the goose and the duck, and the most familiar 
bird of prey among them was the eagle. The wild ftnimftls wolf 
and bear were known, but not the lion and the tiger. 

After presenting the above data as the basis of his study, 
Giles asks the question: Is there any part of Europe 
which combines pastoral and agricultural country in close 
oonnezion which has in combination hot low-lying plains suitable 
for the growth of grain and rich upland pasture suitable for 
flocks and herds, and at the same time trees and birds of the 
character already described 1 He says it is not likely to be 
India, for neither the fauna nor the flora as detailed above are 
characteristic of this area. His conclusion is that there is 
apparently only one such area in Europe, that which is 
bounded on the eastern side by tiie Carpathians, on its south 
by the Balkans, on its western side by ^e Anstadan Alps and 
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the Bohmer Wald, and on the north by the Erzebi^e and the 
mountains which link them up with the Carpathians. This is 
a futile and well-watered land with great corn plains in the low- 
lying levels of Hungary, but also possesaing steppe-like tracts 
which make it one of the best horse-breeding areas in Europe. 

One may verywell agree with the line of inquiry adopted above 
and consider how far the conclusions are warranted by the 
facts that are known. It may be pointed out that the 
Himalayan tracts admirably satisfy all the conditions set 
forth above. A study of the birds and beasts known to the 
people of the Rig-Vedio age, and of the habits and institutions 
of the Atyas of India, clearly tends to show that the flora and 
the fauna which are held to be peculiarly characteristio of the 
Balkan i^on were exactly those with which the Yedic Aryas 
were most familiar. The bull and the cow have been the favourite 
ftnimala of In diana from the Yedic period onwards. The sheep 
and the dog are indicative of the pastoral life of the Yedic 
Indians. Sarama, the dog in the Yeda, is made the subject of 
one whole hymn.* It is a known fact that the Aryas of the 
Rig-Yeda were good cavalry men, and depended for their success 
on their horses, like the Dadhikra, in praise of whichagoodnumber 
of hymns are to be found. The hrithya and other kinds of 
deer have always played, and still continue to play, a large part 
in the religious and social life of the Aryas. The ajina <Mr deer¬ 
skin was used by the Aryas in daily ntuals and ceremonies. The 
i^on of Kashmir and tracts of land round the lake of Mana- 
satowai have been sung as the sacred spots where the hamn 
birds abounded. The kyena (eagle or hawk) is described in the 
Yeda as a swift and rapatious bird. There is reference to the 
hungry hawk in one of the hymns.*^ 

The climate of the region is temperate, or even cold, though 
India as a whole may be in the Tropics, and was specially 
conducive to the growth and rearing of horses. That the Aryas 
of India were accustomed to a cool climate is clear from the 
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following prayer: “ Let there be no extreme heat on our way.” “ 
Hus shows that the Vedic Aryas were not nsed to much heat 
and loved the cool and temperate climate of the uplands of 
India. In ancient literature and tradition the region of North 
India extending over Kambhoja and Gandhi was essentially 
favourable for horses. The horses of these tracts were considered 
famous as late as the period of Kautilya^s Arthakd^raP As 
GUes himself admits, forest trees like the birch are more 
magnificent on the Kinchinjinga than in any part of the 
western world,and there are besides well-watered plains in 
the lowlands for cultivation, and steppe-like areas afiording 
good grazing ground for cattle and horses in the land which 
is proposed to be marked as the original habitat of the 
Aryan race. 

Colonel Waddell in his book Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered 
writes that the Sumerians were the Aryas, and the ancient Vedic 
sages and longs wrote and spoke in the Sumerian tongue; for 
, he found that over 50 per cent of the basic words in Sanskrit 
and Hindi are dearly deriTed from Sumerian. According 
to him the early Sxunerians of the Indus valley appear 
from the testimony of their own seals to have been merely a 
temporary wave of Sumerian (Vedic Aryan) sea-faring traders 
who penetrated to the Indus valley, and holding it as a colony 
of Mesopotamia, settled there for several centuries, accompanied 
by their fiunilies and family-priests. They were an advance 
guard of the so-called Aryan invasion of India. The Phoenicians 
properly so called were Aryas in race and speech and were 
the leading pioneers of Aryan civilisation ove^ the world and, 
in particular, the introducers of Aryan civilization into ancient 
India.. He is of the opinion that the Indo-Phoenician Sumerians 
whose seals he has attempted to decipher were not the same as 
the Aryas of ** the Aryan Invasion of India ”, which he says 
took place in the seventh century b.o. by sea. Waddell 
says further that the term Akkad was only a Semitic word for the 
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land called by the Snmerians Arild or Unki, i.e. the land of the 
Aiyaa. Aboitt the religion of the Pboeniclana, the precursors 
of the Aryas, Waddell is of the opinion that it was a mono¬ 
theism with the worship of India (In-duni), and the name of this 
god is derived from daro or darya, which means sea or water, and 
this, he says, is identical with Sumerian dwni. 

Waddell’s identification of the Aryas with the Sumerians 
or the Phoenicians rests on tlxe similarity of names and little 
more. Linguistic resemblances constitute no certain guides for 
the determination of racial affinities, apart from the validity or 
otherwise of tlie identification made by Waddell. The question 
whether the Sumerians of Western Asia or the Aryas of India 
were the progenitors of Vedio civilisation is easily disposed 
of by him with the verdict that the Aryan invasion of India 
took place in the seventh century b.c. May not one, following 
the line of research that Waddell takes, based on linguistic 
inferences, point out the close resemblance of Sumerian to mount 
Sumeru 1 Is it untenable to bold that the Sumerians, a branch 
of the Aryan race, were the people that migrated from the 
region of Sxuneru in the Western Himalayan country? 

As regards the origin of the Akkadian religion and civilization 
there axe two distinct schools of opinion. The German school 
led by Schraeder and Delitsch hold that it was dne to the Semitic 
people of ^6 west, while the school led by lenormant seek to 
establish that it was borrowed from the Vedio Aryas. 

It is highly probable that the western peoples like the 
Phoenicians and the Sumerians had already known of Vedio 
Indra as the god of rain or waters, and had adapted the word, 
thus giving the meaning sea or water to duru or doro, if 
Waddell’s surmise be rig^t. 

That the Sumerian civilization with which Waddell deals 
was later tban Vedio dvilization is clear from his own statement 
that the Ehattiyo (Kshatriyas) were the chief and ruling caste 
in the Sumerian social structure and that in Sumerian literature 
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there is indication of the exaltation of the Baramas (Brahmans) 
to the first rank by Bur-Sin (ParaSuiama). This latter event 
belongs to the Post-Vedic Epic age in Indian history. 

The westerly movement of the Vedic Aryaa and their culture 
is indicated in a reference in one passage in the Rig-Veda “ 
to Indra and Nasatyaa having fled into far-off lands. 0, Indra, 
if you are not regaling yourself in Ruma, Ruiama, Syavaka and 
Kripa, come.’* Ruma reminds us of Rum, i.e. Byzantine 
Empire or modem Turkey.” Kripa (Krivi) is the same as the 
land of the Syrio-Phoenicians.” Syavaka is suggestive of Slav- 
aka. This migration is perhaps corroborated by the names of the 
deities mentioned in the Boghaz-Keui inscription, viz. Indra, 
Varuna, Mitra and Nasatya. These axe invoked to witness a 
treaty between a Mitannic and a Hittite prince and appear as 
Indar, Uravna. Mitra, Nasaattiia. The interesting point to be 
noticed here is that the gods mentioned in the inscription are 
two of them identical with the gods (Indra and Nasatya) who, 
the Vedio bard complains, had fled to foreign lands. It is also 
remarkable that Agni is not mentioned in the epigraph. Giles 
himoAlf admits *• that the Boghaz-Keui inscription may be an 
argument for deriving the origia of these tribes from India 
rather than the West. 

In another passage “ of the Rig-Yeda Indra’s migration to 
the West is indicated thus : 0 Indra, you crossed the Samudro 
and brought TurvaSa and Yadu from afar 1 The geographical 
details in the Rig-Yeda show that the Turvaias and the Yadus 
were occupying the lands to the west of the River Indus, and 
aomudro in this passage may simidy refer to the Indus.*® The 
order of the rivers mentioned in the Rig-Ytda runs from the 
East to the West. This circumstance, taken along with the 
migration of Sarama, a messenger of Indra, to the region of 
the Paois, after crossing the impassable river Rasa, may 
indicate a w es tward move of the Aiyas from India.” 

The story Nabhanedishtha, a son of Manu, who was left out 
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hy his father while partitioniog his property, aad who got 
cows from Aogiras for having acted as a priest, is also illustrative 
of the fact lhat the Yedio Aryas were split up into two sections. 
The word Kabhanedishtha is etymologically connected with 
Nabhanazdiahta in the Avesta. Lassen saw in this incident the 
reminiscence of an Indo-Aiyan split. The farther question is, 
what was the place of this split 1 Was it in India or elsewhere ? 
According to the genealogical table given on page 221 ” Manu 
teas one of the earliest PrajdpatiSt being the fourth in descent 
from the Creator, and Kabhanedishtha was a son of Manu. 
So it is more likely that the division took place in India 
than that it was effected in western lands. The story is 
perhaps indicative of the migration of a section of the 
Yedio Aryas who took with them the worship of the lire 
(Angiras). 

In the cuneiform tablets at Tel-el-Amama we find 
the names of the following kings tributary to the 
Pharaohs: Artamanya, Bavarzana, Subandu or Subandi, 
Suvardata, Sutama, Tasdata, etc. The names of the Mitannic 
kings found are: Sa-ua-sa-tar, Artatama, Snttama, Dusratta, 
Artassumara, and Matiuaza. Two things are noteworthy in 
connesdon with these names. They look like names of Indian 
princes, where S appears as soch witiiont nndeqioing a change 
into H as in later times. 

In the Easaite records of Babylon such names ooour as Soria, 
Marut and Simalaya. Dr Sten Konow ** explains these terms 
by saying, '* I think that the explanation of these fitots has been 
given by Professor Bloomfield who considers it possible that the 
Mitanni and other western Asiatio Iianoid proper names came 
from a dialect closely allied to the Iranian, but not yet exactly 
Iranian, i.e. a dialect which did not change S into H” What 
is this dialect I The toord Simdla^ must give the due. It leads 
to the inevitable conclusion that the religion supposed in these 
names must have migrated from the r^on of the Himalayas, 
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and the language of these names was apparently derived from 
the Vedio Aryan language.** 

Rnither, the Akkadian prayers to the Sun and Fire quoted 
below among others seem to be exact reproductions of Vedic 
passages **:— 

** 0 Sun, thou hast stept forth from the background of 
heaven, thou hast pushed back the bolt of the brilliant sky; 
above the land thou hast raised thy head. 0 Sun, thou hast 
covered the immeasurable space of heaven and countries.” 

“ Thou who drivest away the evil Markim, who furtherest 
the well-being of life, who strikest the breast of the wicked 
with terror. Fire, the destroyer of foes, dread weapon, which 
drivest away pestilence.” 

It is interesting to note that the word Marka is found in the 
Veda only, as a guru of the Asuras, and it is strange that the 
Assyrians and the Akkads should speak of Marka as an evil 
god.** Thus, these passages, besides containing similarity of 
sentiments with those found in the Veda, contain a name tiiat 
is clearly a direct borrowing from Vedic language and thought. 

Professor Keith,** one of the exponents of the invasion of 
India by the Aryas from the west, is constrained to admit that 
the Mitannic evidence indicates that the entry of the Aryas into 
Iran took place from the north-east. The tripolic culture of 
southern Russia Tnarka the advance of Indo-European tribes west¬ 
wards in the tiiird millimnnim B.c. This will explain the close 
similarity between the accounts of the nomadic tribes among the 
Indo-Europeans the Mongols in far later times. As regards 
manner of life, religion and funeral customs, sunilaiity 
of circumstance would produce sinularity of results. Dr J. H. 
Moulton ** observes that “ we know nothing about the move- 
merits of Tn<1iftn or Iranian tribes in the second mOlenninm” 
and that ” we could postulate an ebb from India without 
compromising anything that is really established Q. Boni, 
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the Italian w^hieologist and antiquarian, has shown from the 
remarkable similarities between lQdo*Ar 3 ran and Roman funeral 
and other practices *'thst the earliest Latins were of Aryan stock 
who had reached Europe from northern India through Persia 
and Asia Minor In die Vedas alone could he hope to find the 
key to the “ Forum riddle ”.** 

It becomes clear in the light of the foregoing evidence that the 
views about an Aryan invasion of India have to be given up," 
and that there is nothing in prehistoric aichseology, philology 
or ethnology that militates against the cradle of the Aryas 
being in the Himalayan region, roug^y extending from the 
valleys of the Seven Rivers to the place where the Ganges and 
the Jumna are seen to have their rise. The sight of this r^on 
made the travel-diarist exclaim:—" In the midst of a nature, 
which builds up such mountains, a Hahabh^tam may very well 
be created. All the grandeur of Indian mythology is preconceived 
in her. How well can I understand to-day the signific^oe which 
the Himalayas possess for the Indian oonsciousness! Within 
their domain lies Siva’s paradise; even there the holiest of rivos 
rises. In the Himalayas, die munis and the rishis dwell, uid idl 
those who tiiirst for wisdom strive up towards them iir^poressibly 
in an unending chain. From the Himalayas the Vedas have oome, 
so have the Upanishads; all inspiration emanates from them 
even to-day.” " From this central position in Asia the Vedio 
Aryas appear to have expanded outwards. 

The chronological stages in this expansion can at present 
be only roughly indicated. The history of ancient Aryan 
religion and culture discloses tiie following general land¬ 
marks:— 

(1) Agni worship—^fourth millftnnmm b.o. 

(2) India wot^p—third millennium b.o. ^e tranation 
from the worship of Agni to that of India and the prominenoe 
attached to the latter is indicated in the following hymn **:— 
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*' Agni, Soma and Tanma must giro waj. The power goes 
to another, I see it come. In choosing Indra, I give up the 
father, though I have lived with him many ^eais in 
friendship.” 

(3) The spread of Indra-worship into the regions of the Mitanni, 
Hittitee, Kassites, etc., as well as the Iranian or Zoroastdan 
ofbhoot from ^dia may be placed in the second millennium B.o. 

VI 

The Non-Abyan Peoples 

As regards the origin and ethnic afi&nities of the non-Aryan 
peoples also ethnologists have differed in opinion. The 
non-Aryan problem is as perplexing as that of Aryan 
origins. We may here attempt only a brief resume of the 
various views held on the subject.^ The non-Aryan element 
in the population of India has run in two main streams that may 
be designated the Kolaiian and the Dravidian. It was held by 
a school of ethnologists that the former migrated to India hcom 
the north-east, while the latter invaded India through ^e 
north-west passes, leaving a branch in the Brahui. Neither 
of these theories is feasible, nor are they necessary. 

VII 

The OfiiGZN op tee Bbaviduks 
About the Dravidians, Haeckel writes in his History of Creation 
** at present the foimeval species, Homo Hravida, is only repre* 
sented by the Bekhan tribes in the southern part of Hindustan, 
and by the neighbouring inhabitants of the mountains on the 
nortik-east of Ceylon. But in earlier times, this race seems > 
to have occupied the whole of Bhndustan, and to have spread . 
ev^ fmtiier. It shows on the one hand traits of relationship f 
to the Australians and the Malays; on the other to the Mongols 
and ^e Mediterranese. The Indian Ocean formed a continent, 
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which extended from the Sonde islands along the southern coast 
of Asia to title east coast of Africa. This large submoigod continent 
of former times Solater has called Ltmuria** Sir William Crooke 
says that the Drayidians represent an invasion from the African 
continent. Topinard is inclined to estahlisli the affinity of titie 
Bravidians of Soutii India to the Jats. I^Ir A. H. Keene ia of 
the opinion that although the Dravidians “ preceded the Aryan 
speaking Hindus, they are not the true aborigines of the Dekhan, 
fox they were themselves preceded by dark peoples, probably 
of aberrant negrito type ”, and that Indian ethnologists like 
Kisley have confused the Dravidian with the negiito races. 

Against the Lemuxian theory of Dravidian origins Sir lOiam 
Turner ** asserts that “ by a careful comparison of Australian 
and Dravidian crania, there ought not to be much difficulty 
in distinguishing one from the other A comparative study 
of the characters of the crania of the Australians and the South 
Indian aborigines has not led him to the conclusion that these 
characteristics can be adduced in support of the theory of the 
unity of the two peoples. 

Dr Haddon ** has no doubt that, “ so fat as is known, the bulk 
of the population of India has been stationary.” The }un^ 
tribes probably represent the oldest existing substratum. Iffie 
Dravidians have always been in Lidia, the foahui being only 
a case of cultural drift. This may be talren to be the last word 
on the subject so far as our knowledge of the Dravidian instita- 
tions goes at present. “Taking them as we find them now, it may 
safely be s^d that their present geographical distribution, 
the marked uniformity of physical characters among the more 
primitive members of the group, their animistic religion, their 
distinctive languages, their stone monuments, and their 
retention of a primitive system of totemism justify us in regarding 
them as the eartiest inhabitants of India of whom we have any 
knowledge.” ***' It is detirable, taking the caution suggested 
by Keene, to remember that there is a great admixture of the 
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negrito element in the aboriginal popolation of India, and it 
would be wrong if we place, as Risley does, the of 

Wynad, the Kadirs of the Anamalai, and the Santals of Choto 
Nagpur, in the same category with the Todas of the Nilgiris 
and the Khonds of Central India. 

vni 

Ths Kolabiaxs 

The representatives of the Kolarian type have been 

taken to be the aboriginal hill-people of Central India, such as 
the Asuras, Mundas* Savaras, Oraons, etc. The chief of *““0 
is the Muuda tribe. In general, the Kolarians are for No^ 
India what the Dravidians are for the South, and the Mi^das 
resemble the Dravidians so closely as not to be distinguished 
from them, and appear to have been the original inhabitants 
of the valley of the Ganges and Western Bengal. Very probably, 
these are the remnants of the non-Aryan races that were pushed 
into the interior and driven eastward by the Aiyas in the course 
of their expansion over tiie valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
The Asurs of the Mm^da tradition are perhaps the descendants 
of the Asuras who appear as the foes of the Aryas in the Rig- 
Veda.*'* The ^varas put us in mind of a tribe of the same name 
which finds mention in the Rdmdyai}a. 

IX 

Thb Adioohanallttb Ruins 

A large mass of evidence has been accumulating in recent years 
which has thrown remarkable light on the civilization of India 
in palsBolithic and neoUthio times. Various prehistoric objects 
have been secured such as palwolithic and neolithic implements, 
pottery, beads and ban^es, cromlechs and dolmens and remains 
of the dead buried in caves, jars and urns with some of the 
ornaments and implwncnts used by the deceased. 
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The prehistoiio remains of Adicch&nallur in flie Tinnevelly 
district of the Madras presidency were excavated by the Archieo- 
logical Department in the yet^ 1902>* The most remarkable 
of the ruins was the ‘pai^dvh/U (anti^e caverns). In these were 
found entire skeletons of human bodies in terra cotta sarcophagi 
which contained beside the bodies some articles of food and 
garments kept in small pots. They enclosed also articles made 
of pure bronze or iron, viz. beautiful vases and utensils, figures , 
of animals, and weapons and implements. It has been supposed 
that the culture disclosed by these ruins was that of the Early 
Dravidians of South India. 


X 

Tee Finds at Mohenjo Daeo and Harappa 
Though the discoveries in the Punjab and Sindh valley have 
not been exhausted, and the finds not fully subjected to examina¬ 
tion, we may hazard one or two conclusioiis at this stage of 
excavation. The ruins extend over a very large area. So far as 
the results of the discovery have been published by Sir John 
Marshall, they may be briefly stated thus 
Layers of buried sites have been unearthed, and the one 
nearest the surface is taken to belong to the chdlocJithic.pcood. 
The ruins point to the existence of temples and houses, made of 
son-bumt brioks or kiln-bumt clay. The houses seem to have 
been provided with wells, bathrooms and good drainage. At_ 
Harappa were found long, Large and thick walls, one separated 
from the other by broad aisles of 24 ft. The walls are said to be 
52 ft. long. Among the ruins were ring-stones of huge size 
and of varying shapee. There was a tablet of bine faience, whidi 
contained a figure seated cross-l^ed, with men to the right 
and the left, a Naga (s^pent) and a pictograph. Beneatii the 
floor of one of the houses were copper vessels and implements, 
jew^ery of oameliaa and other stones, a necklace, talismamo 
stones, needles, and ban^es of silver. Every house was se^ 
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to contain engiaTed seals. The seals discloee the figures of 
bulls witli or without the hump, and twin-heads of antelopes 
shooting from a tree like the peepnl. There were, besides, the 
figures of tigers, elephants and crocodiles. The bodies that were 
buried in these sites had on them shell-bangles, copper rings 
and bracelets. Stone kxuTes and other implements abound. 
A costly necklace of fifty-five gold beads with agate pendants 
was also among the finds. 

At Mohenjo Daro statues of men were exhumed, and they were 
found to be brachycephalic, with prominent nose, low forehead, 
narrow oblique eyes and fleshy lips. The dead were cremated in 
these places, according to the latest statement of Marshall. 

The usual method of disposing of the dead in the latest 
cities of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa was by cremation, a few 
fragments of the burnt bone being subsequently collected and 
placed in a large earthenware jar along with a number of medium- 
sized and miniature vessels, or in small brick structures resembling 
Hindu iomadkia. Examples of these * cinerary* urns have 
been found at both Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. But at Mohenjo 
Daro also, It is true some complete skeletons in excellwt preserva¬ 
tion are now being unearthed, but these appear to have been 
interred at a much later age, probably about the beginning of 
the Christian era.** 

At a spot called Nal, about 250 miles south of Quetta in the 
Jhahalavan country of Baluchistan, Mr Hargreaves has dis¬ 
covered a burial ground of the same chalcolifhic period, where 
tile dead were buried eitiier in caves of sun-dried bricks or 
directly in the ground. In the former case the skeleton was 
complete; in the latter, only a few bones and the skull of each 
body were found instead of a whole skeleton, and they were 
accompanied by numerous earthenware vases, copper imple¬ 
ments, beads, grindstones and other small objects. All of 
these objects are analogous to those found at Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa.*’ •• 
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Various opiuiozia have been held as regards the antiquity and 
the affinities of these finds. In the earliest view of Marshall,^ 
“it is possible, though unlikely, that tibia civilisation of 
the Indus valley was an intrusive civilisation emanating from 
further west. Fainted pottery and other objects somewhat 
analogous to those found at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa have 
been found in Baluchistan, and there are linguistic reasons 
for believing that it was by way of Baluchistan that the 
Dravidian races entered India.” Later he changes his opinion, 
and declares that the civilisation as disclosed by the ruins may 
have been indigenous, and “ there is no reason to assume that the 
culture of this region was imported from other lands, or that 
its character was profoundly modified by outside influ«ioes”.“ 
Professor Sayce points out the close resemblance between the 
seals and plaques found at Harappa and those found at Susa, 
which may indicate intercourse between North-west India and 
Susa as far back as 3000 b.o.** Mr R. D. Bannerji, one of the 
archseologists engaged in the excavation, is inclined to establish 
the affinity between the people whose civilisation is in evidence 
in the ruins, with the Dravidians of India. He goes further, 
and holds the opinion that this ciilture was cloeely related to 
the Cretan and Myceniean culture of the Greeks. He q>eak8 
of an Indo-Cketan cultural homogeneity at about 3000 B.o.** 
Messrs Gadd and Smith of the British Museum say that the Lidian 
articles got from the mins were ftimilAT to those of the Sumerians, 
e.g. pottery, seals, figures of the bull design, ornaments and 
even the brickwork of the structures. They are inclined also to 
establish the identity of most of the characters in the Indian 
seals with those of the Sumerian seals dating from 3000 to 
2400 B.c.’* They are not sure whether they belong to the Aryan 
or the Dravidian. Waddell in his book holds the view 
that the characters on the Tncliftn seals have to be read 
in the light of those on the Sumerian seals, aiKl that 
they belong to the Aryas. He also says that the 
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Sumerians were the Aryas, and that the Vedic Arjas were a 
branch of the Sumerians. 

So far as the systems of the disposing of the dead gOj it seems 
impossible to assign these remains to the Dravidians with whom 
Uie prevalent form of interring the dead was burial of some kind 
or other. The burial practices found in the remains at Adi- 
cchanaUnr agree with those found at Nal, and those described 
of the non-Aryan tribes of India in the Epic age like the Yanaras 
and the Rakshasas, and of the Dravidian tribes in South India 
as disclosed in the &angam literature like the Manimekaiai^^ 

Among the Vedic Aryas cremation was the rule, though there 
were also exceptions. In the Rig-TeSa we read of “ corpses 
burnt by fire ” {agnidagdheC) and “ unbumt ” {anagnidagdha). 
Other methods allowed in exceptional circumstances are ‘paropa 
(cast away—^for example in the battlefield) and utthita, which the 
authors of the Fedic Index render as ** exposure This 
term would more properly mean ** burying in the erect 
posture The term vaUasihanam in the Vedic hymns seems to 
indicate the practice of burial in caves.** Sacrificial utensils 
and other articles were placed along with the dead body, as the 
Orihya Sfitras distinctly show. The charred bones of burnt 
bodies seem also to have been deposited in sepulchral mounds 
{kmaianachiti). It is thus highly probable that the ruins 
belonged to the Aryas on this ground alone. 

The rectangular aisles, separated from each other by long walls, 
bring to our minds the Aryan sacrificial altar of a rectangular 
shape in which were made the ofierings to Fire and the other 
gods. The bricks were the UhtUea which we find used for the 
Nachiketas fire-altar in the Brahmapas, and which should have 
been used for making the fire-pits in Vedio India. 

The humped bull ** is peculiarly Indian, and the hakut of the 
bull finds mention in the Vedic texts. The figure of the antelope 
is certainly indicative of the Aryan afi^nity of the finds, for the 
deer has been from the Vedic times onwards an &TiimAl favoured 
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bj the Aiyas for their religious functions. In fact» the bounds 
of ArySvarta were given as the regions over which the antelope 
roamed about freely. Thus, the Arya country could not be 
separated from the antelope. The peepul tree {(UvaOha) has 
been an object of worship from the Vedic age onwards, as will 
be shown in the sequel. 

The brick flooring and the drainage system axe in conformity 
with the description of houses in the Vedic texts. Though 
generally, houses were made of timber and covered with 
grass, we And “ four-walled ” houses of the rich and well-built 
mansions, which had roonos paved with stone. The hall for 
Fire {Agnikala) was paved with bricks. 

Among the articles found in ruins are knives (see ILY. i, 
166, 10; viii, 4, 6), needles {t€ch% in R.V. i, 191, 7). Silver 
articles are not mentioned in the Rig-Veda, and find mention 
in the other Vedas. Silver is rarely met with in the finds. The 
beautiful necklet of fifty-five pieces of gold shows great similari^ 
to a garland of nuhka (gold pieces) with which the Aiyas of the 
Vedic age were familiar.®® 

Of tiie ethnic features of statues that have been unearthed, 
the prominent nose is characteristic of the Aryan race, if 
ethnolc^cal features can at all be taken as safe guides in deter¬ 
mining racial affinities. The narrow oblique eyes and the round 
head, which are some other ^tures of the human figures found 
among the ruins, are Mongolian in character according to the 
etimological ideas of modem times. 

The writing on the seals shows that it may have been Aryan, 
if we accept Waddell’s conclusions in this respect. His 
identification is based on the characters on the Sumerian seals, 
which show great resemblance to those on the Indian seals, 
as Oadd and Smitii also have said. Fresh examination 
of the seals and the characters on them seems to be necessary. 

The figure seated cross-legged with worshippers to the right 
and left is an Indian god. The figure of the Na^ shows that this 
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find haa to be assigned to a time when the Aryan religious 
features had been blended with the non*Aryan ones. The clay 
figurines of men and ajimala recall ^e figures of elephants and 
horses dedicated to the village gods of South India, and should 
be referred to the later Vedic period, when images were fashion¬ 
able and image mAlring had become a fine art. 

The talisxnanic stones echo the magic and religion of the 
Atharva-Yeda, which again is in some important respects the 
outcome of a commingling of the cultures, Aryan and non-Aryan. 
The shell bangles and pottery of a finished kind prove the relation 
of the culture of these finds to that of Adicchanallur. 

The buildings believed to be temples storeys high bring to 
our Tninflft the gopwra of South India. They apparently belong 
to an age when temples had been elaborately built for the 
worship of Indian gods, probably to the period of the later 
Vedic texts. 

Thus, the discoveries tend to show features of both cultures—' 
Aryan and non-Aryan or Dravidian, and perhaps point to a 
period in Indian cultural history when the Aryan and non- 
Ar 3 ran had begun to get coalesced into one culture, the heritage 
of India. 

The age of the ruins seems to lie between that of the earliest 
Vedic Mantras and the time when the Atharva practices had 
come to be recognized as part and parcel of the religion of the 
Hindus. 

If, as specialists in archaeology hold the view, these ruins 
belong to the chalcolithic period, te. 3000 b.o., the age of the 
Itig-Yeda will have to be pushed up to about 4000 or 5000 B.c. 
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* V. A. Smith, Early Bidory of India, p. 0. 

* G. E. Box*U, Tho Ateaiening of a Raea, {^. 26 f. 

* Cad** and Tribe* of India, hilTodvaiioxL 

* Imferial OazdUtr of /niio, 70 l. }. chapter <m Etlmdogy. 

* Imji. Qaa. of Ind., i, 287-^ 

* Dtieri^ivt Ethnolofy of Sen^, p. 190. 

’ The Rig'Vedio Age has beeo aaeigDed the foltoving dates >— 

4th Mill. 1 . 0 . Tilak in Gnon. 

2780-1820 B.O. Weber in Bidory of Indian lAUrtOart, i 2. 

2400-2000 B.0. HsQg in Aitaroya Brdkmana, i, 47. 

2060-1600-1000 B.a. Parg^r in Aneiant In^an BidorieaX Tradition^ p. 801. 
1400-1000 n.0. Keith in the Oambridg* Bidory of India, 

1200-1000 B.O. Max MOUsr. 

700b.o. Waddell. 

The BrdAmaaas are gireo the date 1400*1200 by Haag and 600 B.O. by 
P^iter. 

T&e JfoAdbMrola War 

1400 B.O. Colebrooke and Wilson. 

1370 B.O. Wiliord. 

1424 B.O. Jayasval. 

060 B. 0 . Pargiter. 

Mr Pamter bolds that ancient tradition was compiled into the original 
Poripa abont ninth century B.O., and the traditioa was oatxied down to 
a.D. 400. By the end cd the serenth centos b.o. the arigtnal Paripas had been 
compiled.—Anc. Ind, Bid. Tr., pp. 326 and 334. 

* Bmaoadoindkyayormadkyttm wBtprdgeMeianAdam’ | 

Praiyagtoa Praydgioeka JB a d i iyai U tak pf oW f ft'f aa | 

Aoarmdrddu not ptrvat doamuddUta pakUmdl I 
TaporsedJitenMi yiryoh Ary d oartam v*dak ftwAU f 
KrwAaoairoA hi cJterari tnrigo yatra ocathHaatak ) 

Sajdoyo yoidiyo dth MUehokadtkA latak pank I 

(ifaaenwfiri, M, 21-8.) 

It seems to me that in the abore passage, Um pdroa and paiekima tamndra 
refer respectiTely to the large eoUeetion <d waters by the confluence of the 
Ganges and its MbnUries in the extreme esst, sod thst of the ladns and 
its tributaries in the west ThepassageappareDtlydoesnotreisrtothe"eastera 
and western seas as it is generally understood to msan, eepedalty as 
Vanga, Msgadba, and VaUu were not included within the Aryan pete in tae 
sacred texts. These countries will fall within the area of AfydeariaUtysttwiiwlr o 
we mean the*' sea**. 

* BaudMyana, i. 1, 2, 13 f. 

** Vadavoni^an Unkmnan yiyidai kSfU Tamil naOmJakctm (I^oUdppsyosi) 
iirsd»|i0tubiara(anm TodiyStpamaamtm 
Tamil varompandta tappmm&da (Sflaapa diMf ow). 

^ 8. V. Viswanatba. /ntsrmftoiuilXiiw m Anoient India, pp. 20 and 45. 
’'Tumour. Makdpamia, okapten 6-8. 
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^ E.g. Guig«ilt 09 <}* chSU. ** p. 293. 

Rhjt DATidf, Buddhitt /nito, p. 29. The ezpreesioo DaJukifApatha 
ooooiring io the Suita if tpOtd 976 it to deecribe s settlement or o^onj on 
the Upper Godaveri (Ftnopo, i, 196, 196, end ii, 298). The Ma^hima BikAya 
(i, 878} mentions the Kalings forest. Barokecbohe end Snppirnke ere porhepe 
r^ened to in Finow, iii, 39, end Vd&na, i, 10. 

** P. Sundemn fillei in Tamil Antifitary, lor 1908, p. 4. 

** Prtmiiioe Guftere of India, p. 18. 

** I hope to issue More long e stndf of the enlturo of the Drsvidiens 
of the Sonth, ee is made from the original eontoee of Hteratur^—the ,$anpam. 

Comb. Eiat. of India, i, pp. 66 ft. The reader may be referred to the 
JBAS.. Tol. xri, pp. 17^200, for a fairly exhanstiTe stody of the Aryan 
problem. Argninenta are addnoed here for a theory of the "Prxnjab'Cradle’' 
of the Aryan reoe. Canon laaao Taylor long ago postulated in Tha Origin of 
tAs Aryons an Aeiatio ori^ for the Aryas on the ground of their being tall, 
blonde and brachycephalio. 

•<* A.F., X, 106. 

** lUd., It, 38, 6. sun is addressed as the '* eagle " in R.V., ir, 20, 3 : 
Agni is like the*' hawk" in H.F., Tii, 16, 4, and A.F., ▼!, 48,1. 

“ R.V., i, 42, 8. »• ArthaUiHra, p. 298. 

** Catnb. Biit. of Ind., p. 68. 

** A.F., Tiii. 4,2. ** See Albemnl, 7iul»a, i, 803. 

Waddell. Irido^Sunurian StaU Btciphertd, p. 8. The King of the Rniama 
is Ripanehaya in il.F., t, 30,1^16. 

** Comb. Bid. of India, p. 72. Ur Pargiter summariaea his viswa on the Aryan 
hirasion of India ^ns 

1. That there was an ootflow of people from India before the fifteenth 
oen tor y s. 0 . 

2. That they looa^t Aryan gods from India. 

8. niat thwefore Juyas and uelr gods existed in India before at least the 
sixteenth century. 

4. That the Aryas bad entered India earlier stfll from the Uid*EDm&layan 
remoD. 

o. Udarita is, aocordtng to Hr Pai git er, the original seat of the Aryas, for. this 
has hem the sacred spot in fridian Hutorical Tmdition. It is described as the 
ooitre of the nniverse {II& fritkioi vriti yena). 

We read in Albemni's India that If&vrita was the " highest of all" (i, 248). 
The relation of I(dvrita to Mount Ererest is striking. 

•• J?.F., Tiii. 20,12; of. Ti, 41,1. 

•• Infra, chap. L 

** The Puripas say that Oandhira was a son of Umhya, whose migration to 
the West is frtdicated in ** PraeboUuaA putralaiam rifinaJi tarva eta U I 
JfUckebariiifridJiipib tarve U udieJum diiamAirUAA | 

** See App. i. 

** IRAS, for 1901, pp. 44 and 46. 

** A Tiew that was held by scholars like Schl^l and Sorgi. 

•• P.F.,iii,69, 19; ii.6. 

** The wM^ Uarka is mentioned with dapd* *• a demon that harasses 
children, in the Griiya Sutraa. Ho is AnwdaAm PuroAfra in Taittiriya Sam. 
kiid. 8m also JfarUrapSBta of the Apastambins. Ed. of Wintemits. ii, 13, 9. 
Among the Oracms the term is used in the sense of ** hearen " or seat of the 
gods. (Jfomoirt <4 ^ Ariatic Soeiaty qf Bengal, i, Ko. 9, p. 136.) 

** BJtandarkar Oommanoraiion Volwne, p. 92. 

** Sarly Zcroaetrianitm, p. 7. 

** Iteview of Bevitwt, Aag.>6ept., 1926, pp. 136 f. 
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** SioM vriting the ebore, I h*Te come eoroas the eareful and com* 
prebenaiTe account of the Aryan problem by Mr Cfailde, baa^ mainly on 
unguivtlo palaeontology, but I do not aee any reaeon for chMgin g my riew 
about the cradle of the Aryan race. The dieooreiy of VSS. written in the 
Tocharian language with ita two diitinot dialecta in oloae prozimi^ to Tibet, 
aocma plansibly to tend a Uttle more weight to my ccmclusioo. ^e centum 
languam of Tocharian would p<dnt to the or^nal home of the Aryan an 
aomowhere near the region of Tooharia, rather than in ^tant Soandinaria or 
anywhere ebe. 

** Keyserliog, The Travel Diary of a Philoeopher, i, pp, 310 f. 

** il.r., z. 124. 

** I would refer the reader to the introdnctoiy chapter in Thuraton’a 
CaeUe and Tribet of South India, aa well as Rialey'e The Peojle of /ndia. for a 
clear ezpogition of the origua of the Dravidiana. 

** CowtrUmtiont to the Oraniology of the Ptoyle of the Smpire of India, pi. U. 

** WanderingtofPoi>pUt,p.26. 

** Impl. Oat. of India, U 2dd. 

** See 8. C. Roy in Journal of the Bihar and Orieta Betearch Society, iz, 
pp. 330 f. 

** Some of the antiqoitiea are ezhibiied in the Madraa Museum. See 
Arohmologioal and Ethsologioal Seetiooa. 

** Timet of India, lUuetraUd IFaeHy for 7th Mareh, 1926, p. 16. 

** iBuatro^ London Newt, 20th ^ptember. 1924. 
lU. Lond. Newt for 27th Sept., 1924. 

»« Ibid. 

^ Modem Beview of 1924, p. 673. Professor Hunter notes in the Timet of 
India, lUuetrated WeeUy one main difference between the plaques and eeala 
found at Sosa and tboes that were diacorered at Mobenjo Daro and Harappa. 
Tiz.. that the former are of a carred or undulating abapo. while the latter 
are flat. 

*< /O. Lond. Nettt for 14th Oet. 1624. 

** SuduvOr iduodr todu h ilippa d uppir 

fhlvAyinadaippbr tdliyirkavippdr. 

** if.F.,z,15, Uj x,18.10. " A.r.,xTai,2,S4. 

»• if.F..i,lS3.1. 

** mie good bull ia described in tradlcloa aa baTing a high and big 

hump, bre^ ahoulder and loin and a strai^t tafl. ffia eyes r easm b ls the 
vaid&rya. 

Unnaiaehendhahihut rijutanffdtabhtehanah 
Mah&iafitafaibandho vaiduryamanilochanak 

(Haradatta.) 

This deaeiiptlon talliea well with the featuiea of the boll aa are in eridenee 
in the seals of the Indus ralley. 

Even to-day it is held that the neck-ornament (South IndUn KOhim&lA 
•>^6 String of gold pieoca) ihould'oontain only 66 pieoes. Tbs magfo of the 
number 66 u therefore oontinued in India through the agoa. 

Tndia u peculiarly a land of symbolism, and thsre is a diatinot and asparate 
symboUe sigtiiflioance attach^ to odd numben aa against ereo numben. It ia 
intereatiu that in the Boghaa-Keui inseripticct (sea Moret and Dary. Prom 
Tri^ to Empire, p. 241) there ia mention oi the numerals in Sanskrit, 1, 3. 6. 
7 and 9 (othi. t«r<t. panta, eatta, ad«). la it poasibis that this ennineratioa la 
in any way oonnect^ with the symbolism m numbers i^eb we And some 
e^idenoe of in t^ Chomahidhydya at the Taittiriya Someth t 
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ArYA AlfD DaSYU 

In tile Rig-Veda, which contains the earliest description of the 
Aryan civilization, we come across two kinds of people who stand 
in marked contarast to each other in social and rel^ons institu' 
tions, in language and habits of daily life. These are on the one 
hand the Aryas, and on the other, tiiose who were looked upon 
by them as enemies, comprbed under the terms Basyu, Vritza, 
Eriahna, Fani, etc., all being brought under the general category 
Dasyu. Indra is said to slay the Vritras and win and gather 
their riches.^ He smites the Vritras and gains spoils of war 
and high renown.* The word occurs in some places as the demon 
of drought who was overcome by India to make the water¬ 
courses flow freely with water for the fields of the Aiya. The 
Fanis, who are also frequentiy mentioned, appes^ to have been 
a trading people.* One non-Aiyan tribe was called the Ahi, 
and Indra is addressed as, Then art the slayer of thow who 
are called serpents; thou art tiie slayer of every Basyo.^ * 
The word Krishna is used in various senses. It denotes a non- 
Aryan black tribe, a chief, and a s^ in the 
The Aryas are described as performing sacrifices to bright and 
friendly gods—the Powers of Nature. The Basyus weore, on 
the other hand, irreligious, sensual and non-sacrificing, were 
enemies that disturbed Aryan religious rites and wotabipped 
strange gods, such as trees, snakes and perhaps the “ phallus 
This difierence in leligioiis observances is brou^t out in the 
gathd Vsthootnti where Zarsthushtra asks; * That I wlQ ask 
thee, tell me it right, thou living god, who is the religious man 
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and who impious; with whom of both is the black spirit and 
with whom the bright one 1 Is it not right to consider the 
impious man who attacks me or thee to be a black one ? ** The 
Aiyas depict themselves as sociable and civilized, noble and of 
good birth.* They always ate cooked food as is clear from the 
hymn which says, ** even though a man may be forced to eat 
dog’s fiesh, he cooks it.” * The Dasyus are kravyada or amada, 
i.e. eatmg uncooked meat.^ Aryan social and family life 
was in general monogomous, and the social and political organiza¬ 
tion of the age rested on the patriarchal family in which the 
relationship was reckoned through the father. In the Vedic 
family the father was easy of approach to the son, who prostrated 
before him and was treated with afiection ; and it was the dul^ 
of the son to tend the father m old age.^ Polygamy seems also 
to have been prevalent, as references to a '* doubly-wedded ” 
man and rival wives ” clearly show.“ The Dasyus are treated 
as marauders, eating raw flesh and, according to the estimate of 
the Vedic hymnists, as being certainly in a lower order of 
civilisation. The Aryas spoke a refined langu^ ^; their accent 
and enunciation were clear and well defined, while the Dasyus 
spoke a strange and vulgar tongue. The JSatajxitha Brahmaiyi 
describes the speech of the Asuras as follows : ” The Asuras ^ 
being deprived of speech, were undone crying, He*lavaht 
He'lavah.'* This is in keeping with the passage in the Rig^Veda 
which prays to the Alvina for destroying those who are yelling 
hideously like dogs.^* 

n 

Distus, the Nok-A&tas 

Who were these Dasyus of the Rig-Teda ? It was once con- 
ridded that the word Dasyu in the Veda refers only to super¬ 
human beings. Indeed, Roth observes, “ it is but seldom, if 
at all, tiiat the explanation of Dasyu as referring to the non- 
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Aryans, the barbarians is advisable." He relies on the passages 
where the Dasyos are refened as amanusha. This word may os 
well be taken to mean " inhuman " as " superhuman If the 
Dasyus were non-human, the epithets applied to them such as 
non-sacrificing, dedicated to strange gods, doers of evil deeds, etc., 
would be meaningless. Secondly, Roth cites the names ^mbara, 
SuahQa, Chumuri, etc., of Dasyus as applying only to the demons 
subdued by Indrs. But some of these names are met with 
among the aboriginal race of the Mu^d&s to this day.^* One 
may mention ^mbara, Euyava, Ongha, Bala, Danu, Earahja 
and Fariikeya, which ccurespond to the MuQdAzi names Sumber, 
Kuba, Ongha, Balia, Danu, Ealang and Pama. These and 
similar nadies of Dasyus are depicted as those of demons, for 
as the hostile races were subdued by the Aryas and were broiight 
gradually under the civilization of the latter, the names became 
opprobrious, unlal they ceased to possess any ethnol<^cal 
force and were in the eyes of the Ar 3 ras purely evil appellations, 
just like the word Asuia, and synonymous with the meaning 
“ demon 

A close examination of the texts leads one to the oouclu^n 
that in most, if not in all, passages the Dasyus referred to the 
non-Aryan peoples with whom the Aryas came into contact. 
The hymns represent them as dwelling in mountain fastiiesseB 
and strong fortresses.*® ^ambara is said to have possessed a 
hundred castles of stone which were destroyed by Indra.® 
The autumnal cetstles of the Dasyus (idradt) are mentioDed, 
besides other varieties of dwellings of earth (um), stone (oiman- 
mayt), and iron—perhaps only strong (oyost).** We have in 
the Eig-Vedio texts palaces with a thousand doors ”, “ stately 
mansions”, “lowly buildings” and “three-storieddweUings”.** 
One wonders how, in spite of these references, Keith can 
hold the opinion that “ the pun which is often referred to was 
probably no more than a mere earthwmk fortification ”. His 
s^lanation of the autumnal castles of the Dasyus is ingenioaa. 
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He writes, “by far the most probable explanation of this 
epithet, is that it refers to the flooding of the plains by the rising 
of the rivers in the autumn when the cultivators and the herds* 
men had to take refuge within the earthworks which at other 
times served as defences against human foes.” The wealth 
in land and cows, gold and jewels, that the Da^rus possessed is 
also frequently referred to. One stanza reads thus “ May 
we divide his accumulated treasure despoiled by India.” Thus, 
it is clear that the Dasyos had attained to a high degree of 
civilization and were not a barbarous race. In a few passages 
the word may have the etymological sense of “ an enemy fit 
to be destroyed ” as interpreted by Yaska.‘* There is one verse 
which says, “ it is for this fate that the Dasyus were 
bom,”*^ and this meaning of the term seems to have 
been continued to the age of the Mdhabhdrata where we 
read, “Warfare was necessary for the destruction of the 
Dasyus and India created the instruments and weapons for 
this purpose.” *• 

The Dasyus have in certain passages of the Veda been referred 
to as Fi^chas and Rakshasas, e.g. one runs thus : “0 India, 
destroy the Pi^his who are reddish in appearance and utter 
fearful yells. Destroy all these Rakshas^.” Raksbasa is 
explained by Yaska as “ one against whom we should protect 
ourselves The term is used in one passage merely in the 
sense of enemy.’^ In another place the dreadful eyes of the 
Rakshasas are mentioned.^ That Dasyu had become a term 
of reproach becomes quite clear from the following passages 
where the appellation yatudhana is applied to Vasishtha, the 
most perfect and orthodox of the rishis, by Vi^vamitxa and his 
party. Yaaishtha says ^: 

“ May I die at once if I be a yatudhana, or if I hurt the life 
of any man. But may he be cut ofl 'from his ten friends who 
falsely called me a yatudhana.” 
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** He who called me a yatudhana when I am not so, or who 
said, I am bright devil, may Indra stiike him down with his 
great weapon; may he fall the lowest of all beings.** 

In these two teste, yatudhana is a hateful word used by 
Viivamitra against his rival Vasishtha. The sense of a cannibal 
is also intended to be conveyed in the first of these two extracts, 
a meaning that becomes clear in other passages of the Rig-Veda. 
Some Vedio texts themselves show that Fiiacha and Rakshasa 
are used to denote names of tribes. One is a passage in the 
Aiharva’Teda which runs to the following effect: ” Show 
me the hiding place of the Piranhas.*’ Another is in 
the Taittinya Ara^yaia,** ‘*The messengers of the Bakshasas 
are come.’* In fact, the words Rakshasa, Fi^ha, Yatudhana, 
Asura, and Danava were originally names of tribes. The 
growth of the Pai^chi language in later timee is another proof 
of the non^Aryan ancestry of the people among whom it was 
spoken, as the prevalence of the Pai^ha form of marriage 
in Aryan social system during the age of the Smritis points 
perhaps to the same conclusion. 

m 

Ethnic Diftsbenoes 

A few hymns seem to point to ethnic distinotimis between 
Aryas and the Pa^us. The latter are spoken of as “ blaok- 
skinned** and “noseless”.’^ In contrast with this there isf 
reference to the white complexion of the Aryas and their friends.** 
A tribe of the Dasyus is called the Krishna,* and there is 
reference to an aboriginal or non-Aryan chief by name Krishna 
in the following *:— 

“ The fleet KriahnA lived on the banks of the Amiumatl 
with ten thousand troops. Indra became c<^ni8ant of this 
lood-yeUmg chief. He destroyed the marauding host fi>r the 
benefit of Hie Aryas.** 
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Erislma is spoken of in another context" as lurkingin the hidden 
region of waters like the son under a cloud. There are two hymns 
where the black colour of the Basyus is described aa congenital.** 
In one passage they are described as reddish black (piianpa),** 
perhaps the same as the colour of coSee unmixed with milk 
which has been considered by ethnologists as the colour of the 
Bravidians of South India. It would appear, however, that 
some Aryas of the Big-Yeda were also dark in complexion, 
e.g. Eanwa the riski is represented as hdva or But 

it has to be noted that Kanwa appears as a rUhi of the “ mixed “ 
tribes in the Veda, and this reference shows probably that the 
colour of some of the Aryas had changed a little, due certainly 
to the climate and possibly also to miscegenation even in the 
period when the Rig-Vedic hymns were composed and sung. 

The Basyus are referred to in a single hymn as anata. 
Max Muller has taken this word to mean literally noseless. 
But this may be only an exaggeration for inconspicuous or fiat 
nose in contrast with the prominent and aquiline nose of the 
Aryas. Another epithet that is applied to the Basyus is vikijtra 
(prognathous) as against stUipra applied to ^e Aryas.*' 
Ethnologists are agreed that the Bravidian type is platyrrhine, 
i.e. characterized by flat nose. As ethnological data regarding 
nose, colour, hair, etc., are no sure tests, we may, following 
the interpretation of Sayana, take anasa to mean dsyarahita 
(devoid of words or crude-speaking}, for the Basyu is called 
rwiddiTavak. Saystna interprets this word as of injurious 
speech and forms ”.** 

It is clear that the two peoples stood for two difierent cults 
and cultures, though there is not sufficient evidence to prove 
that the ethnical difierences between them were marked. Great 
stress has been laid in the hymns on the religious difierences 
between the Aryas and the non-Aryas of the age. The funda¬ 
mental point of distinction lay in the worship of Fire and Indra 
by ^e Aryan tribes, while ^e non-Aryan ofierings to their 
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deities were fireless. The kindling of the sacred fire and the 
invocation to the Fire-God preceded any ceremony or sacrifice 
performed by the Aryas.*' The difierences pertained primarily 
to matters of cult. The gods that the Aryas worshipped were 
the bright and benevolent Beings of heaven and earth, but the 
non-Aryan deities consisted of spirits of trees and stones, of 
mountains and ravines. To tiic Aryas, again, the language 
spoken by their non-Aryan foes appeared unintelligible and 
queer, as their customs and manners looked strange and vulgar. 

rv 

Bblations in "Waa 

The Rtg-Veda Samhitd bears witness to the fact that there 
was constant warfare between the two peoples. Some of 
the important features of warfare may be considered. That 
there were organized hosts on either side is clear in the evidence. 
We read of the following prayers 

** 0 Destroyer of foes, collect together the heads of these 
marauding troops and crush them with thy wide foot. Thy 
foot is wide.” 

0 India, destroy the power of these marauding troops. 
Throw them into ^e vile pit, tiie vast vile pit.^* 

** 0 India, ^ou hast slain three times fijfty sndi troops- 
and people extol thy deed.” ” India slew fifty thousand 
black-coloured en^nies in battle.” ** 

The Dasyus had women who may also have done the fitting. 
One hymn runs thus : ” The Dasa Namuchi made women hia 
weapons. What could his female hosts do unto me t ” 

They also possessed efficient weapons for use in war—^we kzmw 
not exactly of what description—but perhaps the same as tiie 
Aryas employed, for we read, ”thou hast bent the weapons 
of those who worship no gods,” addressed to Indra.*^ Another 
prayer of a rishi is:— 
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0 Indra and Vanma> the weapons of the en ^7 assail 
me in all directions, save us in the day of battle.” ** 

The Panis, a non-Aryan people, are seen to tell Sarama, 
” we have many sharp weapons with us.” “ 

The excellent war-horses which the Aryas possessed gave them 
a position of advantage in warfare. 

** Enemies fear the horse Badhikra, who is radiant and 
ravaging like a thunderbolt. When he beats back a thousand 
men around him, he becomes excited and his might 
invincible.” ^ 

** The horses raise the dust wi^ their hoofs and sweep over 
the fields with loud neighings. They do not retreat, but 
trample the marauding enemies under foot.” 

Apparently, the non-Aryas of the age were not acquainted 
with cavalry warfare. Horses in war were a surprise to Uiem 
as the extract below will show 

” As people raise a hue and cry after a thief who has stolen 
a garment, even so the enemies do at the sight of Badhikra. 
As tany birds scream at the sight of the hungry hawk on its 
descent, so the enemies shout at the sight of the war-horse 
careering over the fields in quest of plunder, of food and of 
cattle.” 

The Aryas appear in this manner to have achieved a 
military superiority over their foes by means of their cavalry 
force which must have facilitated their rapid and concerted 
marches. The coats of mail which riie conquerors wore and which 
also struck tixe Ba^us with surprise, made them invincible 
in defence. 

” When heroes rest their persons (imtal abandoning the 
pleasant abode of their progenitors), giant us for ourselves 
and onr posterity an unsuspected defence (armour) and 
scatter onr enemies.” 
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** When the battle is nigh and the warrior marches in his 
armour, he appears like a cloud. Warrior, let not thj person 
be pierced; be victorious, let thy armour protect thee.” •“ 

In ano^er hymn there is reference to an army of three thousand 
mailed warriors marching to do the fighting.^* 

“The leather guard protects the arm from the abrasion 
of the bow-string, and coils round the arm like a snake in 
its conTulsioDB. It knows its work, is efficient and protects 
the warrior in every way.” ®® 

Among the instruments used in warfare were bows and 
arrows, axes, javelins, and swords. 

“ The string of the bow when pulled approaches the ear of 
the archer. It whispers words of consolation to him and with 
a hiss it clasps the arrow.” 

“ The quiver is like the parent of many arrows, the arrows 
are like its children.” 

In other passages javelins, sharp-edged swords and battle- 
axes are compared to lightning in their speed and effect.** 
There were, besides, banners and flags which were designed 
to distinguish Ihe Azyas from their enemy-ranks.** There were 
also drums and musical instruments. 

The dundubhi (drum) sounds loud to proclaim to aU 
men the hour of battle. Our leaders have mounted thedr 
steeds and have collected together. 0 India, let our warriors 
who fight in chariots win victory.” •* 

The fighting was mostly on foot and soldiers engaged in hmd- 
to-hand scuffles.** Chariots drawn by horses appear as other 
agents used in warfare. 

“ The expert charioteer stands on Ins chariot and drives 
his horses wheresoever he will. The reins restrain the horses 
from behind. Bing of their glory.” ** 
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Elephants also seem to have been used in the battle-field, 
though not so frequently.*’ Thus all the main divisions of 
fighters—the duUurangasena of India—infantry, cavalry, 
chariots and elephants appear in the warfare of India in the 
Rig-Vedic age. 

No fair fighting could be expected on either side in this primitive 
age. Even Aryas used poisoned arrows to slay their adversaries 
in battle“ "Wt extol the anow that is poisoned, whose face 
is of iron.'* ** The Basyus on their side harassed the Aryan 
homesteads, lifted their cattle and ravaged their fields. India 
is invoked to slaughter the foes and win back from them the 
kine that were stolen from the Aryas.** They disturbed the Aryan 
religious rites, waylaid travellers and robbed them of their 
wealth.** Invasions of Aryan villages by Basyus were beaten 
back, and the latter are described as hiding behind forests and 
mountains and prowling in unknown regions. In one hymn 
the Vedic exclaims:— 

We have travelled and lost our way and come to a region. 
where there is no grazing ground for cattle. The extensive 
region gives shelter to Basyus only. 0 Brihaspati, lead us 
in our search for kine. 0 Indra, show the way for your 
worshippers who have lost their way.*’ 

The Aryas ptirsued their foes into the forest-retreats, and these 
when cleared added to the extent of the Aryan dominion.’* 
The conquered Bas 3 ms were either driven away or reduced to 
slavery. They were driven westward and eastward and are 
referred to as Basas.** In one hymn we have a prayer to Indra 
for protection against the &hnti/a.’* Elsewhere a Vedic rishi 
asks for a hundred asses, goats and Basas.** Aryan victory 
had therefore two main efiects—the expansion of Arydvarta 
at the expense of non-Aryan territory and the graduU reduction 
of some at least of the aboriginal population to the condition of 
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serfs. Dasis, probablj Dasyu women conquered in war, were 
employed in ^e Aryan bousebolds for husking rice and churning 
milk.’* 


V 

Biflohatio Relations 

But the relations were by no means of an entirely hostile 
character. Aryan conquest of the non-Aryan element in India 
was essentially intellectual and spiritual—more sodal than 
racial—and we have traces of this tendency even in the earliest 
times. The Aryan tribes had bitter jealousies and quarrels 
among themselves which often broke out into internecine wars. 
These naturally led the way for the friendly relations of some 
Aryan tribes with the Dasyus against their fellow Aryas; and 
we find the Aryan bards call down the wrath of their deities 
on their enemies, Arya and Basyu alike. 

“ Crush, 0 Indra and Vamna, your enemies, whether 
Basas or Aryas, and defend Sudas with your protection.” 

** Whoever, be they Basas or Aryas, do battle against us, 
give us easy victory over tiiem. The warriors who leagued 
together against us, whether kindred or strange, break their 
might.” 

In course of time such alliances of the Aryas and the Basyus 
must have assumed a permanent character. 


VI 

Tee Fsj&ceajana 

The Rig-Yeda mentions the “Five Peoples” or "Tribes” 
variously styled as Pafichajanah, Pafichajatah, Pafichabhhmah, 
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Panchacliaisha^Ih, Pafichakrightib, and PaSchakshitayah. These 
were the Purus or t^e Bbaratas whose territory lay north of the 
Parushni (Bayi); the Tritsus who were perhaps the later 
Panchalas on the south bank of the Satadru (Sutlej) as far 
north as the Himalayas; the Turva^ and the Yadus to the 
south and south-west of the Tritsus, and the Anus whose land 
lay west of the Indus to include probably modem Baluchistan. 
Yaska ^ explains the term Pahchajana as Gandharvas, Manes, 
Gods, Demons and Monsters. But this explanation cannot 
account for such synonyms as PaQchabhuma and Pafichakiishti. 
These words clearly show a reference to a definite extent of 
territory. Sayana su^ests that the word means the four castes 
and the Nishadas. Panchakrishti is rendered by him as 
manxuhyajatani.*^ This also seems inadmissible for the reason 
that there is, in many of these words, reference to a defined 
territory or land. The terms are not used in the sense of jati, 
caste or class. Jati is a comparatively modem word. It is used 
in the Katyayana ^rauta SiUra in tiie sense of a fionily and 
not of caste. The word does not occur us^ earlier even in this 
sense. The diatingniahing word found in all the Yedic texts is 
tof^a. Further, there are other tribes mentioned in the Veda 
beride the Niahada, e.g. Naga, Pani, etc. Why should the 
Nishada be chosen in preference to these, to be included as the 
fifth in the “ five jaiii ** t In one passage in the Rig-Veda, 
Yadu and Turva^a are condemned as Dasas.** In the Mahd- 
hhdraia ** the descendants of Yadu, Turva^, Druhyu and Anu 
are respectively known as Yadava, Yavana, Bhoja and Mleocha, 
and are included in the same category. The Puranas ** relate 
that Yadu and Turvaia were the sons of Yayati by DevayanI, 
while Druhyu and Anu were his sons by ^armishta, the daughter 
of the Daitya king Yrishaparvan. These are found to take part 
in the ** Battle of the Ten Kings ** which was fought between 
the Tritsus, a pure Aryan race, under their leader Sudas and a 
confederaty of non-Aryan and mixed tribes. 
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The BAtTLE or the Ten Kdios 

The Battle of the Ten Kings \pas the first battle fought in 
ancient India between the Aiyas and the non*Aryan and mixed 
tribes that dwelt in the region of the Seven Rivers We find 
that against the confederacy of ten kings, the Tritsus were 
assisted in this battle by the Prithus and the Parsus who may 
be identified with the ancestors of the historical Parthians 
and the Persians. YiSvamitra appears as the bard of the con* 
federates led by Purukutsa, while Vasiahtha is the priest of the 
Aryan under Sudan. The battle was fought on the banks of 
&e Parushni. The confederates must have made very effective 
preparation for the fight as will be clear from the following:— 

The sixty-siz ^ousand six hundred and sixty*8iz warriors 
of Ann and Druhyu, who had desired for cattle, and were hostile 
to Sudas were laid low.” 

The bards of both parties invoked Indra and Varuna for wealth 
to be used in war. 

** The wily foes planned destruction and broke down the 
embankment,’* but the waters of the river Paroshni 
flowed through the old channel and did not take a 
new course 

Thus, the plan of the enemies of Sudas to out away the Tritsus 
ended in failure. The aim of the confederates appears to 
have been to cross the river and surprise in the rear the Tritsus 
who had encamped on the northern bank of the river Ravi. 
At first, tiie success seemed to lie on their side. The river was 
crossed because of the efficacy of the prayers of Yiivamitara. 
But the fin&l result of the battle was that the Bharatas were 
forced to retreat, being severely routed, and on their way back 
tiiey fell into the river and perished. They hoped to cross the 
river as easily as they would march on land, and many were 
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drowned in t&e waters. “Sudas filled the earth with his 
prowess/* “ his horse marched over the country/* and " he 
earned glory by killing twenty-one men of both regions. As the 
young priest cuts the hiia grass in the house of sacrifice, even 
so Sudas cut his enemies”.*^ The victory was claimed by 
Vasishtha; the ten kings who did not perform sacrifices were 
unable though combined to beat Sudas.” ** ” It was India 
who enabled poor Sudas to achieve these deeds. India enabled 
^e goat to kill the strong lion. India felled the sacrificial post 
with a needle. He bestowed all the wealth on Sudas.” ** 

vni 

Social Lm 

It is rather difficult to estimate exactly ^e ways in which the 
two peoples influenced each other in their social and religious 
life. Some of the non-Aryas appear to have been incorporated 
into the Aryan fold. It is believed that the struggle between 
ViiSvamitra and Yaaisbtha was really one between the liberal 
and conservative parties of the Aryas. Ragozin go^ so far as 
to hold the opinion that the gayaln, a hymn ascribed to 
Vi^vamitra, recorded the confession of faith required of non- 
Aryan converts to the Aryan religion.*^ This is fanciful, but it is 
clear that Vi^vamitra was a friend and civilizer of the non-Aryas. 

A hymn runs to the effect that the Eikatas, a non-Aryan 
people according to Yaska,** and other low branches of the 
community brought their oflerings to Vi^amitra. It has been { 
already noted that Yiivamitra took sides wi^ the non-Azyaa i 
confederates in the Battle of the Ten Kings, against Vasishtha r ^ 
and the Tritsus. There are at least two hymns in the Rig-Veda 
vdiich seem to contain references to Aryan attempts at 
pioselytism, and to elevate the non-Aryas. The Aivins are 
said to have lifted Bebha from a well into which he had be^ 
thrown. Kanwa and Vandana were set free into the light of 
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day from a dark dungeon in which they had hoen confined. 
The Alvins are likewise praised for having relieved from mis* 
fortones Antaka and Bhujyu and the two Asuras Karkandhu 
and Vayya.*’ In the former two cases, as the Nxlitrumjarx has 
it, the rUkU brought the misfortune on themselves by main¬ 
taining friendly intercourse with the Asuras. “In these and 
similar instances... we may possibly have allusions to the dangers 
undergone by some of the first teachers of Hinduism among the 
people whom they sought to civilize.” ** In the same way the 
dialogue between Saiama the messenger of Indra and the Fanis 
(probably the Phoenicians) seems to allude to some attempt 
that may have been made by the Aryas to introduce the worship 
of India among non-Aryan tribes. The Panis, however, axe 
seen to resist the intrusion and would try to convert the 
messenger of Indra to their faith rather than accept the Aryan 
cult.“ 

Pa^is: 0 Sarama, what brought you here 1 It is a good long 
way. 'What have we with us riiat may be of service to you ? 
How long has been your journey ? How did you cross the 
waters of the Rasa ? ** 

Sarama : I come as the messenger of Indra. It is my object 
to recover the prodigious wealth you have hidden. The watea 
helped me; th^ felt a fear at my ooming, uid thns I crossed ^ 
^eRasa. 

P.: What is that Indra like, as whose messenger thou hast 
come from so far? How does he look? (Let her come; we will 
own her as a friend ; let her t^e charge of our oowb.) 

8.; I know not any one who can conquer Indra whose 
messenger I am. 'Verily he is invincible. It is he who oonqueecs 
everybody. The deep rivers cannot restrain his oonzse. Yon 
will surely be slain by Indra and will lie prostrate. 

P.: 0 beautiful Saruna, here are the cows thou dearest, 
coming from the ends of space. 'Who else would have given 
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the cattJe without a strife? We have many sharp weapons, 
too, with ns. 

P.: 0 Sarama, ^ou hast come here because the god 
threatened thee and sent f^iee here. We will accept thee as a 
sister. Bo not return. We will give thee a share of this cattle. 

S.: I do not understand what you mean by your pratiJe 
about brothers and aLsters. Bidia and the powerful sons of 
Angiras know all. They have commissioned me to guard l^e 
cattie; and 1 have come here under their shelter. 0 Pa^, 
run for your lives. 


IX 

Ths Gbbhs of Castb 

The word ** caste as it is now understood was hist used by 
the Portuguese who derived it from Latin castua, meaning purity 
of blood. The earliest mention of ^e institution in the Portuguese 
chronicles is in a Decree of the Sacred Council of Qoa of a.d. 1567, 
where it is stated “ the Gentoos divide themselves into distinct 
races or castes (costas) of greater or less dignity, holding the 
Christians as of lower d^ee, and keep these so superstitiously 
that no one of a higher caste can eat or drink with those of a 
lower The term has been defined as a collection of families 
or groupe of families bearing a common name which usually 
denotes or is associated with a specific occupation; claiming 
common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or divine; 
professing to follow tiie same calling, and ... as forming a 
single homc^enous community. A caste is almost invariably 
endogamous in tiie sense that a member of the large circle 
denoted by the common name may not marry outside that 
oiide, but within this circle there are usually a number of small 
drcles each of iducb is also endc^amous. Thus it is not ^ough 
to say that a Brahmaua at the present day cannot marry any 
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woman who is not a Brahinaoa; his wife must also belong to 
the same endogamous diyision of the Brahmaoa caste. It may 
be questioned whether ^e principles of tke system, as have been 
indicated above, over existed in the Vedic age of Indian 
history. It is doubtful if even the basic principles are in evidence 
in Rig-Vedic literature. A Vedic rishi says,**" I am a composer 
of hymns, my father is a physician, my mother grinds com on 
stone. We are all of diflerent occupations.” Occupation was 
tiierefore not a criterion of caste. It was never accepted as a rule 
in this period that the members of the same caste should pursue 
the same occupation; e.g. a Brahmana is seen as a physician.** 
Max Muller writes,^** ** if then with all the documents before 
us we ask the question, does caste as we find it in Hanu and at the 
present day form part of the most ancient religious teaching of 
the Vedas, we can answer with a decided * no It may be 
remarked that the caste system in India has made progressive 
development and one cannot find in the Rig-Veda tiie features 
ofjSli even as it was developed in the period of the Yajur-'Veda.^’^^ 
It is indeed an exaggeration to say ** it is impossible to deny 
that in tire Vedic period much of the groundwork upon which the 
later elaborate structure was based was already in existence 
The word tior^a in Vedic literatuie has been taken to be tire 
basis of the later caste system. 


X 

Varna 

In the evolution of oortta which cannot be taken to be identical 
with “caste” we may note the following stages in general 
outline. There is mention of xibhau varv^u ^* referring perhaps 
only to the two colours Aryan as against Dasyu—white and dark. 
Mention of the three distinct occupations of the three Aryan 
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castes (froujartiiifea) in one of the hymns shows that the 
division of Indian society into four classes was a later feature. 
Lastly, cAdiurtwrpyam, as we find it described in the Purusha- 
fOkta hymn and in later works, secular and religious, included 
within the fold ^iidias also. But there is absolutely no evidence 
to show that in this early age there was the prohibition in 
regard to marriage which is the most important criterion of 
caste as it is now understood, among the three higher classes. 
Interclass marriages among riie dvija or “ twice-bom ** were 
prevalent and were l^^alized as late as the age of the Mahd- 
hhdrata and the Law-books. 

The introduction of the non-Aryan element, which was effected 
in the course of the wars and conquests brought in a novel 
feature. The three original classes of the Aryas, though there 
may not have existed among them restrictions regarding occupa¬ 
tion and marriage in the age of ^e Mantras, should have at 
first detested the connexion with the women of the conquered 
non-Aryan peoples whose colour, speech and general habits of 
living were very different from their own. I^e introduction of 
the Dasas into the Aryan social fold, slowly effected by illicit 
connexion of the masses of the Aryas, especially of the Vi4 or 
Vaiiya, with non-Aryan women, was probably responsible for the 
formation of caste restrictions. Only in this sense does Dr \ 
Slater’s statement “ caste is of Dravidian rather than of Aryan . 
origin ” seem to be warranted by the evidence in Indian 
literature regarding the evolution of caste. Hence we meet with 
the term BudrSryau, Le. ^tldra used in contrast with Arya. Arya 
is sometimes used to d^ote Brahmafia, Eshatriya and Vaifya, 
and in a few cases the last class alone. In the Atkana-Veda 
we read, “with it do I see every one, both who is Sfidra and who 
is Arya.” Similarly in the Vdj<ua$tey% SamhUd we find tire 
word Azya used as the opposite of Sfidra. These citations. 
show that the Sfidras had not been included at one particular) 
stage in the Aryan social system. 
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XI 

The Sddra 

The anthers of the Yeiic Index hold that it is reasonable to 
reckon the Sudra of the later Vedic texts as belonging to the 
aboriginal people who had been reduced to subjection by the 
Aryas. This is only partly right, in my view, for it is not 
reasonable to suppose that the Aryas would have readily included 
all the conquered non-Aryan population in their social fold 
even so early as the age of the Rig-Veda, to form a very important 
division of it. Further, it will not satisfactorily explain the 
difference between the words ” Dasa ” and “ ^udra ”, which 
is in evidence in later ages and which is continued to this day. 
It is essential that we should examine carefully the origin of 
the term “ Dasa ” and inquire into the exact relation between 
” D^a ” and ” Stidia ” in the early history of Indian social and 
cultural life. The view of Keith given in the Catrbridge 
Hidory of India that “ probably enough this word was originally 
the name of some prominent tribe conquered by the Aryans ” 
cannot be easily substantiated. Possibly, he got the idea 
from Ptolemy’s identification of a town on the Lower Indus 
or Arachosia, which seems to have some resemblance to the 
word.^* This theory cannot explain how the name this 
insignificant tribe (the word occurs only about half a dosen times 
in the Veda), even if it be granted to denote a tribe, should 
have been used by the Aryas to denote such a large and important 
section of the Indian people. 

As we have seen, wars were waged not only between the Aryas i 
and the non*Aryas but among the Aryan tribes titemselves, and 
tile Vedic mantras speak of Basyu foes as well as Aryan foes. 
There were oonsequentiy Da^ captives taken in war as well as 
Aryas captured as prisonere. It is quite possible, on oonsidera* 
tions of humanity and communal feeling in those distant ages, 
that the conquering Aryas may have given differential treatment 
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to the two sets of the conciuered people. This seems more likely 
in view of the fact tiiat the Azyas were comparatively small 
in numbers. They should have discerned the danger of the 
reduction in strength and the consequent loss of the power of 
resistance, if the members of their community that had been 
captured in war were excommunicated from the Aryan fold. 
It is probable that the term Dasa was used to denote the enslaved 
Dasyu population; while the word ^udra was applied to the 
Aiyas that had fallen. Aryan captives counted less in number 
than Dasyu captives, and this is very probably the reason 
why the word §Cldra occurs so rarely in the Vedic texts. The 
Aryan prisoners of war were more readily included in the Aryan 
ranks, but could certainly not be allowed the same status with 
the general class of Aryas. Therefore, they were relegated to a 
subordinate position, the fourth order in the society. The 
Dasas were slaves ** captured in war, and were not taken 
into the ranks along with the Sudra. Dasa thus meant a 
hhritya (a slave fit to be swayed),^ while ^udra came to mean 
only a hxmakara (servant). Nowhere in the Rig-Yeda does the 
word Dasa appear to have been used where Sildra was meant, 
while Dasa appears as a ^onym for Da^. In this way the 
four classes of the Aryan population came to be formed and, as 
we read in Manu^mriti, all those that were outside Ihe pale of 
people bom from the mouth, the arm, the thigh and the foot 
of Brahma were Da^us (outcastes), whether they speak the 
language of the Arya or of the Mlechcha.” 

But, as time passed, the “ Dasas ” must have gone to swell 
the ranks of the Sudra class, because of the siimlarity of their 
occupation, both tiie classes being employed for menial work. 
Gradual admixture of blood should have been efiected between 
tihe fourth class of the Aryan population and those outside them 
pale, e^>ecially as Dasis or Dasyu women were engaged in menial 
occupations in the Aryan households.^ Hence, as Yaska says, 
the txirtio of the Dasas came to be looked upon as identical with 
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that of the ^udras and others.'^^ The word Dasa was identified 
with karmdkara (s^ant) which in its turn was what was implied 
by Sudia.*^^* 

The word in the exclusive sense of “ slave ’* as distinct 
from ^udra seems to have survived in its old meaning in the time 
of Kautilya in whose Aithakastra we have the following :— 

** Never shall an Arya be subjected to slavery.” “ The 
selling or mor^ging by kinsmen of the life of a ^fidra who 
is not a bom slave and has not attained majority, but is the 
son of an Arya shall be punished with a fine of twelve paoas; 
of a Vaifya, twenly-four -pajjAS; of a Eshatriya, thirty-six 
panas; and of a Brahmana, forty-eight panas.” But the 
Mlechchas can sell or mortgage the life of their offspring. 

/The points that become clear from the above are:— 

(1) ^udra bom of an Arya could not be reduced to the position 
of a Dasa, i.e. could not be enslaved. 

(2) The distinction may be noted between a man enslaved 
by capture or mortgt^e and one that was a ** bom ” Dasa. A 
Sodra was not a “ bom ” Dasa, though it was possible that he 
may have been looked upon as a Dasa because of his occupation. 

(3) All Mlechchas, i.e. those outside the four classes {vide 
Manu) were at liberty to sell or mortgage their o&pring because 
they bom slaves. 

(4) Throui^out the work ^fidra was distinct from Dasa 
whether used in the sense of “bora” or “pledged” 
{udaraddsahitakau). 

In the Milinda Prahxa we note that servants were treated 
differently from “ slaves Similarly in the Hindu law-codes 
the rules regulating the conduct and treatment of Dasas (slaves) 
are quite different from those of ^udras (servants). 

In this way the distinction between Arya and ^fidra, losing 
in course of time its old significance, was reducing itself to that 
between a “ twice-bom ” and ^udra.^*' Later still, the conteast 
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is brou^t out between Brabmana and ^ildra, as is clearly 
illustrated in the Buddhist works and the Hindu law-codes to 
which we shall advert later. 


xn 

Connubial Relations 

As regards connubial reUtions, there are a few passages which 
show that there was illicit connexion not only of Aryan men with 
non-Aryan women, but of non-Aryan men with Aryan women. 
It is reasonable to expect the conquering race to take to wives 
women of riie conquered population, hut it is rather strange that 
even so early in their career of conquest there should be any 
evidence of the connexion of non-Aryan men with the women 
of the conquering Aryae, as a passage in the VajasaneyiSamkilc?^'^ 
tends to show. A hymn of the Atharui-Feda has been interpreted 
as referring to the seduction of Indra by an Asuri (Asura 
woman).^* Vilistenga the Asuri was able by her spells to draw 
Indra from his place, and he is said to have lived in the company 
of the Asuras for some time. Passages to tire same effect are found 
in the TaitUnya SamhUd as well.^* On the strength of these 
texts alone one may agree with the view of Macdonell and 
Keith that “ it is not unlikely that, if illicit unions took place, 
legal marriage was quite possible But we cannot find any 
evidence of Aryas in this period having entered into marriage 
relations with the non-Aryas. 

There were obviously no restrictions in regard to marriages 
among the members of the three higher classes, Brahmana, 
E^shatriya and Yaifya. The law-code of Baudhayana says that the ^ 
o&pring of a Brahmana by a Kshatriya woman is a Brahmana, 
that of a Eshatriya by a Vai^ya woman is a Kshatriya. But ^ 
as time went on, there was apparently the tendency among the } 
Vai^yas to get merged in the ^fidra class because of the large 
marriage connexions between the two classes. Therefore, we \ 
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find that the old principle of connubial freedom was done away 
with and, “ though a Brahmans, for example, could take wives 
from all the four castes, only the progeny from the first two in 
order are entitled to Brahmanhood.*' From the two others 
sonslesspuretakingthemother’scastearebom.’* Thiaisperhaps 
the reason why some of the law-codes, e.g. Manu, would not 
assign any definite name to the offspring of a Vaifya by a ^udra 
woman ; while Vishnu would classify them as Sudias. 

xni 

Agrarian Founpatioks 

Next we may note the relations of the two peoples in the 
fields of industry and commerce. The non-Aiyan influezme 
on Aryan agriculture and rural organisation is ^ns dwelt on 
by Sir William Hunter.'*^ Throughout five-sixths of the 
continent tiie actual work of tillage remained in the hands of 
^e non-Aryan and ^ildra classes. As the Elandh hamlet in 
Orissa exhibits the four essential characteristics of a Hindu 
village, Hunter su^ests the possibility that the rural organiza¬ 
tion of India was based less upon Aryan types than upon the, 
institutions of the pre-existing Indian races. The above statement 
as r^;ards the basis of rural organization appears to be founded 
on an erroneous assumptioiL The nudn characteristics of an 
Indian village as described by Hunter are 

(1) A community of agricultural families in the village with 
rights in the soil. 

(2) A headman for the village, half-elective and half- 
hereditary, to lead its members. 

(3) The village lands that lie round and form a territorial 
jurisdiction of which the associated homesteads are the nucleus. 

(4) Certain low castes attached to the village, who carry on 
the work of tillage but are destitute of any right in the soil 
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But these features seem to have characterized the Aryan 
village of the earliest times as is clear from the evidence of the 
JOg-Veda}^ The grama of the Vedic times may be regarded 
as an a^regate of several families, not necessarily forming a 
clan. The Brahmans or Eshatriyas held interest in Ihe village 
by royal grant or usage. At Ihe head of the village was the 
gr^naf!.i who was in some cases hereditary, sometimes nominated 
or elected. Vedic Indians dwelt in villages scattered over the 
country, some close together, some far apart and connected 
by roads and tracks. The villages were probably open and, 
no doubt, as in later times, included as their members various 
menials besides the cultivating owners. These features of the 
village community, therefore, could not be safely adduced to 
show that the village organization in India was originally non- 
Aryan. On the other hand, a considerable number of Mundari 
and Santali words relating to agriculture seem to be connected 
with Vedic Sanskrit, such as the words for plough, sickle, cotton 
and cattie, etc. 



j|f«9^an. 

Santali. 

Satuhrit. 

Plough 

ti, 

datrom 

ti 

ti ia (AF., !▼, fFI, 6 and 7) 

d&ln (AF., Tiii, 78,10) 

Sickle 

dotra 

Oattie 

go 

po 

90 

Cattlfr^bed 

godha 


gotkAa 

Mrpieo (later Sanskrit) 

Cotton 

ka-cwm 

katakom 

Toko 

dr&ri 

— 

arara 

Rioo 



na^do 

Stnw 



bUta 

&eep 



mendAa 

Milk 

toga 


toga 

Tree 

dim 

— 

dim 


But these Aryan words have been inflected and constructed 
according to Santali grammar, the grammatical system in Sanskrit 
having greater power of resistance.^* If, as Sir Henry Maine 
says, ** the occasional removal of the arable mark from one point 
of the village to another is in India a feature of non-Aryan 
rather thui of Aryan tillage,'*^ the Aryas had brought into 
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use a yariety of agricoltnral products such as millets, barley, 
wheat, beans and sesamum and supplemented the rice crops of 
the non-Aiyan agriculturists in the plains of India.^‘* Our con¬ 
clusion is that the main features of Indian agricultural organira- 
taon may have been common to both, and that Indian agriculture 
as it developed in later times may be the result of influences 
both Aryan and non-Aryan.^*'' 


XIV 

Features of Indian Agriculture 

Some of the important features of Aryan agricultural oigaDiza- 
tlon will become clear from the following passages in the Rig- 

** We will cultivate this field with the grace of Uie Lord 
May He nourish our cattle and our horses. May He bless us.** 
“ 0 Lord of the field, bestow on us copious rain, sweet and 
pure, even as cows yield us milk. May the Lords of the 
sweet waters bless us.’* 

** Let the cattle work m^iily; let the men work in joy; 
let the plou^ move on easily; fasten tiie traces well and 
ply the goad.** 

0 ^una and Sira, accept this prayer. Moistmi the sod 
with the rain you have created in the sl^.** 

** 0 Furrow, proceed onwards; we bow to ^ee; bestow 
on us wealth and abundant crop.*' 

“ May India protect the furrow; may Pushan improve it; 
may she be filled with water that she may yield us heaps and 
heaps of corn year after year." 

The Vedic Indians dug channels for the irrigation of fidds, 
and wells were sunk for the same purpose. The fields were 
measured with rods. Bulls and horses were used to plou^ the 
soil and there were granaries where the com was stored. The 
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lands were kept free from birds, locusts and other insects by 
watchmen who raised loud shouts. Some other features of 
Aryan agriculture will become clear in the following :— 

'* Fasten the ploughs, yoke the cattle and sow the seed on 
the prepared plots; let us cut with our sickle com that is ripe 
in the neighbouring field.** 

** Prepare water-troughs and fill them with water for use 
by the cattle. Fasten the leather sking and let us take water 
in pots from the deep well that never dries up.** 

** Refresh the horses; collect the com stacked in the field; 
make a cart for conveying it easily.’* 

** This well full of water fox the drinking of animab is one 
drotui in extent and there is a stone-wheel (ahnachakra) near it. 
The reservoir for men’s use is one koia. Fill it also with water.” 

It is obvious these passages that the Indian agricultural 
operations as are at present conducted, bear great similarity 
to the metiiods in vogue in Indian rural life in the age of the 
Mantras. 


XV 

SSAfABINO Aim COHKEBCB 

India had commercial relations with the coimtries of the West 
from very ancient times, and there U evidence for the maritime 
commerce of India with the West reaching to the very earliest 
period of humanity. 

Professor Perry says that the Egyptians visited the Indian 
shores for trade at least from 2600 B.o. Mr Kennedy’s statement 
tiiat one ** can find no architectural or literary evidence for a 
maritime trade between India and Babylon prior to the seventh 
oenfexry B.O., but that for ^e sixth century direct evidence is forth- 
omzdng ” has to be modified in the li^t of the recent discoveries 
made in Punjab Sindh valley, among which have been 
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found writing in pictc^raphs and bitumen which is peculiarly a 
Babylonian commodity. A piece of timber identified by some 
with teak was discovered among the ruins of the Akka dian 
temple at and blackwood was found among those of 

Jamjama.”’ Among the recent Egyptian discoveries in Tutankh- 
Amen’s tomb are ivory carved tables and fomiture and articles 
made of some wood, ebony or teak. The presence of indigo 
here is positive proof of the connexion with India. Even in 
the Mosaic period (1500-1400 b.o.) precious stones which were 
to a great extent a speciality of India and the neighbouring 
countries appear to have been well-known and were already 
highly valued in the West. It is probable that some of the stones 
in the breast-plate of the High Priest may have oome from the 
far east.”Etesias savs expressly that these came from 
India, and that onyxes, sardines and the other stones used for 
seals were obtained in the mountains bordering on the sandy 
desert. “The passage of Etesias contains some indications which, 
relatively to the onyxes, appear to refer to the Ghat mountains, 
since he s]>eaks of a country not far from the sea. . . . Also, 
the Babylonians imported Indian dogs. The native country of 
these animals was that whence the precious stones were 
obtained.””* Again, it was towards the close of this period that 
Indian commodities, some of them peculiarly South Indian, such 
as sand^-wood, ivory, apes and peacocks, were transhipped to 
Palestine for use among tiie Jews.”* Sandal-wood was the 
cUmvg or alburn which may be related to Sanskrit valguka and 
Malayalam valgum. It is grown now primarily in Mysore and 
certain tracts of Malabar. The Hebrew word h^>in then 
(elephant’s teeth) may be derived from the Sanskrit tbhadanta. 
The word for peacock in Hebrew is luhi, while the ancient Tamil- 
Malayalam has tokai. Hebrew kof can be euily identified wi^ 
Sanskrit kapi or Tamil-Malaya|am kavi. Hebrew ahalin or 
ahaloih is derived apparenriy from Dravidian aghH. Besides, 
it has been found that there are a great number of Batak and 
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Javanese numerals in traders’ slang in South India, which may 
also point to very ancient commerce between South India and 
the Ea8t.“* As Rev Foulkes says,^*’ ** the fact is now scarcely 
to be doubted that the rich oriental merchandise of the days of 
king Hiram and king Solomon had its starting place in the ports 
of the Dekhan.** These commodities may either have been 
South Indian products conveyed to the west with their Dravidian 
names, or North Indian commodities which were known only by 
their Tamil names, or articles produced in South India the names 
for which may have been borrowed from Sanskrit.*” The 
traditional fame of South India as the seat of the precious 
metals and gems seems to have been carried down to the rime 
of the Arikaiastra,^^ where we read that “ with the exception 
of blankets, alrina and horses, other articles of merchandise, such 
as conchsbdls, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, and gold 
are available in plenty in the South **. 

The South Indian Dravidians were a great maritime people 
in antiqui^. It is no wonder, being surrounded by the sea 
on three sides, that they should have developed the arts of 
shipbuilding and sea-borne commerce. In the Manirndealai, 
one of the most ancient pieces of literature of the Tamils, there 
are a good number of original words denoting the sea : kadal, 
jxiravai, Pu^aH, arhiU, and munntr. The waves of the sea 
were known to the Tamils as The only word in the "Rig- Veda 

which has been inteipreted to contain a reference to the sea is 
samudra. The word ddd meaning a boat is an original term, 
and there are words which denote a ship in Scengam literature, 
e.g. kalam, maraJcalam, mitavai and kappal^ which are independent 
of outside influences; while in Rig-Vedic literature we have 
only nau, durona, and to denote a boat, somerimes with 
manyoars.*^ WhatwehaveineariiestTamilliteiatureiscertainly 
ronmiscent of the life that was led by riie Dravidians of South 
India in much earlier times. Among the daily occupations of 
the Tamils, sailing and fishing find a prominent place, especially 
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for the pearls of the surrotmdmg seas. South India and Ceylon 
have been from times immemorial centres of the Indian pearl 
indastry, and the Sanskrit word mugdha (pearl) is apparently 
a borrowing from Tamil muttu. The Vedic word for pearl is 
ibt>ana which is perhaps only artificial pearl got from the earth, 
and cut, chiselled and polished, as the word hrif from which 
kri^ana is derived tends to show.^^* This pearl is distinguished 
from iangha hi^ana, which we find only in the Atharva-Veda.'^** 
On these grounds we may adduce that the people of South India 
should have been the main earners of the commerce between 
India and Hie west in this distant antiquity. 

But our evidence does not enable us to determine the exact 
part played by each of these peoples in this sea-borne trade of 
India, though the Aryas also appear to have taken some part 
in the commercial activities of the age. TEe~^stence of a 
peaceful internal trade in which the Aryas and the non-Aiyas 
are seen to have taken part is brought out in certain passages 
of the Atharva-Veda,^*^ which say that tie Aryas purchased 
drugs from Errata girls who got in exchange clothes, mats and 
skins. As Caldwell says,^** " it seems probable also that Aryan 
merchants from the mouth of the river Indus must have accom¬ 
panied the Phoenicians and Solomon’s servants in their voyages 
down the Malabar coast towards Ophir, or at least have taken 
part in the trade.” The Babylonian word for axe is the sune 
as the Greek and Sanskrit word paraiuM* The name of muslin 
in Babylonia was sindhu and the word for measure was mono, 
the same as what we find in the Vedic passage,**’ ** 0 Indra, 
bring to us a brilliant jewel, a cow, a horse, an ornament together 
with a golden mand.” This word has been identified wiHi the 
Latin mtna, the Greek mtta, the Phoenician manoA, ** the well- 
known weight brought from Nineveh to the British Museum.” 
Max MuUei has got some doubt about this identification and 
renders mam hiranj/aya as " two golden curmlets ”. But the 
following verse 

prayadiuhd pardtxUah iockima manamasyatha *** 
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shows distinctiy reference to a measure in mana, the connexion 
between which and the mand or mina of Babylon is apparent. 
If Babylonian manah is the same as mana of the Rig-Veda^ it 
would be irrefragable evidence of at all events a commercial 
intercourse between Babylon and India, at a very early time.*** 


XVI 

Shipphio nr the Veoic Aoe 

The evidence is not clear that in the Rig-Vedic period riie 
Aryas were much acquainted with the sea or the construction 
of sea-going ships. Max Muller and Wilson hold that 
samudra in ^e Veda means the sea.*** The latter discovers 
the details of a distant voyage across the ocean. The authors 
of the Vedic Index are not apparently so sure, and they declare 
guardedly that there are references to the treasures of the 
ocean, perhaps pearis or the gains of trade, and the.story of 
Bhnjyu seems to allude to marine navigation.*** The word 
eamudra appears in the texts to have other meanings besides 
the sea. We have indication to the efiect that the word when it 
is used to denote extensive watery region refers rather to the 
Indus than to the ocean. The river Sarasvat^ is described 
as flowing from the mountains as far as the Bamudra.*** This 
river comes between the Yamuna and the l^tadru in the eoumera- 
ticm of rivers apparently from the east to the west.*** Probably 
it corresponds to ^e modem Sarsuti which is lost in the desert 
at Bhatirair. But a dry river-bed can be traced from that point 
to the river Indus. It is thus probable that the old Sarasvatl 
flowed into the Indus which in the hymn is denoted by samudra. 
The expression eamtdre anlariJahe is used in the sense of the 
"watery sky”.*** T3ie wcod means onfy full of water in dtirotisyo 

(He who carries you across the riveES 
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full of water in a duroi^).^^ Sanmira in the sense of '* watery 
cloud ** is seen in na samvdraih •parvcUath Indra te raihdhy^^ It 
may likewise be pointed out that in some cases samudja is meta* 
phoiically used as of the two—“upper” and “lower”, e.g. 
uhluxu samudrau Shiheii yaicha purvah yaichdj>arah. These 
refer in the passage to the course of the river Indus. It is not 
appropriate to take them to mean the “ eastern ” and the 
“ western ” seas, for the Aryas of this period being confined 
mostly to the region of the Sa-pta Sindhavah could not reasonably 
be expected to refer to the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. 
Similarly, proceeding on argumsntum ez ^Qentia, there is no 
mention of the ebb and flow or the waves of the sea in the 
Veda; fish has been very rarely mentioned as an article of diet; 
and salt is menUoned nowhere in the Vedio passages.^^^ 

There is thus not much evidence to prove that the Aryas used 
ships in the Vedic times or tiiat they may have carried on direct 
sea-borne trade with the west in these ancient ages. The story 
of the rescuing of Bhujyu who was caught in troubled waters 
has been taken to indicate that the Aryas had known of voyages 
on Hie seas and had also been acquainted with the art of ship¬ 
building. It cannot help us to show, as will be clear from the 
passages quoted below, that there were Aryan ships plying on 
the seas and that the Aryas of the Vedic period were familiar 
with the arts of seamanship. It was eiHia a story of navigathm 
that the Aryas had only hetf d of, or it only illustrates the woes ' 
of a stray Aryan ridhi caught in the troubled sea {utrrMdra)^ 
who found it difficult to get out of it except with the help the ’ 
Aivins gave him in the shape of a boat with a hundred oars, 
chariots and horses. If Bhujyu were identical with Barmyaswa 
of Hie Indus valley seals, as Waddell holds,'** it is possible that 
Hiis adventurous Arya was one of the eerliest to Hiink of 
colonizing new lands taking the sea-route. Perhaps the story 
may allude to the first dire experience of some of the Aryas 
who may have att^pted a passage across the sea to foreign 
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lands. The etor^r clearly shows that the Aiyas were not much 
acquainted with seafaring, or at any rate, could not have been 
experts in the art. There is, however, little, evidence to prove 
that the conunerce may have been carried on between India and 
tile western world by the land-route, as Smith suggests.^^ 
If Aryan articles found their way to the west, or western 
influences flowed into India at this stage, why should they not 
have been through the non-Aryas 1 
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IS* Cunningham. Ancient Oeoyraphy of India, pp. 246 and 247. Ptotsmjr, 
Ti, 20. Suratdes reeaUs tbe Suruousoe of Diodorus and the Sudrakoo and toe 
Oxndrakoe of the Greek writers. 

*•* e.g. B.V., IT, 20,4. 

*** hfantiMirili, x, 46. JftihAa&&htin(2N^/dndm yd lohs jhtayo baAiA| 
wleekekavdekakhAryatAeJiakKa sores te daeyavak snritdh g That language was 
no sure teat of raoial affinities is clear in the aboTe passage, for it is indmtM that 
there may be Dasyos speaking the Aryan tongue, and that, that fact alone was 
not enoura to bri^ them into tire Aryan fold. 

d.F., iii, 10, 8; xiii. 3, 13. 

^ Ddean varyam SidrAdUctm. 

^ DAeah harmakarah SidraX. 

drthafdstro,iii, 18 and26. yofcwcoAiyosyeddsotMeah) itdarod i sm yu yam 
AryaprAyam aprAptaowaBahAram SiAram vikrayAdAnam nayateetnanaeya 
ioAdaiapapo dapdah] VaUyaan dpt^ue^j JTsAairtjnm (rv«eoA] BrAhmopam 
ehatvryupak I MleehckAnAm adoihah prafAm vikretum ddAdtvm t41 

Milinda Praina, 39. 206 and hO. A DAti giri is different from s Sidra 
girl in A. F., t, 22, 6 and 7. 

>!• The worddpi/o occurs for the first time in the A.F. (19,71, l)andprobaUy 
not before. In Fdj. Sam. (20, 17) we here yaeekidre yidAryt jAdfiwfaraA 
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**• Toittiriya SomhiiA, Tii, A, 19, 3 and 4. “• Fsdic Index, ii, 269. 

Onsso, ii, 206. 
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iSihar and Orieta Beeearch iSocwtir's Joumel, toI. it, parta 3 and 4, pp. 384 f. 
*** Stea Konow in FffteohMrati Qiiartsrly, Jan., 1926. 

^ Vitlage Commnnitiee, p. 109. 
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*** HftTcll, Biltory of Aroan JStiU in IndiOf p. 16. 

117 <• xii« fiift men in tno wwU were e gmrdeoer, » plooghmen, end a 
msier *' (Old Saying). 

iT, 67,1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and 7. «• R.V., X, 101, 3,5, and 7. 

TAe CMdrtn oftJu Son, p. 660. 

^ Sayoe, Bmpiru of lie Batt, p. 178. Though Mr Raasam is disposed to 
identify with cedar a piece of wood found in the palace ctf 

kebuenadnecar, which Taylor says was teak, "there is no doubt that this wood 
was imported into Babylon from India,” JRAS.^ 1888, p. 267. The ruins of 
Mogbeir haTe been said to belong to 3000 S.O., when Ur Bsgas. the first king of 
Babylonia, ruled in Ur of ChaldiM. 

t** Birdwood and Poster, firH L«tUr-Booh of tho Soot India Co., p. xxiz. 

*** Indian Antignary, for 1884, "A geologist'i contribution to the History of 
Ado. Ind.” 

Bisloriano BUtory of Ihs World, i, pp. 484-90. 

*** Caldwell, Comparatiot Orannar of Dracidioa Language, pp. 91 f. 

" Quinquiremes of KiruTeh from distant Ophir 
lowing home to haven in sunny Paleetine: 

With cargoes of ivory, and apes and peacoc k s, 

SandalwMd, oedarwoc^ and sweet, white wine.” 

John MiiSfififtld. 


Ind. Ant., 23,49-62. and 24.82. Ibid., 8. 

iM The word for peaoock in Vedlo Sanskrit is moyHra (B. V., i, 191, 4, and 
iii, 46, 1). Another wmd for monkey is laorhz^ in Toit. oom., v, 6,11,1. 

^ AiiAqiistra, p. 298. 

r«« Cf. Oliyar, a name given in Tamil literature to a section (d the NSgas, 
the seafaring pec^ in South India. 

*** Boats with maOT oars in B.7., i, 116, 3; i, 131,2; i, 101,2. 

>« B.r..i.36,4. 

A. V., iv, 10,123. »** A.V., it, 7,6; x, 4,14. 

1** Comp. Or., p. 122. 

Biot, Biot, of Orooca, chap. i. 

B. T'i, viii, 67, 2. AnobkaraoyaHJanam gdmalvamaikyaiijanam sa sAd 
maud AwoawHdl 

B.F., i. 39, 1. 

Max Holler, India, WAal Can if TeaeA JJ*, p. 125. 

*** Sacred Boohe of Ote Boat, xxxij, pp. 60 and ol. 

Fedte Index, ii, 432. 

*** EhatcAeiat Saraeoatt nadin&n htehiryati giribkya’ deamndriU (B.F., 
vii. 96, 2). 

B.Fi« X, 75, 6. Imam me Ocngt Fomuiie Poftweal* Bidttdn slomoin *a 
chalAparuahpy&AtiknyiMarudaridie Vitaetaya’rj{IAyiyeBrnnkyieutKomay&\ 

»•* B.F, Vi, 68,3. «• B.F..vii.70,2. B.F., ii, 16, 3. 

Mat^ is mentioned only onoe in S.V., x. 68, 8, and hm, too, it is what 
beloogs to the river rather th^ to the sea. 

*« B.F., i, lie, 8 ff. 

*** Jndo-Snmerian Seale Deciphered, p. 44. 

*** Impl. Cos. of India, ii. 106. 
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The cult and culture of the Dasjus, as the non-Aijan population 
in the age of the Mantras was called, were different from those of 
the Aryas. There were differences dividing them into hostile 
camps, differences more profound perhaps than the clash of 
political interests and the fitting of agrarian feuds. It was a 
struggle of the refined palate accustomed to delicious cooked dishes 
against the vulgar and aboriginal habit of eating raw venison. 
It was a stru^^Ie of a refined and well-enunciated language against 
one of uncouth exclamations and awful yells. It was a straggle 
of monogamy, chastity and continence against sensuality, 
promiscuity and barbarism. It was a struggle between the 
age-long military system with the ckaturangastna, the mailed 
armour, tiie helmet and the shield, against primitive methods 
of warfare with brute force, crude weapons and swift sweeping 
dashes in battle. It was a struggle of a developed system of 
religion and advanced conceptions of metaph}r8ic8 against 
impiety, sup^stition, fetishism, animiam and RhamiPiimn. 
It looked as if Aryan and Dasyu cultures ran along divesgent 
lines whioh, running straight and psuallel, were nev^ 

to meet. 

The relations of the Aiyas and the non-Aryas in the previous 
period were mostly political, entailing internecine strifes and 
resulting ultimately in the expansion of the bounds of Ar^ncuia 
and the gradual reduction of some of the non-Aryan population 
to the condition of slaves. But alliances of the Aryas and the 
Dasyus are in evidence in the period, and some of the latter 
should have been included in the Aryan fold. Gradually, the 
conquering Aiyas married the women of the conquered, and 
thus was engendered and fostered the gradual and steady 
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acquaintance of the two peoples. In the prehistoric commerce 
between India and the western world the non-Arjas appear to 
have been the main carriers of the trade, and the Arjas are seen 
peacefully to co-operate with them. The foundations of Indian 
agriculture were firmly laid, and Indian village and agricultural 
life prospered through the ages due to the relative contribution 
and peaceful co-operation of the Aryas and the non-Aryas. 

I 

AnyaN Expansion 

Our evidence shows that the Aryas expanded eastward from 
the Indo-Gangetic basin, northward along the foot of the 
Himalayas, and southward along the Indus to its mouth and far 
down to Cutch. The expansion of the Aryas in the easterly 
direction is illustrated in the following story in the ^atapatha 
Brahma^ ':— 

** Madhava the Yideha carried Agni Vai4vanara in bis mouth. 
The Gotama Rahugapa was his family priest. When 
addressed by the latter he declined to answer, lest Agni should 
escape from his mouth. The priest prayed to Agni, * 0 ghee- 
sprinkled god, we invoke thee.* Agni flashed forth from the 
king’s mouth as soon as mention was made of ghee and he could 
not be kept under control. He fell down on the earth. Madhava 
was now on the banks of the Saiasvati. Agni pushed blazing 
along to the east, followed by the prince and the priest. Madhava 
then asked Agni where his abode was to be. * Thou shalt reside 
to the east of this river,’ was the ready answer. Even now this 
rivtf forms Ihe boundary of the Kosalas and the Videhas.” 

The purport of this story is that Madhava, son of Yideha, 
was jealously guarding the sacred fire Yai4vanara on the banks 
ef the Sarasvati. His family priest Gotama Rahuga^a invoked 
the fire on regions to the east and ofiered him oblations of ghee. 
As Agni-worship thus came into existence in the fat east, Madhava 
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betook himself to these regions, and his race led the worship 
of Fire in ihe lands of the Eoealas and the Videhas. The story 
illustrates how the Aryas introduced the worship of Agni wherever 
they went. The migration of the Aryas was denoted by the 
migration of Fire. 

The last wave of invasion to the South along the couxee of 
the Indus is proved by the fact tiiat an Aryan king Svanaya, son 
of Bhavya, is mentioned as the lord of Indus (Sindhu) region and 
is praised by the sage Kakshlvant Au^ija for the presents that 
were made to him, of a hundred horses, nishJcas (gold coins or 
jewels), chariots, girls, cows and bulls.* This is also illustrated 
in rile legend of Harya^va. “ He was a son of Ikshvaku, and 
married Madhumsti, a daughter of the * demon * Madhu. He 
was driven out of Ayodhya by his brother Madhava and took 
shelter at Madhupura with his father-in-law. In a short time 
the country of his adoption known as Anarta and Sauiashtra 
which were rich in catrie, and Anupa adorned by the sea, beach 
and forests, became very prosperous.” * 

In every case the non-Aryas were driven for the most part, 
and such of them as remained were captured and converted 
into serfs. The traditional history of the Mundafi discloses 
rile migration of these aboriginal people appareoriy tinder the 
pressure of the Aryan invaders. 

0 

Abtax Kctodous 

In the Epic period the Aryas had formed into nations or states, 
each with territory and organization of its own. The Eauxavas 
ruled over Indrapraatha and the surrounding country. Ihe 
Fafichalas held sway round about Eanouj. The Yidehas 
established themselves between the Ountak and the KOsl. The 
Eosalas were supreme in the tract of teiritoiy between the Ganges 
and the Guntak. The Ka^ settled round Benares. It is not clear 
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that the non>Aijas had kingdoms among those of the Aijas. 
The heart and centre of Arydvarta was the Huru-Pafichala 
country. We find a belt of non-Aryan Idogdoms and tribes of a 
mixed nature on the confines of the Aryan world, whose kings 
are said to have taken part in the Mahabhirata War.^ Chief 
of these were the Uttara Kura, Uttara Hadra, Oandhara and 
Bah]^ in the north; Anga, Magadha and Kikata in the east; 
Nichya, Apaohya, Blul, Kambhoja and Tangana in the west; 
and Bhoja, Andhra, Dravida and Satva in the soath. In the 
Aiharva-Vtda * in the hymns about Takman^ the fever, we read 
of the following: Mujavant, Mahavrisha, Bahlika, Oandhara, 
Anga, and Magadha to whom the fever is “ delivered like a 
servant, like a treasure The countries mentioned by Sogtiva, 
while giving the order to proceed in the various directions to 
his Vanara armies, are also interesting as disclosing some of the 
important kingdoms of ihe Aiyas and the non-Aryas in the 
period,* 


m 

Tee Niseadas 

In the Epics we meet with the names of at least five prominent 
non-Aryan tribes with whom the Aryas entered into relations 
either in war or in peace—Naga, Nishada, Vanara, Rakshasa, 
and Oandharva. The following description of a Nishada ’ 
is interesting as showing ethnic characteristics similar to those 
of tile present-day Indian aboriginal population inhabiting the 
bills. **His nose was flat, his lower lip tiiick, his chin low, 
his jaws full, his forehead and cheek-bones protiruding.” They 
were hill-tribes possessing negro characteristics. The origin 
of tiiese is thus given in the Mahahhdrata *; Vena was tiie son 
of Atibala by Sonitha, a daughter of Mrityu. The ri$his pierced 
the right thi^ of the king Vena, and from tiiere came out a 
short, unclean person resembling a charred pole, with reddish 
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eyes and black hair. This new-born child was asked to sit 
{ni$k\da). Hence he was Nishada, and from him were born the 
Nishadas, a crad mountaineering tribe, and other hOechchas 
that inhabit the Vindhya hills. In the Ftsi^u Purdija,^ a 
Nishada is described as of the complexion of a chaired stake, 
with flattened features and dwa^sh stature, short-armed, 
having high cheek-bones, inconspicuous nose, red eyes and 
tawny hair. He is depicted as black like a crow in the Bhdgavata 
Purd^a.^ The descendants of Nishada are the wicked tribes 
that are settled in the hills and forests, such as the Nishadas, 
Eiratas, Bhillas, Nahalakas, Bhramaras, Pulindas and others 
given up to vicious and strange habits.^ Guha was the chieftain 
of the Nishadas in the UdmAyaija. His capital city was ^ringi- 
berapura. 


IV 

Ths Nagas 

It would appear that there were at least two branches of the 
Naga race, the northern and the southern. Those in the North 
had perhaps originally established themselves at Takshahla. 
The chief of these was Vasuki. They killed Parikshit, and his 
son Janamejaya is said to have performed a ** serpent sacriflee **. 
This only illustrates that Janamejaya avenged the death of his 
father, and in a war that ensued, the Nagas were defeated and 
destroyed. Yakshas, Rakshasas, Pilachas and Nagas appear, 
according to Indian tradition, to have belonged to same 
family. The story of their origin is narrated below.“ The valley 
of Kashmir was once a big lake. The god ^iva drained the water 
in the lake, and Kaiyapa, one of the progenitors of the Indian 
Man was asked to people the land thus reclaimed. He had 
several wives, Khadxu, Krodhavaiia and Ehasa. These latter 
are said to have been the mothers respectively of the Nagas, 
Piiachas mid Takaha-Rakshasas. The N^as were the original 
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inEabitanta of North-West India. But owing to the internecine 
quarrels among the brothers, thej were superseded in that 
region by the Pi^achas. Sir George Grierson ” is inclined to 
believe that they may have been the ancestors of the non-Aryan 
inhabitants of Hunza-Nagar whose language Barusaski has not 
been identified as belonging to any known family of speech. 

In later times the Nagas spread through the whole of North 
India, as the modem races of the hills, who style themselves 
by the name seem to indicate. At present, philologically and 
geographically, the northern Nagas fall into four groups. (1) 
Nags Bodo (northern), comprising the Eaccha and the Eabui. 
(2) Western Nagas, including Angamis, Kezamas, Rengmas and 
Sernas. (3) Central Nagas, chief of whom are Ao’s and Lhotas. 
(4) Eastern Nagas, known as Naga-Kuki, the chief tribes being 
Mao and Tangkhul. In the Buddhist scriptures the Nagas 
play a remarkable part, and are depicted as a highly civilized 
race. Many of them were converted by the Buddha to his faith, 
and are, according to the Chinese chronicles, the friends and 
allies of the Buddha. The erection of ancient monxunents is 
atbibuted to them, for they were regarded as clever architects 
and artificers.** They are spoken of as the custodiam of the 
relics of the Buddha, and the following story of a contest 
between two Naga kings over the sacred spot of the Buddha 
in Dibnipallavam is narrated in the Matiimekdlai ** :— 

*' In the nether regions two kings who ruled the N^ country 
contended for the seat, but neither was able to lift it oS the 
ground; loathe to give it up, with eyes all aflame, and breathing 
fury, they led their great armies and fought a bloody battle. 
The great teacher, the Buddha, then appeared before them and 
said, * Cease your strife, this seat is mine.* Then he sat upon it 
and preached the law.** In the Buddhachof^ they are spoken 
of as the guardians of treasures. The land of the l^gas is thus 
described in the Jataka : “ Filled with troops of Naga maidens, 
gladdened omistantly with their sports day and night, abounding 
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with garlaods and covered with flowers, it shines like the li g T^ tnjng 
in the sky. Filled with food and drink, with dance and song 
and instruments of music, with maidens richly attired, it shines 
with dresses and ornaments.*' In another place their palaces 
are mentioned as being in water or near trees or in the Vindhya 
hills.** 

The Nagas are a semi-mythological people in the Sanskrit 
texts, and are referred to as islanders who had their scat in the 
waters in the nether r^ons. The Furanas consider Nagadvtpa *• 
as one of the divisions of Sharata Varsha. The river Narmada 
is spoken of as their sister, and there is a l^end to the cfiect 
that king Pratarddana assisted them and went to war witii the 
Qandharvas at the instance of Narmada. In the RAndyoijia 
we read that Havana, the king of the Rakshasas, conquered their 
capital seat Bhogavatl, and the town is thus dcscrib^ :— 

“ Near Bhogavati stands the place 
Where dwell the hosts of the serpent-race, 

A broad-wayed city, walled and barred, 

Which watchful legions keep and guard. 

The fiercest of the serpent youth. 

Each awful for his venomed tooth; 

And throned in his imperial hall 
Is VasuJd who rules them alL” 

They are frequently mentioned in connexion with tiie tribes 
in South India. Tamil giammaiians have divided the early 
south Indian races under Makkal, Tevar and Nagar. The southern 
Nagas are mentioned as a very hardy and warlike race in the 
period of the Sdngam texts. They are described as *' having 
curved Upe, large bright teeth and a voice like thunder **. They 
delighted in mischief and were always anned with the noose. 
That they had well-built cities becomes clear from the statement 
in the SHappadikdram that Kaverippattanam, the ChO]a capital, 
was as famous and ancient as the metropolis of the Nagas and 
the Nagana^uM They were a civilized i)eople, and were, some 
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of tliem, e3q)ert weavers, as is clear from the evidence aSorded 
by the Tamil work where we read of the 

cloth of very fine texture presented by the N^a, Nila by name. 
The following names of Nagas appear in the Mahabalipuram 
inscription of Rajendra ChOla: 0}i, Mugali and l^anka were 
perhaps the three septs among them. The inscription reads 
as follow **:— 

OU Hagan Ma^iyan Alagiya Clwla 
Amur naUu Muvenda VeUtn 
Oli Nagan Chandraiekaran 
OU Nagan 

Indu Puravan ^anJcanSgan 
Ucchari KCavan Mugali Nagan. 

The Nagas are seen in Tamil literature divided into Maravar, 
Byinar, Oliyar, Oviyar, Paratavar, and Ayuvajar. The Maravars 
are represented as the fighting clan of South India, characterised 
by great vigour and hardihood and powers of fighting. ** Of 
strong limbs and hardy frame, fierce-looking like the tiger, 
wearing long and curled locks of hair, the bloodthirsty hfaravan 
armed with the bow, ever ready to injure others, shoots his 
arrows at poor and helpless travellers, only to feast his eyes 
with the quivering limbs of his victims.’’ “ The loud twang 
of their powerful bow-string, and the stirring sound of their 
double-headed drums, compel even kings with large armies 
to fly.” ** The Mara vars seem thus to have made very successful 
soldiers, and the commander of the forces of one of the Pao4y& 
kings was a Marava by name Nalai Kilavan Nagan. Eyinar or 
Vedar corresponded in those old times to the Eallars of 
Tinnevelly, and were a band of free-booters, engaged in clearing 
the forests, and hunting and catching wild birds and beasts. 
Oattle-liftiog and plunder were their main occupation. They were 
ad^>te in the black arte and the secret sciences of witchcraft 
and sorcery, and were particularly acquainted with the science 
of <Hnens and signs. They indulged in bufialo sacrifices, and this 
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Animal was perhaps their totem, as, for example, it is seen to be 
of the Todas of the Nilgiris. The Paratavar were the fishing 
class; and the 0}iyar8 appear to have been the seafaring 
section among them. The latter are spoken of in the 
Mahavamia ** as having succeeded the E^ls, and wrested the 
domination of the sea from them. They were fiurly dispersed 
over the coasts of South India, as may be inferred from place* 
names like Nagapattanam and Nagarkoil. 

The women of the Nagas should have been looked upon as 
beautiful, as is evidenced by the marriage of Arjuna tiie Paudava 
with Xllupi the N^a princess and the frequent marriage-relations 
of ^6 Naga women and South Indian princes. The Pallava 
Vua Kurcha married a Naga princess. Ei}}i Ch5}a married the 
Naga maiden Pilivalai, ^e daughter of Valai Yanan by Vasa 
Mailai, and had a son by her.*’ As Mr Venkayya says,** “the 
account of the Epic hero Arjuna marrying a Naga queen, and 
similar stories current about the early Chdla kings in Tamil 
literature, combiued with what is stated of Naga connexions with 
the first Pallava kings ... confirm the accepted belief that the 
Nagas were the indigenous rulers of South India, and that they 
were subdued in course of time by the powerful kings from the 
North, eventually losing their individuality by intermarriage with 
the foreigners.” We may conclude from what has been stated 
above, “that riie Nagas developed their sea-power, allied 
themselves with the A^ans of IGndustan and with the Ch5}as 
and the Pallavas in the South, entered into matrimonial relations 
with these princes, and expanded from the sea-coast into the 
interior of India in later times.” ** 


VI 

The GAimHABVAS 

The Gandharvas were a tribe inhabiting the Himalayan 
r^on round the Dttaia-Kuru. The Purauas contain stories 
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of frequent fighting between the Gandharras and Nagae. 
The cities of the Gandharvas are referred to as magnificent, 
as the women of the Nagas were considered handsome. These 
are also mythicized in Sanskrit literature, are described as having 
their abode in the sky and aiding the gods by procuring for them 
soma for sacrifice. They are depicted variously as medicine- 
mongers and surgeons and as skilled musicians attending on 
ihe gods. They seem to have also had prevalent among them 
a system of marriage—the gandhtna —which was adapted by 
the Aryas and of which there is good evidence in the Indian 
Epic and Purapa stories. 


vn 

The RIeshasas 

The Rakshasas were a colony of people inhabiting the region 
extending from Janasthana, which may be placed somewhere 
in the delta of the river Godavari, to Tj>nVft or C^lon. They 
were a civilized people, and are said to have descended from the 
royal family of VaiiaiL*^ Their ^heie of infiuence lay ove^ the 
whole of the triangular portion of South India from Nasik on 
the west, the mouths of the Godavari on the east to Lanka 
far in the south that was the capital of thrir king. The tribes 
Daitya, Danava, and Rakshasa were kith and kin.*^ The 
Rakshasas were also known in Indian tradition as Brahma- 
rSkshasas. They disturbed the Aryan ceremonies and sacrifices, 
and some of the tribe are described as cannibals.^ 

vni 

Tee Vaearas 

The Vanaras were akin to the Rakshasas, both being descend¬ 
ants of PuJastya.** In the Edmdyapa, for reason, perhaps, 
Havana and Sugriva are qoken of as ** brothers or at least 
as of tire same fiunily. The Jaina Ramayof^ cfl-llfl the kingdom 
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oi Sugriva tiie kingdom of the monkey-flag. This device on 
the tribal banner may have, among other reasons, led to the fcorcea 
being called the monkey-army.’* The Vanaras are seen classifled 
in the Rdmdya^ into various septs, Hari, F|svanga, Eapi, 
Rkshas and Golangfllas, all these names being taken as ^onyms 
for ** monkey **. They were forest-dwell^s and had Eishkindha 
as the seat of their king. They were closely allied to the ^baias, 
another non-Aiyan tribe that also welcomed the Aryan civilizing 
influences. 

IX 

Causes oe Collision 

Mutual rivalry among the Aryas and the non-Aiyas formed the 
cause of wars in the previous period. The conception of war aa 
an engine for destroying the heathen or barbarian, which 
prevailed in ancient Greece and Rome, is seen to operate in India 
also. The MaJiabhdrata says ’• : “ War was invented by Indra 
for destroying the barbarians, and weapons and armour were 
created for the same end. Hence merit is acquired by the 
destruction of these.” The hostile relations of the two 
peoples varied according to circumstances. Hardy colonists 
would certainly have penetrated into the tiiiok jun^es and shown 
their non-Aryan brethren features of their civilization and 
culture. The plot of the JRamayana, for example, shows the 
attempt of the Aryas of the North to expand into the non- 
Aryan regions lying in the South. It is the first literary record 
of the crossing by the Aryas of north India beyond the Vindhya 
mountain, which was in this period the southern boundary of 
Aryavarta, and their armed invasion into south India.” 

Hunting excursions, which were a pastime with members 
of the ri(h jfomilies of the Aryas, may have similarly helped 
on tile acquaintance of the two peoples resulting in war or peace. 
Of such the Epics abound in innumerable instances. 

Next, it was customary for Aryan sages to (hoose the jungle 
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for their penance,*' and there were complainta from riahU 
performing austerities that the non-Aryaa interrupted their 
religious rites. VUvaznitra requested Da4aratha for the loan of 
Rama's services to put down the Bikshasas who shot at his 
sacrificial altar balls of flesh and clots of blood, and against 
whom all his curses were in vain." While Rama was residing 
in the summit of ChitrakfitA during his exile, the hermits living 
round piteously complained to him of the harassment to which 
the anarya savages so frequently subjected them.*^ Khara the 
Rakshasa chief was bent on molesting the sages that had 
chosen Janasthana for their austerities. Surrounded by others 
of his tribe, of horrid forms and features, he destroyed the 
ceremonies of the Aryan priests, cast away in confusion tiie 
sacrificial utensils and extinguished the sacred fire with water. 
Another instance is seen in the occasion for fight between the 
Pai^da^ prince Arjuna and ^e Nishada chief Ekalavya.** 
Arjona is said to have visited the country of Ekalavya, 
and ccmquered in battle a son of the Nishada king. This resulted 
in a war in which Arjuna fought furiously. The undaunted 
Pandava took the Kishada king himself and protected the 
sacrifices performed by the Aryan priests. 

The sensuali^ and lust of some of the non-Aryan chiefs 
afforded another groimd of quarrel. Ravana’s attempt to seduce 
Sita and Elchaka's effort to outrage DraupadI are classical 
instances in point. We have a third where Jayadratba, the king 
of the mixed tribes Sindhu-Sauvfras, tries to carry o5 Dxaupadi 
to the forest in the absence of her husbands daring the period 
of their exile, and “ commits therefore an act unworthy of an 
Arya He is pursued and confronted by Bhuna and Arjuna, 
forced to submit and finally put to death." 

The frequent quarrels among the non-Aiyas themselves 
invited no doubt the intervention of the Aiyas. This finds a 
^orious instance in Rama’s alliance wirii the Vanara king 
flugriva against his brother Vali." 
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X 

Kok-Akyak Resistance 

The Aiyan colonization of new lands could have gone on not 
without a hard and serious attempt at resistance on the part of 
the non-Aryan tribes and chiefs. The wars which Bhima had 
to wage with Hidunba and Baka, and those that were fought 
with Ehara and Dushaua by Rama illustrate the extension of 
Aryan supremacy into the regions of non-Aryan tribes, who 
resisted the advance of the Aryas, but were at last vanquished. 
The P^davas are said to have burnt the Khandava forest 
inhabited by Nagaa and other forest-tribes who obstructed 
the advance of the Aryan conquerors and objected to the 
condagration which was ultimately carried out by the P^davas, 
on the advice of their friend and guide Krishna. The latter had 
apparenriy to fight with a Naga king Kaliya on the banks of 
the Jumna as the legend of this Yadava prince having destroyed 
the “ black serpent ” Kaliya clearly shows. Krishna over¬ 
came this dreadful non-Aryan chief, and the story is taken to 
symbolize the destruction of evil and die emanation of light 
and virtue in the world. Aryan intrusion and non-Aryan 
opposition is evident in the story of Agastya and Vatspi and 
Bvala, two Asora chiefs whom Agastya is said to have reduced 
to ashes. Vatapi and Bvala were two Asura brothers living in 
the Dandaka forest disturbing the ceremonies of the Aryan 
sages and destroying the rishis that bad settled there for peaceful 
penance. They took the guise of learned Brahmans and invited 
the rishi Agastya to dinner at a iraddha (annual obsequies). 
Vatapi disguised himself as a ram which having been sacrificed 
was partaken of by the guests. After the feast was over, llvtJa 
called out for Vatapi who would come out, being transformed 
into an Asora, ripping open the bowels of those that had eaten 
of him. This trick was futile on Agastya who was able by the 
frree of his prayers to digest his food. Bvala as usual called 
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out for his brother, but the latter could not return to life. 
Rvala sought to wreak his vengeance on Agastya, but was burnt 
by the fire that Hashed from the powerful eye of that sage. This 
story is an example of a confused admixture of myth and fable, 
history and fact. If we disentangle what is legend and hury tale in 
this story, we shall discover tiiat it is intended to illustrate 
little more than the molestation that was caused by the 
non-Aryan Asura chiefs, and the elective way in which the Aryas 
overcame them. 

XI 

Alliakoes 

But <he evidence is strong of peaceful intercourse as well. 
The friendship of some of the non-Aryan chiefs with the Aiyas 
is evidenced by Guha’s kindness and ^barfs ofierings to Rama. 
The Nishada king Guha received Rama, Sita and Lakahmana 
with cordial welcome, provided them with boats and towed them 
across the ferry on the Ganges. Bharata in his journey to the 
forest in search of his brother received a similar reception at 
the hands of this non-Aiyan chieftain. The story of ^bad 
is an epitome of a non-Aiyan tribe that had been completely 
infiuenced by Aryan culture. Apparently, she belonged to the 
tribe of the iSabaras whose main occupation was hunting and 
bird-catching, and who are represented now by a tribe of the 
same name inhabiting the hills of Central India. She is styled 
a iratnai}l, led the pious and virtuous life of a nun and considered 
herself blessed by acquaintance with the prince of the Aryas. 
The Yanaras must have exhibited a ready disposition to welcome 
Aryan civilization since they entered into a league with Rama 
and aided him in his expedition against Lanka. Rama reinstated 
the Vanara king Sugriva on the throne of XiabkindhA and 
received his assistance against the ** black tribes ** farther south. 
The Danava chieftain Elabandha having been defeated in battle 
agrees to act as the intellectu^ guide of Rama and TAkn>iTnfl.^A 
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in their quest of Sita. It was be that directed the brothers 
to Sugriva. Every Hindu is well aware of the service which 
the faithful Hunuman rendered to Rama in discovering Sita 
who had been carried away and kept in captivity at Lanka by 
Havana. Vibhl^na stron^y disapproved of Havana’s unwise 
and unlawful acts against Rama. The words of Yibhlshana ** 
show how wholesome and reasonable the grounds were on which 
he wanted his brother to desist from undertaking the ruinous 
war with Rama. His advice discloses a very high standard of 
equity and fairness which were incomprehensible to Havana 
who was paving the way for his own fall, ** like a man who, being 
seised by extreme thirst, attempts to quench it unconsciously 
with a cup of poison.” His words of advice, as harsh to the ear 
as wholesome in effect, would never appeal to Havana, who like 
an elephant bathed in fresh water would only throw mud on 
his own back. Yibhishana therefore deserted his brother and 
threw himself at the feet of the Aryan prince and became his 
confidant. Many non-Aryan chie& allied themselves with either 
of the combatants and took part in the Great War 


xn 

Thx PoXiinoAL Mobalxtt of the Age 

The dealings in war and peace were marked by a standard 
of political morality and of moral duty in which the non-Aiyas 
were not much behind their Aryan fellows.*’ The conditions 
r^;arding the agents of warfare in this period may be set forth, 
in the following manner:— 

(1) Everything in warfare should be fair and open. 

(2) There should be some distinguishing badge or sign on 
both sides. 

(3) The 6fiicien<^ of the army depended on drillmg, oigani 2 a> 
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tion and leadership. The kmg was the high commander and 
directly led the army to the battle-field in many cases. In others, 
the work was entrusted to able commanders. 

(4) All should conform to the r^ulations of war. 

In &e Epics there is clear enunciation of the principles which 
were to guide the invaders. Here we have certain rules 
framed for the combatants corresponding to ** military codes 
This is clear from the Maf^harala,*^ where among the articles 
of agreement between the Pa];^d&vas and the Eauravas are:— 

(1) We will make war on each other without stratagem or 
treachery. 

(2) No man shall take up arms against another witiiout 
giving him notice. 

(3) When one is engaged with another, no third man shall 
interfere. 

These regulations may be broadly classified as preventive 
and positive. Under the first head are included all the rules 
which may have been in observance even among primitive 
peoples, while the latter are a feature only in a society of an 
advanced character. The philosophy of war in ancient India 
is made up of both classes of rules. Not onfy^ the Aryas but the 
non-Aryas appear to have been guided by such noble ideas of 
international equity. In fact, Vali’s discourse with Rama 
^ows that the non-Aryas were no strangers to those rules of 
public morality, which, it was held, were observed or ought 
to be observed by the Aryas of the age. The ancient Indiana 
had hi^y developed rules to ensure fairness in fitting. It 
was agreed that only wairiora placed in Bimilaf circumstances 
should encounter each other in fair and open combat. A king 
should fi^t with a long, a car-warrior with one of his own class, 
a filter on an elephant should have for his antagonist one 
of the same order, a oavalry officer should be met by a cavalry 
officer, and a foot soldier by a foot soldier. 
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xin 

The Etbios ov Warfare 

The txeatznent accorded to combatants on the enemj-side 
has differed in the different ages of the history of India. In 
the age of the Rig^Veda, when there were no advanced notions 
of intertribal moralily* there was even wholesale destraction. 
In the wars that were fought between the Aryas and the Dasyus 
the opposing parties were actuated only by the desire to extirpate 
the foe, by means fair or foul. The idea then was that war waa 
an engine invented by India to exterminate the Dasyus, and it 
was for being destroyed that they were bom. In the Epic age 
it is found that &e treatment accorded to inhabitants of occupied 
and conquered places was more humane. 

The conversation between Vali and Rama ** discloses to us 
that the hard blow ^at Rama gave and that shot Yali dead waa 
an offence against international law even as known to the Y^ara 
chief. Vali asks: 

“What advantage hast thou obtained by stabbing me 
behind my back, 0 Rama I 1 have given thee no offence, 
whether in thy capital or country. Thou oughtest to know, 
0 King, that righteousness is among the badges of the true 
Kahatriya, who would never strike at one that is free from 
fault. Thy valour, alas I has been displayed against one who 
was hard beset by a fighting enemy, and who never oared to 
take up arms against thee.** 

Ravaua*8 attempted seduction of Slta was an act of war, 
and morally reprehensible, but a casus helU had been given him 
also in the mutilation of the members of his sister ^tlipanakha. 

XIV 

Non-Abtan Ideas of Conduct 

Even as regards those principles of equity which should 
govern the rektions of nations in peaceful times, the non-Aiyas 
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appear to have possessed advanced ideas. It was accepted 
that to put to death an envoy was opposed to the general 
conduct of kings, and was condemnable by the whole world.®® 
Havana spared the life of Hanuznan when it was pointed out to 
l^im tliat he was an envoy from Rama, and that the person of an 
emissary was sacred and inviolable.*^ But there were certain 
recognised punishments that could be meted out to an offending 
envoy, such as caudng mutilation of limbs, cropping of the 
hair, etc. Therefore Ravana gave the order for deforming 
Hanum^.®* 

A sense of moral duty among the non-Aryas of the age is 
proved the desertion of Vibhlshana and the wholesome advice 
of Kumbhakap;ia and Maricha to Ravana. Eumbhakap^a 
gave a moral discourse on the wicked conduct of Havana when 
he was awakened by the latta to fight agunst Rama.®® He 
admonished his brother that even at the outset he had done a 
thoughtless and wicked deed, elated by ^e pomp, power, and 
pride of Royalty, and unmindful of the inglorious consequences 
which he had then to take. Only that long, he said, could be called 
clever and calculating who would act in the present after having 
mastered the past and presaged the future. The reluctant Maricha 
had to be driven on pain of death to be instrumental in Havanans 
lustful attempt at the abduction of Sita. Maricha gave the timely 
advice, only to be rejected:— 

** Flatterers are plenty in this world, 0 King, but few are 
those that would give counsel, good and healthy, thou^ 
bitter; and fewer still are those that pay heed to such 
willingly.'* ®* 

A high feeling of political duty is shown in Kumhhakaiua*8 
adhmng to Havana. When the latter peremptorily said, “ Let 
the dead past bury its dead; do what is best under the ciicum* 
stances cm hand,*’ Eumhhakapiia yielded and observed that ^riiat 
he said was well^toitioned and due to brotheriy affection. 
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He waited only for his behest.** la not a keen sense of chdvaliy 
evident in Havana’s refraining from Hie murder of Sita when 
he found his overtures repeatedly rejected? 

The Aryan bard may explain away the good points of his foes 
and the weaknesses of his own heroes; but he is really testifying 
to the advanced character of the non-Aryas when he says Hiat they 
were really Aiyas, but under Hie influence of a curse.** He is also 
conceding another large point when he describes the rule of the 
non-Aryan king as magnificent, the might of his arm as invinc¬ 
ible, and the country of LanlrA as prosperous and happy. 

XV 

Social Relahons ik the Age 

The social relations of the non-Aiyas and the Aiyaa had much 
improved since the Yedio period. Then we had only a few 
stray references to admixture of blood, but in the Epics there 
are several instances of such, leading perhaps to regular and 
permanent relationships. Santanu, the king of Hastinapura, 
married Satyavati, a hsh-woman. Yyasa is depicted as the 
son of Parana by a fisb-girl, who was employed at a ferry on 
Hie Jumna. *^ Bhima married Hidimbi, the sister of a pow^ful 
Rakshasa, on condition Hiat she should not disclose her naHve 
ill-breeding, but behave like a woman of hi gh birth and gmtie 
breeding.** This is of special interest as conceding that non-Aryan 
women were capable of acquiring (or assuming) the noble and 
dignified bearing of the Arya, and becoming accomplished and 
refined like the latter. Arjuna married Ulupf, a Naga princess. 
He is likewise said to have gone to Mauipui or MaualQr,** married 
the daughter of the taja there, and begot Babhruvahana by her. 
Abhimanyu, a son of Arjuna, was married to Uttaia, a daughter 
of Hie Mat^ king Virata.** Ravapa was the son of Viiravas 
by EaikasI, a RalmhaH.*^ More instances of the kind might be 
mentioned. It may be that some of these stories of marriages 
contain miraculous and mythical elements, but Hiese could have 
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found cuirency in India only at a time when the union of an 
Arya with a non*Aryan woman was not altogether foreign 
to the Aryan sentiment. It is possible that there was for a long 
time maniagc-relationship between the royal line of the Kurus and 
that of the Matsya country, as is evidenced by Para^ara*s marriage 
with a fish-woman, ^ntanu’s with Matsyagandhl, and Abhi- 
manyu’s with Uttara, the daughter of Virata, king of the Matsya 
country.** 

XVI 

Epic Coloubs and Couplezioks 

The frequent unions of persons belonging to difierent classes 
and races are indicated, p^haps, in the different compleziona 
of ihe characters in the Epic poems. Rama, Erislma and Vy^ 
were dark; Balarama was white. Arjuna’s colour is given 
variously as white and dark. Of heroines, Draupadi was dark, 
while Sita’s complexion was a golden yellow. A fairly good 
idea of the change that had taken place in the complexion 
and ethnic features of the Aiyas of the age could be formed 
from ^e description given of the heroes and heroines in the 
Mahabharata.** “Here is Yudhiahthira, king of the Kurus, 
in c<»uplezion pure as gold, stalwart and strong in body like the 
undaunted lion, with a prominent nose and large, long and 
reddish eyes. Here is Bhuna (Vrikodara), whose gait is like that 
of an elephant in rut, fair as burnished gold, with broad and big 
shoulders, perfect in every limb, and with stout and long arms. By 
his side is the great archer Arjuna, young and dark in complexion, 
resembling the leader of an elephant-herd, with shoulders high 
like a licm, and eyes long like a lotus petal. Beside Kunti, the 
two princes Nakula and Sahadeva; looking lik<> Vishnu and 
India, stand imequalled in the whole world for beauty, valour 
and virtae. Here is Draupadi, perfect in plan and noble in build, 
dadc and graceful like the lily, with ^es like the lotus, very 
I j akshrol incarnate. Gose by h« is Subhadra, the sister of 
Kri sh na , thB wielder of the discus, whose body is of the hue of 
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gold, and who is a phantom of delight even like the Moom 
Here is the dau^ter of the Haga king, a wife of Arjuna, who is 
as pure gold, and by her is Chitrangada whose complexion is like 
that of a fresh-plucked maihuka flower. Here is the chief wife 
of Bhima, the daughter of the general who vied with Erialiija 
in valour, with complexion like that of a Ulj full-blown. Here 
stands the wife of Sahadeva, the daughter of Jaiasandha of 
Magadha, graceful like the cham.'pdka flower. Beside h^ is the 
wife of Nakula, twined like a creeper to tiie former, beautiful 
like a blue lotus. Here is the daughter of the Virata king, 
fair like molten gold, the widow of Abhimanjm, who laid down 
his life in the field of fitting. Besides, there are a hundred or 
more of white-robed la^es, the widows of the Eaurava princes 
slain in battle.” 

In the Brihaddra'^yaka Vjfanuhad we have passages which 
show how the colour of the Aryas of the Madhyade^ changed 
gradually owing to the mingling of castes and various other causes. 
” If the parents wish that they should have a son white in com¬ 
plexion, having knowledge only of one Veda, they should take 
boiled rice with milk and butter. If they wish to have a son 
reddish in complexion and with tawn/ eyes, but knowing two 
Vedas, boiled rice should be taken with cord and butter. If 
the desire be for a dmk son, with red eyes, but having knowledge 
of three Vedas, the food advised is boiled rice mixed with water 
and curd. If the parents wish to have a learned son famous as a 
speaker, having title qualities of a Kshatari^, and possessing 
Imowledge of all the Vedas, they are advised to add a littie meat 
to the rice and butter. If the craving is for a learned and 
accomplished girl, sesame should he mixed with the rice and 
butter.” These texts show that the offspring were of different 
complexions, 'vriiite {kuJda), reddish {ha^Qa), and dark (iyoma). 
White complexion and full knowledge of the Veda, which were 
the peculiar features of the Aryas of the previous epoch, are not 
now seen necessarily to go togetiiei; nor do dark complexion 
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and ignorance of tilie Veda, the peculiarities of the non-Aryan 
peoples of the Vedic period. A dark son with reddish eyes, 
as the passage shows, may have more knowledge of the Vedas 
than one with a white complexion. This is probably why in the 
Kathaka Samhitd a Vai^a is described as white, while the 
Bajanya or Eshatriya is of the smoke-colour. The gradual 
change in the complexion of the Aryas is illustrated in 
a passage in the Mababharaia where the colour of Vishnu 
is said to change from age to age. In the Krita yuga 
it was white; in the Treta, yellow ; in the Dvapara, red; and 
in the Kali age it is black. 

The influence of the food eaten on the nature, colotu and the 
intellectual qualities and attainments of the offspring is also 
in evidence in the above passages. As Dr Hutton says of a belief 
among the Serna Kagas, the ill-consequences which are held to 
follow the use of certain animals and birds as food more often 
attend the offspring of the eaters than the eaters themselves.’* 
This was among the various grounds on which interdining and 
the taking of forbidden food were so particularly interdicted 
in the social life of ancient India. It may also be pointed out 
that the long sojourn in the hot plains may have transformed 
the complexion of the white Aryas by covering it with the 
shadowed livery of the burnished sun. 

xvn 

Sou£ New Cbiteeu or Castr 

The anxiety of Arjuna to preserve the purity of castes probably 
points to a tendency already existing towards a confusion, of 
castes. When impiety prevails, 0 Krishna, the women of Hie 
family become corrupt; women cormpted, &ere will be inta- 
mingling of castes; confusion of castes leads families to hell.”^ 
The intermixture of castes that was taking place is also hinted 
in a convtfsation between Tudhishthira and Kahuaha (in 
the form of a serpent) when they met in a forest.** Nahusha 
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asks tke PaQ^ava the definition of the word Brahmaoa, and he 
should release his brother Bhima, who had been caught bj him, 
only if a satisfactory answer was given. Yudhishthiis replies: 
"Honesty, charity, integrity, patience and good conduct, 
forbearance and naeditation, it is these that make a Brahmaua." 
Nahusha asks, "If the four-fold classification is authentic, 
and is the basis of the society, what to say when these 
qualities are found in the ^fidrasl " Tudhiahthixa says, 
finally, " A Brahmana may sometimes lack the good (qualities 
found in a $udra. A Brahmaoa is not to be known as 
such merely by his name or from the accident of birth, nor 
is a ^udra by his. Where virtue and righteous conduct is found, 
there is the Brahmaua. A ^udra is he who is without them." 
" It was impossible at the time to determine exactly the caste 
to which a person belonged by the fact of birth alone, owing to 
the admixture of castes that had taken place." We read else¬ 
where in the same Epic," not birth, not sacrament, not learning 
make one deija (twice-bom), but righteous conduct alone 
makes it." " Be he a ^udra or a member of any other class, 
he that serves as a raft on a raftless current or helps to ford 
the unfordable, certainly deserves respect in every way." ^ 
It was getting to be slowly recognized that what really 
counts is righteous conduct and not credal futh. ^ftdras 
worthy of respect were invited for the sacrifices performed 
by the Kshatriya princes of the age.’* As ^ese novel ideas and 
features appeared, a new criterion of caste came to be formed, 
viz. conduct and occupation. " The icna orders have been 
created by me in accordance with the nature of men and their 
predisposition to duties," says the Lord in the G%d.’* That good 
character and wortiiy behaviour were the true tests of an Acya 
becomes clear in Manu’s code where we have the following: 
" Behaviour imworthy of an Arya, harshness, cruelty, habitual 
n^ect of the prescribed duties betray in this world a man 
of low and impure origin." Caste became a question of conduct 
or character. 
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xvm 

POLTANDRT, POLYOA3fy, AND MoNOOAMT 

Monogamy waa tJiio rule in Aryan socdal life in the age of the 
Epics and the Brahmapaa; and we read that ** a woman who 
is not loyal to her husband incurs the sin of killing an embryo, 
and certainly portends misery”. It is also stated lhat “ the same 
sin overtakes the man that is untrue to his wife who is devoted, 
chaste and pure But ^ere are relics of polygamy even in 
the Vedic scriptures. In the Aiiareya Brahma^ we read, ** One 
man may have more than one wife, but one woman has never 
more than one husband.” 

It is possible that the polyandry of Draupadi was the relic 
of a custom borrowed from the non-Aryas. Polyandry was 
certainly an unknown thing in Aryavarta, but was not uncommon 
outside the pale of Brahmagic civilization, and was the prevalent 
custom among the Uttara-Eurus. The practice may have filtered 
into this region from borderland of Tibet which has given 
the name to one distinct kind of polyandry.*’ We are told in 
the Mahabharata that the Pandava brothers were given birth 
to in the Himalayan region, and they were brought by Brahmana 
sages to the court of Dhritarashtra and presented to Bhlshma.** 
Hence the PaDd&^^ were always slighted by the Eauravas as 
people whose antecedents were not clearly traceable. It is 
probable that the practice of polyandry was got from the non* 
Aryan people on the Himalayas in the neighbourhood.** That 
this was a custom prevalent in tiie family of the PandAvas is 
indicated in a short conversation between Yndhiahthira and 
Dmpada, the king of Pafichala, when the former proposed that 
Draupadi that had been won by Azjuna’s valour shall be the 
wife of all the five brothers.** 

Dsttpada ; One man may have many duly wedded wives, 
but it is nowhere stated that one woman may have more than 
one hnsband. NeiUier in scri^tutes nor in current practice is 
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it accepted. 0 Euutf’s son, well-versed in the moral codes, 
wherefrom is this your sanction for a deed that is contrary to 
practice and precept 1 

Yudhishthhia : It is beyond our power to discover the origins 
of this practice. We only follow the old and righteous path 
taken by oui ancestors. I do not tell an untruth, nor do 1 allow 
my mind to be led astray. What I say is the behest of my 
mother, and is therefore my earnest wish. I have heard of this 
custom as prevalent in our family, from the great sage Vyasa 
himself. It has therefore to be accepted unquestionin^y. 
Let no doubts haunt your mind on the point. 

Apparently, it came as a surprise to the king of the PaSchala 
country, who was, however, persuaded to give his daughter 
in marriage to all the five. 

The change from primitive marriage-forms to monogamy and 
settled family-life is apparentiy indicated in the following story 
in the Mahabharaia.*^ Formerly, women used to go about freely. 
They were not so secluded in their life as now, yet they were 
not regarded sinful, for that was the sanctioned custom of the 
times. That very custom is followed to-day by birds and beasts 
without any exhibition of jealou^, and is yet regarded witii 
respect among the Uttara-Eurus. The preset practaoe is 
attributed to ^vetaketu, the son of the great rikhi Uddalaka. 
The son like the father was an ascetic of great merit. One day 
in the presence of Uddalaka, a Brahmaga that had come to 
him held his wife by hand and told her, Let us go.” Beholding 
his mother seized by hand and led away, forcibly as It were, 
the son was moved by wratb. Seeing his son indignant, Uddalaka 
said, ** Be not angry, my son, this is a practice sanctioned by 
antiquity.” ^vetaketu disapproved of this custom and 
established in the world the present practice of family-life for 
men and women. This story does not show that before the 
age of the Great Epic the prevalent form of social life was 
matriarchal in India, and that the patriarchal form of family 
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was established 011 I 7 now.^* It is to be taken as reminiscent 
of the primitive practices that prevailed in distant antiquity 
in this country. It agrees well with the evolution of marriage*- 
forms postulated by anthropologists of modem times. 


TTY 

The Status of Women 

Women were held in great respect in family and social life 
in the age of the Mantras. The wife was the mistress of the house¬ 
hold, and had full sway over her husband’s father, mother, 
brothers and sisters.** Women moved out freely and witnessed 
sacrifices and ceremonies, and took part in social functions.** 
In the period of the Epics they had ceased to exercise such control 
ov^ the members of their families as before, and a householder 
'' led by Rewords of a woman was despised.** It would appear that 
the seclusion of women had then become a recognized social 
custom, and they had not the freedom as ^eir kind had in the 
previous period. Statements to the following effect are met with 
in Epic literature: “ Women who could not be noticed even in 
^eii parlour by the Sun, are now seen by the men in the street, 
and Sita, who was generally not visible even to the gods that 
measure the sky, was seen on foot in the royal road by the 
whole population of Ayodhya.’* This pmctice of seclusion was, 
however, not insisted upon in emeigendes and occasions of 
crises, snch as the outbreak of a war, svayarnwra (self-choice of 
the husband), sacrifices and marriages.** Though the reference 
in these passages is to the women of the royal household, it is 
reasonable to suppose that what applied to them should have 
been applicable to the general run of woman-kind. 

The delineation by Valmiki of the character of the heroinea 
of his is indicattve of a change that had come in the ideas 
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regarding the status of Indian women. A slight fall from the 
Vedic standard is noticeable in the &cUaj)Qtha Brahmawi and 
the Mailrayani Samhild.^ Perhaps the character of Kaikeyi 
prompted by Eubja marks the transition to a stage when women 
came to be not held in such high esteem as before. Before 
the evil and venomous insinuations against Rama and his mother, 
Kausalya, were poured into her cars, Kaikeyi was a virtuous and 
graceful character. She always treated Rama equally with her 
own son Bharata, and was at first overcome with joy when 
the happy tidings of Rama’s coronation was carried to her by 
Kubja, her servant-woman. She gave her a valuable pearl- 
necklace for having heralded the news. Besides, she is seen to 
remark that it was highly becoming tiiat the old king, following 
the good and wholesome rule of ^e Ikshvakus, should crown 
his eldest son ss the heir-apparent, Kubja found it very bard 
to drive venom into a pure and clean mind, to persuade the 
good queen that woe would betide her if Ayodhya was left to be 
ruled by Rama ! 

Da^aratha is made to exclaim, ** Women are not at all bad as 
a class. I am speaking only of Kaikeyi.” Kaikeyi alone is an 
exception to the general woman-kind who are good.** Later, 
women as a whole are described as attached to men in prosperity, 
but deserting in adversity, and Sita, the ideal of Indi a n wo me n, 
is an exception.*® Later stall, a few of the common foibles 
of women are seen attributed to Sita. La ksb r na p a is forced to 
ATftlftiTTij “ Women are generally devoid of virtue, ficUe and harsh 
by nature and disruptive in family,” wi^ reference to the rather 
harsh and cruel words Sita used against him when he refused 
to go away, leaving her alone, fully knowing that Rama could not 
have been defeated by Maiioha, and that the call for help oonld 
not be his.*^ Of course, the attitude of Sita is common and is 
easily explained. But it seems that the words were not worthy 
of that pure, noble and dignified character. 
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XX 

The Gakbhaeva Fok)( or Mabriaoe 

The Epics show that the Oandharva form oi marriage—^the 
volontarjunion in wedlock of a woman and her lover—was known 
to the Aijas of the time» e.g. that of Dashjanta and ^akontaja. 
This form of marriage is seen in the svayomvara or choice hy the 
woman herself of the husband, prevalent among the Eshatriyas. 
The svayamvara was of two kinds. In the one form, the bride 
selected her husband, having been already acquainted with the 
many qualities of his head, hand and heart, from among the 
suitors that were present at an assembly invoked for the purpose. 
In the second, a tournament was held to test the military ability 
of the candidates. Chivaliy and valour were the test of a 
suitable Eshatriya, and he who won at the tournament had 
perforce to be accepted as the husband. The success at the 
tournament testified to the ability of the bridegroom chosen. 
This institution may have been borrowed from the Gandharvas, 
as the very term denoting the marriage indicates.** 

XXI 

Intebdgtivo 

The EQndu society has laid down strict regulations in 
the matter of food. Social gatherings and convivial parties 
could not have existed in those distant times, and these were 
looked down upon. ** Eating tc^ether ” was generally prohibited, 
even among the members of the same class.** Mass-feeding was 
unknown except perhaps on occasions of sacrifices and marriage 
festivities. 

The food that was taken was supposed to possess a 
powerful influence on the character and intellect of the 
person used to it. Man is what he eats. Takmg forbidden 
food did certainly tend, according to the Indian notions, 
to lower one’s psychic powers and intellectual qualities. 
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Hence, we find rules prohibiting food of certain kinds, in certain 
seasons and from certain bands. There are elaborate regulations 
r^i;arding lawful and forbidden food for the various classes of 
the Hindu society in whatever status they be, brdkmackari, 
gnhasiha or yogi. The general feeling of repugnance to habits 
of interdining is illustrated in the question, “ Where is the chance 
of supreme bliss for Brahmans that partake of food from an 
outcasts t ** ** It is distinctly stated that Rama, following 
the practice of tiie Kahatriya princes, refused to take the food 
offered him by Guha the Nishada cbief.**^ 

The general rule was that unclean and forbidden food must 
be avoided. But we have in the ChcJiandogya Vpanishad 
an instance of a Brahmapa in dire necessity eating prohibited 
food. The story is thus narrated: When the Euru coimtry had 
been overrun by locusts, XJshasti Chakrayana took to begging 
alms with his wife at Ihhyagrama hrom some unknown 
chieftain. The chief, who had already partaken of some of 
the beans he had with him, said, “ I have no more beans 
than what remains after I have eaten.** Uahasti said, “ Give 
them to me,’* and he ate the beans that were ofiered. He was 
told then that there was something to drink, and if he ^^eased, 
he might quench his Uiirst. Ushasti replied, If I drank of it, 
I should have drunk of what was left by another, and therefore 
unclean.** The chief asked, “ Were not thoee beans unclean for 
the same reason ? ** Ushasti’s answer was, “ No, for I should not 
have lived if I had not eaten the beans, but the drinking of 
water would be for mere pleasure.” The inference is, as Sankara 
writes in his commentary,® • that “ the sin does not pollate the 
man in such stiaite This and other instances such as ^oee 
of Ajigarta, Vamadeva, Yiivainitca, and Bharadvaja are 
explained by the general principle of apaddharma by which ** be 
who, when in danger of losing his life, accepts food from any 
person whatsoever is no more tainted by sin than the sky is 
by mud *’.*’ 
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XXU 

Religious Beliefs and PRAoncss 

We may next glance at the mutual influence on religious 
beliefs and practices. We find that some of the non-Aryaa had 
not only adopted the religious beliefs and observances of the 
Aryas but had attained great proficiency in the Vedas and ^e 
Brahmanical sciences. All the sons of Viiiavas are mentioned 
as having knowledge of the Vedas and as diligent in religious 
rites.** Vibhlshana is represented by ^urpanakha in her inter¬ 
view with Rama and as one who is virtuous and 

does not follow the practice of the Rakshasas.** Ravana 
approaches Sita reciting the Vedas in order to inspire confidence 
in her. He is advised not to slaughter Sita, having mastered the 
Vedas and being an eminent hero in religious rites.^** He was 
so very proficient in the Vedio lore that a certain reclassification 
of the Yajur-Vedic texts has been attributed to him. He is 
said to have been buried with the ceremonies in vogue among the 
** twice-bom ”, and learned Brahmans officiated as priests at the 
ceremony.*®' Likewise the erudition of Eavasha Ajlflaba is 
mademuchof inthe.ditore^Bfdfimaina.'®* The story about him 
runs as follows: He was the son of Husha by a slave-girl. The 
rithit were performing a sacrifice on the hanks of the river 
SarasvaU. AilGsha came there, but the priests would not admit 
him to their company as he was low-born ” 1 But he was so 
well versed in tixe Vedic lore and was such a great adept in the 
holy idstras that by dint of his prayers he was able to divert 
the river from its original course to where he stood. The rishii 
saw the miracle, and realizing that AilQsha was a of extra¬ 
ordinary merit, took him into their company and pennitted 
him to take part in the sacred rites. 

We have in Vkluia an instance of a man not belonging to.any 
oi the ** twice-bom ” castes inskucted in the Vedas and famous 
for his i^uloeophy. In the ParichaninUa Brahmavxt there is 
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the story of Yatsa who was accused of as being a ^ildra’s son, 
and therefore unfit to take part in Yedic rituals. But he 
established his purity and manifested his greatness by walking 
unhurt through the flames of a fire>ordeal. Likewise, Jana^ti 
Fautrayana, a ^Qdra king, was taught by the Brahmana priest 
Raikva ** the deity that he worshipped 

We may now consider how far the Aryas and the non-Aryas 
influenced each other in regard to the pantheon of the age. 
In the Epics we read for the first time of Kubera the god of Riches, 
tiie treasurer of the gods.^^* He is one of the Eight Guardians 
of the quarters—Indra, Agni, Tama, Nirfiti, Varuna, Vayu, 
Eubera, and l^ana, and is assigned to the North filled in tradition 
by Soma (Hoon).>°* He is represented as Yai^vana and as a 
brother of Havana. The Brahmanaspati of the Veda now 
becomes transformed into Vinayaka or the £lephant>god, and 
is represented as the brother of Guruguha or Skanda ai^ as a 
eon of Rudra.^**’ Vedic Rudra came to be identified with 
Bhairava, the terrible aspect of 3iva, and the favourite deity 
of Havana, Bana and Padma.^* 

xxm 

Rlvi^A, THB Kino or Lanka 

Havana was a non-Aryan chieftain who had enormous mighb 
of arm and of mind. He was both a physical and intelleotoal 
giant. Epic literature depicts him in some places as possessed 
of ten heads, and he is given the names Da^agriva, Daiaaya, 
Da^anana, Daiamukha, Vim^adbhuja, etc. The usual names 
are Daiagriva and Havana. The &ct that he had only one head, 
two eyes and two hands is clear from the desmption, given of 
Havana by Hanuman, at first si^t.^ This is of great value, 
and has to be taken to be an authentic account of Havana, 
for pftn^Tn&n has had no knowledge of Havana before, and had 
no prepoeseasiona at the t^e he saw the king of the Rakshaaas. 
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Rava:^ is described as lying asleep, big like the Mandara 
mountain, and decked in precious onuunents. The breath that 
came out of his mouth resembled that of the infuriated serpent. 
He had stretched out his two stout and strong arms resembling 
the elephant's trunk, adorned with golden armlets, besmeared 
with the most fragrant sandals and scents and showing the 
scars of many a wound received in battle. He wore a golden 
crown set with pearls and precious stones, and his face 
beamed with the dazzling earrings that he wore. It is indeed 
difficult to explain why ten heads were assigned to this 
Rakshasa king. They may possibly be symbolical, mythical 
and adhyatmic in character. But riie idea of giving a number 
of heads and hands to riie images of gods and goddesses 
is quite common in India, and is peculiarly illustrative of the 
artistic taste, sssdietic talent and national temperament of the 
people of this country. The god India is said to possess a thousand 
eyes, and this feature is explained by Eautilya as being due to 
^e fact that this chief of the gods was surrounded by a thousand 
ministers. They were his eyes, and therefore India became 
in tradition the thousand'eyed though he had in reality only 
two eyes 

XXIV 

Cremation and Burial 

One of the main features of Vedic civilization was the intro- 
duction of the worship of Fire by tiie Aiyas into the lands that 
were colonised and inhabited by them. This is dlustiated early in 
Indian tradition in the story of Purflravas, who is said to have 
taken fire from the r^on of the Gandharvas, and popularized 
it in its three well-known forms, garltapattfa, ahavantya and 
iSkalwya. It is not right to say, as some have done, with 
lefer^oe to this legaid, that Puruiavas was the originator of the 
wor8h4>ofAgni among the Vedic Aiyas. The first example of the 
use of the sacred fire is perhaps to be seen in the famous sacrifice 
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performed by Daksba. Poruravas was the fifth in descent from 
Daksha as may be seen from ibe genealogical table given on 
p. 221. What PurOravas did was to popularize the fire'cult, 
and hence in the ^ulda Yajw-Veda we read ^ that Fire, as the 
result of churning the fiiesticks, is spoken of as the offspring 
of Purfiiavas and Urva^I. The same idea is brought out in 
this period by the account of Madhava the Videha. As the 
geographical horizon of the Aryas increased, there was the 
increased spread of the worship of Agni. 

The Aryas generally burnt their dead bodies, and burial 
was permitted only in exceptional circumstances. The non-Aryan 
practice was invariably, on the other hand, burial in one of the 
four forms found in the remains at Nal in Baluchistan and in 
those at Adicchnallur in South India.^^* These were (a) Thohs 
burial in kennel-like tombs; (6) Jar burial, in a big jar in which 
were placed food and drink and garments in small pots along with 
some unbumt bone kept in another jar; (c) Lamax burial in 
terra-cotta chests containing the whole body; (d) Vm burial, 
in which ashes and burnt bones and certain implements of stone 
or bronze were kept in urns. In the Epic period there is evidence 
of the gradual introduction of the practice of cremation among 
non-Aryan peoples of South India, with whom prevalent 
form of disposing of the dead was burial. That was the {oactice 
among the Rakshaaas as the following passage will shower 
^radha the Rakshasa asks Rama to “ cast away his body into 
the cave yonder and acquire merit thereby, for that is the age¬ 
long custom among Rakshasas”. Jatayu and Eabandha 
were cremated in the Aryan fashion, and the story of the latter 
is intended perhaps to indicate that this Danava chief showed 
his willingness to prefer cremation to burial that was in vogue 
in their tribe. He asks Rama to bum bis body after death. 
Similarly, Yali was cremated according to the custom of theAiyas; 
and Ravaua’s body was burnt and disposed of in the most 
elaborate and orriiodox manner. 
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XXV 

Aryan Riasis anv their Influence 

There was not only the unconscious blending in course of time of 
the religious practices of the two peoples. There were deliberate 
attempts made by Aryan riskis to Aryanize lands and peoples 
^that were non-Aryan. Work of a missionary character was 
undertaken by some sages who introduced Aryan cdvilization 
and culture into the non-Aryan regions of South India. Agastya, 
Paraiurama, and tJ^anas Sukra are prominent examples of these. 

Agastya was the first Brahmana bard to colonize the South.^* 
He is spoken of as the conqueror of the South and appears 
as the hiend and guide of Rama on his way to the South. He 
dwelt in a hermitage on the Eunjara mountain and was the 
chief of the sages that had chosen the forests of the Dekhan 
for their penance. He was a very orthodox sage and is mentioned 
in the Atharva-Veda as an adept in sorcery and witchcraft.^' He 
Impt the Rakshasas under control and is said to have reduced to 
ashes the two Asuras Vatapi and Dvala. lUma in his exile went 
to his abode, and the riahi received the brothers with great kindness 
and became their friend, adviser and protector. In early Tamil 
literature we read that he went to Dvaraka in Gujarat, and 
taking with him eighteen families of local chieftains proceeded 
to the South, where the forests were cleared and cities and 
kingdoms founded. This story has been taken by some to refer 
to a migration to South India of the Dravidian tribes from the 
Korth. More properly this l^end may be interpreted as 
indicating an advance guard of the Aryas from Nortii India, 
who may have to some extent been responsible for the later 
growth of political and social institutions in South India, based 
on those pertaining to Aryan polity of early ages. Agasfya u 
said to have had twelve disciples each one of whom was the 
author of a Tazml grammar, based on the AgatUyam (the grammar 
of Agastya). The most fffominent of these was Tolkappiyar.^* 
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Paia^urama, who cleared the earth of the Hshatriyaa thrice 
soveD times, made a gift of all his laads to Ea^japa and retired 
to ihe Mahondra mountain in the South.'^* He appears deified aa 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, is described in the Bamdyava 
aa having met Rama on his way to Ayodhya after his marriage, 
and sustained a defeat at the hands of the latter.'^* He is in 
tradition the founder of the Malabar Coast which even now is 
known as Para^urama Kshetra. He is credited with having 
reclaimed the west coast of India, which was before his time 
submerged in the Arabian Sea. He peo^ed a portion of the 
country thus got, with the Brahmans that he had taken with him. 
The teadition in Malabar is to the efiect that these were the 
Nambudiiis, whose social and religious customs were, as is held 
among them, dictated by this fishi. It is also stated that Malabar 
owes to him the Bhagavaticult, temples for the goddess numbering 
108 built by Para^uiama himself. 

The tlurd instance of a missionary sage, though he may not 
be considered to be quite as historical a character aa the previous 
two, is U^nas Sukra. He was perhaps the descendant of U^nas 
Eavyawhofiguresasam^*inthe£^-Feda.^*^ He belonged to 
the Bhargava line, and is referred to as the powerful priest of 
the non-Axyan peo|de8, Daitya, Danava, and Asura. He is 
styled tiierdme as the Daitya Qtmi. This character beocsnes 
mythical because th^ is frequent allusion to his inrimate 
connexion with the Aauras in their quarrels with the Devas. 

XXVI 

Masitihb Activity 

Whereas after a study of the previous period one may at the 
most be constrained to give the opinion that ** it is not easy to 
refuse to recognize here existence of larger vessels with zoany 
oars used for sea-voyages there is evidence in the Epic 
age that the Aryas were fuUy acquainted with the use of ships 
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on seas. In the we read that those 

who go to sea without boat do not come out of that ** As 
men who desire to cross the sea get into boats full of provisions, 
the performers of saira (sacrifice) use the trish^p formula. 
These passages maj show that navigation of the sea on boats 
was a practice prevalent in the age of the Brahmanas. Instances 
of sea-voyage are not wanting in the Mah^harata,^** in which 
we come across ** merchants ” and ** perturbed seas boats 
“ tossed about in the ocean merchants crossing the seas 
etc. The Aryas had, besides, knowledge of some of the features 
pertaining to the sea, as the following observations in the 
Ramdyai^ go to show.^‘ “ The rivers empty themselves in 
the ocean which is the lord of waters.** ** The sea heaves in the 
full-moon night with roaring breakers.** The Pandavas are said 
to have gone on a holy pilgrimage to the various shrines in India. 
It is possible that a portion of this itinerary was accomplished 
along the sea-coasts. At any rate, the description shows that 
they were fully acquainted with the sea. But the sea is referred 
to as the great friend of the Asuras, and perhaps sea-voyage 
was not undertaken by the orthodox, as it is stated that Brahmans 
who go across the sea are reckoned as outcastes.^* 

It strikes one with surprise that the Aryas had cared little to 
develop their maritime activity. Confined to their cloister, 
immersed in intellectud and spiritual pursuits, with their thoughts 
directed towards the attainment of the Divine, the Aryas may 
not have naturally the inclination to think of tiie material gains 
that the sea would have afforded them. It did not appeal to the 
poet in his account of Rama*s expedition of lAnka^ that a ship 
could be employed in getting to the island. Raghu, the ancestor of 
Rama, while marching against the Persians, is made by 
to }^er the round-about land-route to a passage acroes the 
ocean.^* Periiaps these are accounted for by the fact that sea- 
voyage was considered sinful, being a profession forbidden to 
the (»thodox Aiyas. The Dhaima^astras altogether forbid sea- 
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voyages to the “ twice-born ” and prescribe very hard penances 
for the transgression of the roles. It was an art specialized 
by the non-Aiyas famous in mutiquity as the merchants who 
conducted the maritime trade between India and the sister- 
nations in Asia. Sea-voyages were also avoided because they 
were more tedious, risky, and extensive. As Kautilya says,^** 

Water-routes are liable to destruction, are impermanent, and 
are a source of imminent danger; whereas land-routes are of the 
reverse nature. Hence, the former are to be avoided though 
they may be productive of larger profits.” 

xxvn 

liiNQxnsno Chakges 

The language of the Vedas gradually changed into Sanskrit, 
which came to be the spoken language of the Axyas. The 
spoken language became subjected to great changes both in 
vocabulary and in literary form. The general changes that were 
brought on the Vedic language, its relation to the classical 
Sanskrit which was evolved later, and the differences between the 
two languages may tiius be summarized “ Its grammaticjU 
peculiarities run throu^ all deparfanenfs: euphonio rules, 
word-formation and composition, declension, conjugation and 
i^taz. These peculiarities are partly such as characterise 
an older language, consisting in a greater originality’ of forms 
and the like, and partly such as characterise a language which 
is still in the bloom and vigour of life, its freedom untrammelled 
by other rules than those of common usage, and which, not like 
the classical Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as native spoken 
dialect, became merely a conventional medium of communication 
among the learned, being forced, as it were, into a mode of 
regularity by long and exhausting grammatical treatment. 
The dissimilaTity existing between the two in respect of the 
stock of words of which each is made up is, to say the least, 
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not less marked. Not single words alone but whole classes of 
derivations and roots, with the families that are formed from them, 
which the Veda exhibits in frequent and familiar use, are wholly 
wanting or have left but faint traces in the classical dialect, and 
this to such an extent as seems to demand, if the two be 
actually related to one another directly as mother and daughter, 
a longer interval between them than we should be inclined to 
assume, from the character and degree of the grammatical, 
and more especially the phonetic, differences.*’ 

These changes were partly due to the constant contact with 
non-Aryan dialects, and the Sanskrit language lost its ancient 
and natural character to become modem and artificiaL The 
old language had been popularized and had led to the growth 
of a large number of Prakrit dialects. As Keith observes, 
the factor of race-mixture must have played an important 
part in the creation of the Prakrits, but he says not of course 
in the sense that these represent the treatment of the Vedic 
by the aborigines on whom it was forced by their masters, but 
as influencing the racial character and speech-capacity and habits 
of the Aryan tribes. It is not easy to determine when the 
Prakrits came to be formed, but they may be placed approximately 
to tile cloee of the Epic period and the pre-Buddhist age. During 
the epoch of the Buddha Sanskrit had perhaps ceased to be 
ordinarily the spoken language, and was the language pre- 
eminentiy of the learned and the priestly class. Prakrits were 
the more popular language of the 
We have seen how in the Rig-Vedic age the non-Aiyan language 
was unintelligible to the Aryas. In the Epic age, however, the 
two peoi^es are seen to understand each other. In the PcMcha~ 
wttiia Brahsmifa the Vrofyar are described as speakizig jyikahUc^- 
oocAnm (the language of the initiated), thou^ they were un¬ 
initiated. Ravaoa spoke in lasgu^ intelligible to Sita. He ia 
said to have approached her taldug the guise of a hermit and 
redting Yedio texts in order to inspire confidence in her. Asura 
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chieftaiDB Vatapi and Ihrala spoke to Agastya in Sanskrit and 
even non-Axyan women aie represented as conversing freely 
with the Aryan princes of the age. The non-Aryas who spoke 
Sanskrit may have committed mistakes in the pronunciation 
of Sanskrit words and in grammatical construction {a'pahbda). 

The necessities of intercourse compel the aborigines to use a 
broken ‘ pigeon * form of the language of a superior civilizatioa.’' 
But it is said of Hanuman that his entmoiation was clear. He 
did not mispronounce words and spoke like one well versed in 
grammar. “ As generations pass, this mixed jai^on of the non* 
Aiyas more and more approximates to this model, and in process 
of time the old aboriginal language is forgotten and dies a natural 
death. It is only in the south of India, where aboriginal languages 
are associated with a high degree of culture, that they have held 
their own.” 
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u JEabibkiraia : S&ntl. op. dt.; Padma Purdno, ii, 27, 42-3. 

u FuAn« Purdfki, ii, 74. Ehadn is menUoned as SarpomStd in Tait. 
Son., i, 2. 

u ZDEO., for 1912. p. 72 n. 

** The oonvemon of the Nigu of Kashmir to Buddhism is thns narrated >— 

Madhvantika, a disdple of Boddha, wished to convert the Kigas in the 
ledoa. BottheXegaspQtobsUoleainhiswajandlziedtooanseiniiuytothe 
SUtatira (Teacher) w vaxtons waps, ^ep ra^ed down arrows on the Stbavira, 
bat, by the virtoe and peoanoe os the teller, th^ beoame oonverted into soft 
and sweet-eoented flowen. The ITdgas were sornnsed at this and said: *' As 
one sees those rammita of a glader remain nnohaaged thou^ strnok by the 
rays of the son, those summits of monnteins on which aQ is harmleea, so the 
drenching rain fell as a showw of vanooa fl o we r s, and the rain of arrows falling 
from the sky has become garlands of flowers." " ^nie fire did not bom his 
bo^, nor did tiie weapons or poison harm it." 

The Nigu in great astooishmmit went to the Siiavira and inquired in all 
homility vbat he wanted, and the foUerwing is the conversation 

Srsavraa t Give me t^ place. 

Nioas: A stone is not mnoh of an oflering. 
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Stb. : 71m JBleased Oim hM pradio^ed that plaoo voald b« mino. Tliii 
Kuhmir ooaatrj boiog a good ootmtiy for mot^tAtion, hea^orth, is mine. 

Nio.: Did tbe Blened One sej so T 

Sth. : He did. 

Hlo.: How mDoh land shall be offered to yon t 

8th. : As moch as I oover when seated cross-legged. 

Nlo.: 8o bo it, Tenersble cme. 

The 8lAaptra sat croas-legged and np the whole land as IMTikrama did 
in the ease of Uah&bali. (RMkhiU, Lift of iht BuddXa, pp. 165 f.) 

** S»c}fdop<adia of Rdigion and Sthiet, dtiog Grunwe^h P- 208. 

** Afotitmeiniaf, Tiii« 6^ 60. 

*» Jitaka, Ti, IfiO. *• Ibid., iv, 281. 

** Kigadwipa is to tho sooth-west of Madiffodeia. (Alberoni, India, p. 286.) 

** R&m&jfava, B&la Kiod-* ffi 20; Atapya K&od.» 32, 13. Griffith's 7^., 
It. 206. Ananta is mentioned as the chief <d the in the Bkagavat Oiti. 
Dharmendra is the beet of the Nigaa in the Jaina Sutras. KartaTirrixinna is 
said to hare oaptored Uihishmatl from Kirkotaka the chief of the Kigas, 
as we read in the Makdbhdrata 66). Of. Kirbofahatya B&gatya Dasnayoniydk 
Kafasya cAa Rituparfosya BdjarsIuM idrUmam kaUndiamc^ etc., wlim we 
find the relatim; of Nala and Nigaa. 

SSappadihUfttm, i. 18,20,21-3. TheTaogkhuls, a section of the northern 
HijpM, were also skilfol wearers of cloth. See Hodson, Pr. CuU. of India, 
p. 20. Tho extent of the Niga oonntry is thus giren in the SOappad kdaxm i 
iidfa naandda lumtifs ydianax viyanpeiaiatiu o^ntv ksdoitum (The prosperons 
country of tho N&gas 400 yojanas in extent will perish sinbing to tho nether 
rejrion). Fe^na is eight mileo. Their abode waa on the bills, as we read in the 
6\lappadik&ram : NMai&ravar Nigar tdlmoki. 

** NUa n&gan aotib'ya hoZtngam. 

** Joumdl of Litstaiun and Shanes, pt. ii, art. 4. 

** Kalittohsi, ir, 1-6; xri, 1-7. 

** From Ofa, meaning ware of the sea. 

* AfoAdeamio, 26, 30 ; 33, 42. The expolsian of the Edls by the Nigas 
should be assigned to pre-Buddhistio times, for according to eariy Buddhist 
traditiocs recorded by Tuan Chwaag, Oe^on of the Bnddha's time was peopled 
by the Nigas ** who set forth theirprenoas oommodities with labek <w pnees 
attaehed to them ”. Beal, Life of Ttiamg, 38,101. 

Tha Oriyars were (^ralroas and dashing warriors, forioos like tigen in tbe 

battlefl^.—ii, 121^. 

The Paratarar, “weiUfM on fish and flash and armed with the bow and arrow 
sti^e terror among t^ enemies by their rapid marohes."—*ifad«tnu KMji, 
11. 140 f. 

Venrioerldfiikku RdganAdii eonitm inogo^ P^iva^ai tan papanta 
punirrifanku^vi. — Ma^mehalai, zir, 24. 

** Bpigra^ist^s Rtporttfor SouUum CirtU tor 1911. 

*• Power in Early South Indian History," by Frofeasor 8. V. 
Venkateswara. p. 8, in the Journal of iAe JfpMc Society, Bangalore, for 1926. 

>• VAyu PurOpa. 62, 137-48. 

Dinara chief, is also styled a E ii k sh asa . 

** RdmSjfoifa : Bila KAodM 3; Aran. Kind-> 39. 

** Mabdbhirata : Adi, 67, 7. RdisAaeUicka Pulaetpojj/a Vinardk XinnoritM 
kUM I FoksAdIcAa manvJav^Ara ptOrOA tasya cAa dAimaiaA | 

** Bund. Kind-, 61, 3 and 3. Hanum&n tolls Rtrana: “ AlksAosendro 
RoniaA tvSm AArdid kuialam a6fwtt"| In Tud. Kip^., 20, 10, Birapa 
sends irord to Sogrtra: " TatAd At am AMUrsatno EarHa." 
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»• Rico, OoiOieer of Uvaort. i, 277. Th« words Fanora aod Mktitua An 
thtM derived in the Jaino Padma PurAfui «id in the Pampa SSmaya^a :— 

Tatii Vinanehinktna echaM dm 

Vidjf&^utrAh gaUA kkyAtim Fdnsrd iii viakfape (vi, 216) 

PHnAoMtianayo y6io manonjangadiAn^ 

' Rikahaao udma ytugAycm ndnuid vamiak praartpaU (t, 37»J. 

>• Udyi^e, 29, 30 end SI. 

»’ HeTeU. BiH. of Aryan RvU in India, p. 42. 

•• The Poreet wee chosen for its secloiion, inspimtic®. end • eelm ecan- 
mnnion with Ketore and Netore's Ooda. 

»• Bemdyana, BU* Kind*. 21,18. 

M ItArndyanth Ayod. Kind*. H*. “<* 13. 

« Jfoiawinrio, AiTMoedha, ?4, 7 fi. . tt, j « 

•* Ibid , Vana Parra, 268 and 289. *• JZifadswae. Kiah. K&nd*. 1® *• 

« IWd., Aran. Kind*. H. 66 ff. *» Ibid., 74. 

« Ibid., Ynd. Kind*. 16 and 17. . ^ « 

*' See Viswanatha, International Lav t* A«»enl Ind%a, chap. 8. 

«t pKuiiTwa Parra: Jambflkbandanirmina, 1. 

*• J'Zdindirano, Kiah. Kind*. I®. 1*1* 1®* 23, 24, 44. 

Par&ngnukkam vadkan krilvA ko wa priptaatvayd ^n<2A| 

FiaAem td pure td te yad& ndpakaromyakam {| 

DaenaHamak kahami dkarmo dkritik aaiyam cahUromaA ] 

Pankivinim rijan dandakk&pyaparadkiaku | 
MimiMApratiyudiyantam anyena eka aan&gatam | 

Vdiafneaku yoam&au nkramaate praUMiah || 

*• BAtnAyapa, Sand. Kind*. 62, 6 and 6. 

Hagadkarmaviruddkam eka Moerittakeka ^arithim] 
n IWd.. 52, 6 and 21. 

FodfcsB* na burvanti parAvarajAA] DOaaya aomto «wiua«ipewlrdi 
SAdlmKr^ yoi» tdaddiai ponureaia aanaepitak \ Brvoan parArikam paneAn 
fie 4Vo oadkam arkati || 

•• Ibid.. 62, 16. VairApyamangtaku kaidbkighAto num^y^teikA lakaka^a- 
aamnipAtak I JPtda i* dHta pravadartii dattdAn vadkam hi ^ dutaaya na noA 
krutopi I xor nilea of international eondaet relating to Diplomatic Asenta, 
the reader may be referred to the anthor'a International Lav in Ancient /nd»o, 
chape, on Diplomacy and Agente, Isatrameote and Methods of Warfare. 
••SAmayana, ToS. Kind*. 63, 4 and 13. 

yVadAomom eoi moAdra^ hnfiKm atede^intitam \ 

Kevalam vfradarpena nArmbandko viekAritak | 

BitAmihandkam 6loekya kAryAkAryain tidimoiuxAl 
BAjA aakArtkatateaffiak aaekivaik aa A«^oaf» | 

** RAanAyana, Azan* Kind*. 3^* 2. 

SulabkAk puruahAk rAfctn aatatan priyovAdinahj 
Apriyaaya tu patkyaayo vaktA irM eka dwriooAoA | 

Bivana says in reply (40, 2): Jlfa cAat horofAi JfdrfcAa Anitnu fedm 
oiOTIttlflKt POi I 

** Bivana: Aamin kAh (u y^ynktam tadidAnim vidkiyatAm (Oatam tu 
uAmkockanti gaiam lu gataaneoa »$ !\ 

Knmhhakatna : BandktMAoAdaihikiiam bkrAiranakAccka pArtkeva] acdrkam 
mattu bAleanin kartum anigdkma bandkunA | . , 

M w*«T..pW TldAkn and in Bila Kinda, ^radha and 

Kahandha mAranj^ Kin4*> ao^ Birana and his farotheia. T' 
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Adi Parra, Ami&ratarai^a, 63. 

** Ibid., 168, 17. VihthttiomttUahliitm&frak&iaya nicAdtdml VUamaHTi- 
gvxuyj^M bhaj«d\et paraMnttnf I 

** Ma^aiar i« in TumeroUj Distrioi. Th«« aro two dillaront reading*, 
Manal&r and Mapipitn (Adi, 63). 

** MahAbhUrata : Virata Parra, 77, IS. 

** ildinSyatin, Uttara Kapd^ 9, 6, 7, and 28. The account rarioB in the 
AfoAd^Adrota where R&rai^a it the eon by Pu«hpotkatS (Vana, 276). 

** Virata i* Katsya ootmtiy. Perhaps the kingdom had the fish-banner. 

** AfoA^Adroto: AiramavSaika, 27. 

** This is perhaps the earlieet passage where we hare reference to the wearing 
oi white garment by widows, a practioe that continues to this day. 
Br.Vp.,vi,4, 14-18. 

** Yana, 193, 31. Svetah krtayugt eamoA pif<Mtre(dyim« mama rakio 
dvHparomiMya krtkifah Aoliyupe totAd | 

** .8ema N&ffiu, p. 96. 

** Bha^vat Oia, i, 40 and 41. Adiarmdihiibavdi ATruAno jmwfuiAyanfi 
AuloatnyoA ) Btrishu duthf&au Virsk^eya jUjfole vanuuaniarah | SarJearo 
narakiyaiva etc | 

•* Makdbhirata : Tana. 182, 21. SI. and 82. 

*• Ibid., 314, 10. 

** Ibid., Sinti,78,38. Ap&rtyobliavtt^ramajiiaveffobhQvetpiavtth \ B^idro 
vbpyadi aUpyanyak somodAd tndnasiarAaft || 

Ibid., &bb&, 36, 41; JtimiyauMS B^Kand*> 12) 19. 

** BhofavaS (Xi&, ir, 13. CAdtvrcarnyam mayH trultfam punoAonna 
viAAdpeioA) 

AndryatA ntsAfAurofd Arfinitd ntiAAriyatmatd | 
tyanya$aii(iAa lobt kcUushayonijam B 

** FyuficAaronfydA patim naryi adyaprabhriti pbiakam \ 

BhrA^akalyi «amam ghoram bhanshyaiyasuikivakam | 

Potivratdnt tladeva bkavitH pataiam 6Au») 

** Ail. Br., iii, 23. Fadspyevom irByaU tkatya 6oA«yo ^yd noikatyi eva 
bahavak tarUi \ See Makibh&raia, Adi, 210, 27, oHed infia. 

Polyandry is of two kinds: (a) “ Tibetan,'* where a woman hss all the 
brothers for htf husbands; (6) '* Malabar ** form, in which the husbands need 
not be brothers, ss in tbe fi^ ease. The latter is apparently more primitire 
than the former. 

*« AroAdbAdnUa, Adi, 136. 

** As Hunter writes, ** It is likely that the Soythie, Naga, and the non-Azvsa 
races with their indi&renoe to hnman suffering, ibeir polyaodrie hooseboldB, 
and tbe worship of the teirifie aspects of the dirine, hsTe left tbedr mark deep 
in the terrorizing of Hindu idigion and in the degradation of women."—/ndioa 
Bmpirt, p. 238. 

•• Adi, 210, 27-31. 

** Makdbh&rata, Adi, 128. ** See seotion 1 at Chapter H. 

« B.Y., 1 .85,26, and 48. •* Ibid., x, 86.10. 

** Hafsratha is despised as ^Iriyd nSAyo oaiom gatak in Ayod. Kip^i 21, 2. 
AdrtHaoBrpk yd ndryoA BhitkartifApi vthnaa* \ 

ZlodrittAld tsoAdrdiajond ydIdApvrs prate'I ^ 

AroAdMdnila. Salya, 29,74. 

Pd no AoAyd pwd drisA^vm AAfiloirdAdiapairaM | 

Tdmadya 8UAm pakyanti rSjamirgagatA jatiAk I 

ildfiidyatio, Ayod. Kii)4’t 83,8. 
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M Vfotaiuth* cJia kricitehrtahu no yvddhe na Mt^moaro \ 

Na krtitau na tntidAe cAa derianam dvohffoU atriyak [| 

BAmiyaifa, Yud. KipAt 26. 

•* Sat. Br., U 3,1. 9, 12,13. 

*• Sank, lit, 6, 3. They u« ctuaified w " eril beings". "The 
BrihmskQM olaarlf indicate a giadoal decline in their poaitios." Vtdic Index, 
i. 486. 

** BdmdyatM, Ayod. 12,103. 

DKigadu yothiid aAtna iadhdh tv&riJytpar&h tadi | 

Na bravimi itriyaJt aarvih Bharataayaica mStaram | 

** Ibid., Xn^. SA^dx 13, SamaitJunn anuraAianti viahamastham 

tyajanti hi ( Cf. Miiiada Praina, ir, 16, where women are dasaided as nnatohle, 
flow and mean. 

** Ibid., Xrai;i. 46, 30. FimtfabtadAanndA ehapaJih ttiuhfd bhedaiarS 

j<ritiai| 

** There is perhaps an example of the Oindharra form <d marriage in X.V., 
i, 11^ 16, wh^ Fimada carries off Pumnitzi with her consent hot against the 
will of hu father. 

*■ Ait. At., t, 3, 3. These exoepiiona are seen in sogdU (oonunon dinner) 
and «apQ« (oonunon drink). 

** iStmiyapa, Bila Ki^da, 69, 14. ** Ibid., Ajod. KiQda, 87,16. 

** AtakiaMm avatMm yrdviat^ ... ehidapt Jbarma kunxUok n&ghatparia 
ttyo&AtprdyoA | Com. on CV vf., i. 10. 

** Jsenwmritt, z, 106 f. 

** JfoASbhdrata,Vana,276,13. Sai^MdaoidoAiMh sores nicAorifavraidA] 
** Admdyaoo, Aran. EApd*^ 17, 24. 

FibbtsAonaito dhann&tmiX na to JZAbsAasocAssA^ifoA j 
IWdn Tod- KMA, 109,23. »« IWd. 

^ Ait. Br.t ii, 3, 19. The story cd Jhbila SatjaUma of the Chch&ndogya 
VpamieJiod, who is said to be cd " unknown parentage ", will be dealt with 
next ohaptor. Its real signifioanoe has bem mirandecstood. 

^ Pan. Br., zie, 6, 6. CheJAendogya Vpaniehad, It, 2. 

*** Admdjfoao, Sun<L Eiod', 9, 12 ; Hahibkdrata, Yana, 276, 16, whore he 
has omoniiia and dh an eia t va. 

The gnardiana of the " Foot Qaaiters " in the Atharva. Veda (▼, 27) an 
Agoi (east), Lidra (aouth), Yarana (west), and Soma (n<fftb). 

Ait. Br., i, 21; R.V., ii, 23, 1. The hymn is QayAn&mttd Qanapatim' 
haodanahe kavim iovfadm wpomirapastatTiam iyesfc^ fdjatn BreAfliatidnt 
Brahmagaapatih Satahtnon whhitaidaaddAaaan] 

*** It is possibla, as Hnnter holds," that the later aspects of the wonhip of 
&Ta the Brihmanical doctrine of a pwfWKJ god with non*Aiyan 

Uoodr z^ea." Ind. Emp., 238. 

Awaro in Sanskrit is synoimaons with red. The Dravidian word for red is 
i»«s, ideotioal with rvdra. The following lines by hfibi^iklcTUigar intended 
to be nsed tea the play with balls (eswsia i ioi) which Soath TrwiUn gi^ it^olge 
in is intexeeting in this oonnaxion 

" With bxaoetets tinkHnz soond. while earrings ware, while jetty looks 
Diabewelled fall, while noney flows aral beetles ham. 

The Baddy One who wears ^ ashes white, whose honm 
Kens r sa<m or know, who dwells in ersry idaoa, to losing ones 
The trae, the 8^ whom hearts nntroa (^m nntrae. 

Who in Ai Ani dweUs, sing and praise, Anundnai see." 

Pope's Tr. Migikhavdiagar. 
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Diougb tho ftbovB fact may not lend mach veight to a plausible theory that 
the woiuto of diva in its later forms may have been bonowed by the Azyas 
from the Dravidians, the evidence is clear enough ctf the influenoe of the one 
cult on the other so far as the worship of this dei^ is concerned. 

6iva seems to have held the first place among the Gods before the ^riod of 
the ilAinSjKtea, e.g. Kausalyi says: MayarchitH deeopaad Sivadayah 
(Ayod. Kipd-» df). The tran^erence of the chieftain^ from Sira to Vishpu 
is perhaps imlicated in a story which says that in a quarrel that took place 
between &va and Yislipn as to their comparative strength it was the latter that 
triompbed (Bala Kip^a). 

a&rmyaiya. Sand. Ki^d-f 10. 

ArthaUitra, p. 29. CV. cMracAebshicr mahi^ih. In tho A(Aarva-Feda 
wo have (iv, 6, 1), ^jiit prathamo daia^irtko daiiayah, cxphdning 

the origin of the ]^hma^a. ^e ten heads assignod to the Bribmapa in the 
mantra is interesting, and it may give ns a duo to one of the various explanations 
of the word Baioprfoa. In the Arthailuira we read, Indratya hi manmparithad 
risAfndm taheuram ] tat ehakthuh (ta«mddi}fOtn dvyaktham tahaariikshamahvh Q 
Tho Jidna i’antpa SAmSya^a aocoonta for the ton faoee of R&vapa by 
deeoribing that in the room in wMch he was bom there was a mirror witn 
ten facets, and the head of Bivapa was reflected in all these, and therefore it 
was said that he had ton heads thongh in reality he had only one bead. 

^tih. yaj. Ved., v, 2. 

1*1 Li the MafiimtJbalai, we have the following forms of disposing of the 
dead: crematton, ezposoie, burial, cave-burial in natural pits, arid jar-borial. 

*1* B&mayafA^ Anui. Eiod-> 4, 20. 

Aval* eh&pi mftm ItAma prakshipya htkiU vraja \ 

BakshatHm gakuatvinim aha dharmah sandtoaoA y 
Bim&yaifa, .Arap. Kipd-i 11> 63. 

DohiAtiid diUrita yeno Jaranyd pupyabormapd | 

*1* A.V., ii, 32-3. AESstya appears as Ifdna (measured) in X.V., vii, 33,13. 
This word is perhaps the same as the word used for “ measure " in toe Veda. 
For this lesson. possibly, Agastya is even to-day in tho Hindu i mag i nation a 
very short riahi. 

1^* Nacohintrlriniyar on ToUaAppiyanif by Arsdan Rh«.pTnnlt«iw, 106. 

1^’ The names of the twdve disdplas of Agastya ace menacnod as : 
ToQcippiymr. Adaa KOUadan, Bundtogam, dempotehey, Vaiyipfkan, 
Vivrayao, Panampar&n, KtlaTamban, Avinayan, Kfkkapadiniyan, Natrattaa, 
and Vamanan. 

MahAhhirata, Sinti. 48, 64 f. 

Triuapla hrttah prithvim krtvA niJuhatriyAm probAttA] 
iDahfAttidm airamedAdTUe KA iyapAySdadattatah f 

*1* Bdmdyatiui, B&la Kip4- 

»« R.y., viil, 14. 

1*1 Fedic index, i, 461. In the RAmAyaya contrivances of varions kinds are 
mentioned lot crossing the waters: pjava, nam, durotto, and w^ghAfa {Ayod. 
Ki^., u«66). 

*** Pan. Br., ziv, 6,17. To vA aplaoah aamudram pnunAti na so tata wUU I 

*** Ait. Sr., vi, 21. TadyathA aairAvaRm n&eam piroASindA aamArohoyuh 
eoameoaitA trahtubhah eamdroAonri | 

e.g. Vaf^UganAnAm kakvbhito yotAArnatwA (Bropa, 26, 66). 

VibhaaahtA naartvOrpovs . .. (Ibid., 45, 8). 

TirtvA aamtidfam vapijah aamrddiA (d<^., 10, 23). 
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Iii$niytt9a, B&U Eip4> 1?; Ayod. Kio4*> 

5wr<Artiubt;iaA iahat aigarah aariidm patih. {MaiAbh&rata, Sinti, 76, 13.) 
Sw pr^BMioa fwbiddoQ far the BrUunanr infra, nrt 17. 

**’ jRa^avarnia, ir, 60. Pira«ih&n tato prtUaiUU atioJavartmaTii [ 

»• ArtJMiistra, p. 300. 

Samudragatih at/^mkdlikak proirahtabhagogmA IswApTOliidraicAa vanpathah { 
>** Journal of American Oriental Socieig, tii, 296. 


PART IV 


THE EPOCH OF UODEW HINDUISM 






THE EPOCH OP MODERN HINDUISM 


I 

Kingdoms—Aryan and non*Aryan 

In the BudcUust age we find mention of non-Aryan kingdoms 
not znnch inferior to those of the Aiyas in splendour and 
prosperity. Of the sixteen great kingdoms {mahajarui'paidh) 
mentionedin Buddhist literature^ some are distinctly non-Aryan. 
These were Anga, Magadha, Ka£, Kosala, Vajji, Malla, Chedi, 
Vam^a, Kuru, Pailchala, Maccha, ^urasena, A^laka, Avanti, 
Gandhara and Kambhoja. The earliest d3masty known in Indian 
historical p«iod—tiie ^i^unaga—^was non-Aryan. The Puranas 
say in regard to this line of Kings that its founder would make an 
end of the K^atriyas.* We also read that the kings of the earth 
after Mahapadma will be ^Qdra in origin; and ^e Nandas 
were ^Qdras and perhaps of a servile class. The king of Kosala^ 
Pasenadi, was evidently not a Kshatiiya, but he is styled a raja 
and was not infehoi to his Aryan fellow-kings. The Mauryas 
were certainly of very low extraction and, if we may believe 
the story in the Divyavadoma* Atoka was the son of Bindusars 
by a barber-woman. The Bnddhist period discloses also the 
existence of some states with republican institutions, if all of them 
may not really be republics,* such as tiie Zakiyas of Kapilavastu, 
Bhaggas of Sum^umara hill, BQlis of Allakappa, Kalamas of 
Kisaputta, Koliyas of Ramagama, Mallas of Kniinara, and of 
Pava, Moriyas of Pippalavana, Videhas of Mithila, and Ltcchavis 
of Vetoli. Some of ^ese were non-Aryan republics as their names 
signify. Further, the inscriptions of Atoka disclose the names of 
the Dravidian kingdoms of the Dekhan whi^ were looked on 
by the Mauiya emperor as outside the sphere of his authority, 
bAmg independent border kingdoms.* In the same period 
there was the establishm^t in the north-west frontier, of the 
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semi-Indian provinces of the Indo-Bactiian and Indo7Par^an 
princee; the fmn rule of the Kushanas in Hindustan; the settle¬ 
ment of the Kshatrapas in tiie west; and the invasions of the 
wandering tribes from outside, such as the ^akas, Yuechis, and 
the Huns. Thus, all our authorities show that non-Aryan king¬ 
doms were advanced in the period under survey, and India was 
subjecting herself to foreign influences. Though these may not 
have left any permanent or far-ieaohing marks on the cultural 
institutions of India, they certainly gave a new mould to her 
political life, and fashioned the social structure by introducing 
into it new blood and new ideas, which has made Indian society 
more complex and her social institutions more complicated. 

n 

Tee Intluekcs of Buddhism and Jainism 
The new religions of the Buddha and Mahavira promised 
a good and easy substitute for the old ceremonial religion of the 
Vedas. They seemed to many to open the door to a new 
era, not only of hope, but of promise. Though in their 
original form tikey were only a modiflcation of Brahmanism, 
they soon grew to be separate systems of easy devotion. 
The Buddha’s message of love, renunciation and peace 
attracted numerous recruits from among those who got 
frightened by the difficulties of Brahmanical science. The 
6 akyas were an Aryan clan, and the founder of Buddhism was 
an Aryan Eshatriya prince of the solar race. But these had 
minted themselves with the non-Aryan folk and accepted 
many of their habits and ways of living. They were, therefore, 
not allowed to intermarry with otiier Aryan clans and seem to 
have developed the un-Aiyan system of endogamy.^ Thus, 
the clan to which Gautama Buddha belonged was itself liberal 
and tolerant, and it is therefore no wonder that a scion of the 
Sakja dan should have founded a new religion in which the 
rum-Aiyan population possessed a towtt of strength. The aspect 
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of Buddhism which appealed moat to the uon-Aiyas was the 
reduction of the caste distinetdoDa to a doll leveh and they should 
have welcomed the creed of a reformer who held that whosoever 
are in bondage to the notions of birth ot of lineage, or to the 
pride of social position or connexion by marriage, they are far 
from the best wisdom and righteoiisness Hence, there is 
hardly room for doubting that the ranks of the Buddha were 
mostly recruited &om the lower castes and classes of the Indian 
society. Buddhism was essentially a religion of the proletariat. 

The authority of the Vedas was itself questioned, and people 
were taught to place their reliance on reason, not revela¬ 
tion, and to realize that efficacy lay in brotherly feeling and 
universal love rather than in inhwnAn sacrifices or costly rituals. 
An attempt was made to overthrow the very fundamental 
concepts of the Vedic Hindus, as is clear from the new 
definition of the four Vedas, which, Tuan Chwang says,^ 
was current in the Buddhist India of his time. The four Vedas 
are described as the science of health, architecture for worship 
and religious ceremonies, war and medicine. These Vpa-Vedat 
which were relegated to a subordinate position are seen now to 
take the first rank, and supersede the traditional classification. 
As Feigusson writes,‘ it may be said that no Aryan raoe in the 
pure form would have been converted to Buddhism or made to 
acc^ its dootzines, for the leading features of that faith, 
atheism and absence of caste, are essenrially non-Aiyan. The 
chief scriptures of Buddhism are not in Sanskrit but in P&|i 
and Magadhi, the language of the masses. The pillars of the 
new faith were not the ancient Aryan dynasties of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain, but the low-bom dynasty of Magadha and, later, 
the Diavidians of Ceylon. The supremacy of Buddhism under 
A^oka and the tendency for that religion to become a political 
religion led naturally to a Brahmanical reaction the influence 
of which resulted in a revolt against rixe ** inquisitorial ^anny 
of Aioka’s system **.* 
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in 

Thb ErFECT OP THE Philosopeical Systems 

There were certain internal tendencies appearing in the Hindu 
society itself which disclose tiie innate aptitude of the Arya 
for accepting the liberal principles of toleration and religious 
freedom. The non-Aryan and lower classes were given relief 
with the rapid rise of rationaiistdc thought and philosophy 
that characterised ^e sirth and fifth centuries b.c. The Aiyas 
took the lead ^ in this movement for exemption firom the round 
of ceremonies and for vouchsafing all an approach to the god¬ 
head, in whatever station of life one might be, or to whatever 
class or creed one mi^t belong in the Hindu social classification. 
The hipest spiritual attainment was made possible for every one 
as a Hindu. Thus, Actors external and internal were workiog 
for the simplification of the complicated ceremonial system of 
the previous periods. The orthodox philosophy of the Sankhya, 
Yoga snd Vedanta which enundate the principle ** the same 
am I to all beings and I am s^aead out evenly before 
aU”, emphasised the importance of Jnana (knowledge 
divine) over Karma (duties). It has been interpreted that 
the Bhagautt GUa^ gives a secondary place to Vedic lore, 
because the latter attaches much importance to vishaya (subjects) 
characterized by the “ three gwuu ** — saiva, rajas and tamos. 
Krishna advises Arjuna to get rid of these shackles, for “ the 
external forms do not make tiie monk, it is only an attitude 
of non-attaohment that makes one The sage and law-giver 
Yajfiavalkya expresses tlie same idea in odier words. ** A man 
is virtnous not for his abode in the forest; it is only ri^teous 
conduct that makes one a hermit.” The masses must have 
[ffofited by the philosophioal reaction, for, though the Vedas 
were pitdiibited to them, tiie Dar^anas were not, and these 
latter were not claimed as the monopoly of any partionlar 
order in the society. It is true that the ^fidras were not to 
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be allowed, according to tlie Smritis,^ to hear the recitalnon 
of the Vedio texts, to repeat them, or retain them; and that 
the priest was, in general, prevented from ezplmning to them the 
holy law. But it was recognized that he was free to perform 
such ceremonies as required only the use of the ma/niraa in the 
Puraaas,” which were found in practice to be as efficacious 
from the spiritual point of view as those in the Yedic scriptures. 

The tendency to question the validity of the Yedic sanctioii 
finds ample and emphatic illustrarion in the following words 
of the Buddha: ** Do not be gxiided by rumours, by that which 
is recorded in sacred books, by reasons or deduorions which appear 
to be reasonable or logical simply because of their external 
appearance of fhe possible; do not believe because it is the 
ascetic or teacher that speaks; but when by your personal 
conviction you recognize that such and such things are bad 
and to be rejected, that they are blameworthy and that they 
are fit to be discarded, that they lead to evil and to suffering, 
you must reject them.” ** 


lY 

Daiva and Asuna 

The old distinction between Deva and Asura wduch applied 
at first to the Indian Aiyas versus the Assyrians, and later to the 
gods and the demons, does not appear to have held rigorouMy 
in this period. The gradual fusion of the two cults, and the 
influence of the new philosophical systems, added to the force 
of the rationalistic teachings of tiie Buddha, led to a broad classi- 
fioation of all practices and observances into dawa and asura 
irrespective of the doers of the deeds. Such practices belonged 
to the first class as were good and ri^teous, while the latter 
included all unwholesome and imrighteons actions. We read 
in the Bhagaval CfUa : ” There are only two classes of beings 
in God*s creation—daitw and oswro.” 
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V 

Tbz Doctxitms of Transkiqration 

Both the Sankhja and the Vedanta as well as the Buddhist and 
Jaina works teach that the son! never dies, bat passes through 
an endless series of lives. It is said to ** throw oS the old and 
worn-out clothing, and wear new robes This doctrine is 
known as transmigration. This is held by many scholars as 
not consonant with the teaching of the Veda and as an innovation 
in the Aryan religion. It may be observed that, as the Vedas 
contain the germs of the later philosophical treatises in India, 
they contain the rudimentary ideas of a doctrine in which the 
soul of the deceased, instead of being destroyed, appears again 
enshrouded in a new physical frame. Ancient Indian scriptures 
contain such a bewildering compound of mysticism, symbolism, 
magic and religion that it is likely tixat those that work in the 
field axe apt to lose eight of such features and &cts as could 
not be easily comprehended under their own rules of interpreta¬ 
tion and reasoning, as being outside the vision of the Vedic 
eeers and singers of distant antiquity. It is desirable that 
we take the note of caution sounded by Max Mtlller,^^ not 
to adopt ** that laziest of all expedients, that of ascribing 
an that seems barbarous in Indian religion to the influences of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country of whom we know next 
to nothing There is a tendency with scholars to attribute all 
ideas in Hinduimn that seem unaccoimtable according to accepted 
notions and theories, to the infinence of the non-Aryan peoples. 

Bloomfield is of the opinion that the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration is likely to have been borrowed by Brahmanical 
Hinduism from some of the aboriginal non-Aryan tribes of India. 
We read in the Cambridge SiMory of IndM,^* ** We have no reason 
to doubt that such ideas were prevalent among the aboriginal 
tribes with which the Aryans mixed. But these vague ideas 
are totally inadequate to account for Hie belief in transmigration, 
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and the theory must, it would seem, liave been a discovery 
of the school of seekers after the nature of tru^, who arrived 
at it on the one side from the popular beliefs of the peoples 
among whom they lived, and on the other from the conception 
of the Brahamanas that death could be repeated in the next 
world/* Eeith writes that this doctrine *' is not an early one 
in Indian philosophy. Most authorities are agreed that it can 
be found only in the Upanishads, tiiat is to say, very little 
before 600 b.c., if indeed at all before. Not can we safely say 
that the doctrine as an articulate theory existed long before 
it appears in the literature. We must not exaggerate the fact 
that the Bnddha accepted the doctrine into a view that it was 
then a universal philosophical belief 
Let us examine whether there are in the Vedic scriptures 
any evidences of the doctrine of transmigration. The tiieory 
of the soul being enshrouded in a new body is hinted in a 
funeral hymn of the Yajur-Veda and of the Atharva~Veda ^ 
which is addressed to the dead body, and which reads 
thus: ** This garment has now come first to thee; remove 
that one that thou didst wear here before; knowii^ 
do thou follow along with what is offered and bestowed, 
where it is given thee variously among men of various 
connexion.** After this prayer, a new cloth is thrown over the 
body. In the above passage is suggested the simile of the soul 
wearing a new body, as the man is made to wear a new cloth. 
After death riie man was supposed to be split up into three 
parts, one going to the earth, one to the region of the sun and 
wind, and the third being aja (unborn).*^ This suggests the idea 
of rebirth for the soul. The dead body is thus addressed in two 
passages of the Rig-Veda : “Go according to thy merit 
{dharma) to earth or heaven.*’ This may probably indicate 
that the Aryas had knowledge of the principle that was developed 
later, that the nature of the rebirth depended on the quality 
of the deeds done or virtue attained in the previous birth. 
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“ Leaving sin and svil, (^6 soul of) the dead man seeks anew 
his dwelling, and bright with glory wears another body.” “ 
« Varu^, 0 my Lord, have mercy on me; may I not enter again 
this house of clay.” ** In these passages there is reference to 
the soul taking a new body which is described as the 
earthy tenement. Ushas, the goddess of dawn, is addressed 
in two passages of the Veda as ** the one that is bom again . 
It cannot be doubted that pwnarj^wnnana and jnmarbku as 
applied to deity have some reference to a belief in 
a “new birth”, besides being the natural observation of 
a daily phAn»r»^^<^"- These texts show that the Vedic 
Aryas were acquainted with some of the elementary ideas of 
metempsychosU. Out of such haty ideas arose the fully developed 
doctime of taransmigration. The evolution of this principle 
may have received an impetus horn the view current among 
the animists that the souls on the death of men can pass into 
new forms, ot v^etable.** In the light of the evidence 

ftddtKtfd ftbove, it will not be right to suppose that the doctrine 
of transmigration was borrowed by the Aryas from the non- 
Aryan ot aboriginal peoples of India. It may be a heritage of 
both the Aryan and non-Aryan peoples, and is the cornerstone 
of the religion of the Hindus as well as the Buddhists. 

VI 

Soeux ClrASSIFICXnON 

The social grades among the people of this period show some 
more complexity than in the previous epoch. The Jatakas 
^ow that beeddee the usual four castes thero were certain low 
tribes (Awiq^i^) and low trades QMHpjtSni), and lastly, 
the Pulkadas and slaves.*'^ Towards the close of 

the period we find foreigners who had settled permanently on 
the TndiVn soil, such as $akas, Pahlavas, etc. There was 
apparently a tendency to bring all classes of people into the 
sooial system. But Bhys Davids ** goes a little too far when he 
says, “ poor men oould become nobles and both could become 
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Brahnmns/' that “ tiie fact of mteimairiage is undoubted 
and that ** the greatest chasm between the proudest Eshatriya 
on the one hand and the lowest Chai^dala on the other was 
bridged over by a number of imperceptible stages Such quota¬ 
tions as he could give from the Jatakas show, no doubt, that 
changes of occupation were not uncommon and that there were 
irregular unions, the ofEspring of such unions sometimes styling 
themselves as Elshatriyas and Brahmans. 

It is clear that some confusion had risen in society about the 
caste system. The following conversation in the Ambat^ 
SuUa of the Drgha Nikaya ** is interesting in this connexion:— 

Buddha : What think you, Ambattha ? Suppose a young 
Eshatriya should have connexion with a Brahmana maiden 
and from their intercourse a son should be bom. Now would 
the eon thus bom to the Brahmana maiden of the Eshatxiya 
youth receive a seat and water from the Brahmana t 

Ambai^ha : Yes, he would, Gotama. 

Bud. : But would the Brahmans allow him to partake of the 
feast offered to the dead or of the rice boiled in milk or of the 
offerings to the gods or of the food sent as a present ? 

Aub. : Yes, they would, Gotama. 

Bud. : But would the Brahmans teach him their scriptures 
or not I 

Amb. : They would, Gotama. 

Bud. : But would he be shut off or not from their women t 

Akb. : He would not he shut off. 

Bud. : But would the Eshatriyas allow him to receive the 
consecration ceremony of one of their kind 1 

Ahb. : Certainly not, Gotama. 

Bud. : Why not that t 

Aub. : Because he is not of pure descent on the mother’s side. 

The Buddha concludes the conversation with the remarks, 
** Then, Ambat^ia, whether one compares women with women. 
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or men with men, the Kshatriyas &ro superior and the Brahmans 
inferior.” 

There is clearly an attempt noade by the lower orders in the 
society to decry the merits of the Brahmana caste and to extol 
the Kshatriyas, probably, because they formed the royal caste. 
The Kshatriyas are described in the AnguUara Nikaya as 
“ fair in colour, fine in presence and stately to behold In 
the Jatakas, Brahmans are spoken of as ** low*bom ” when 
compared with the Kshatriyas.’^ The same spirit is in evidence 
in the Upanishads ” where we have instances of Kshatriyas 
possesaing more religious wisdom than the Brahmans. Pravahana 
Jaivali, a kshatriya sage, asked ^vetaketu Axu^eya five questions 
which puzzled the latter, ^vetaketu went to his father Gautama 
and said, ” That fellow of a Rajanya asked me five questions, 
and I could not answer any of them.” Gautama being himself 
perplexed went to the king, who replied, ” This knowledge did 
not go to any Brahmana before you and the teaching belonged 
in all the world to the Kshatriya class alone.” The famous 
Ajata^tru king of Ka£i is also srid to have instructed a proud 
Brahmana in the Itmavidyd. The same &ct is illustrated in the 
story of King A^vapati solving the difficult questions on theology 
which could not be answered by a Brahmana priest.” 

It is probable that the story of Nahusha contains the question, 
why the members of the priestly caste should not be made to 
render menial service or engage themselves in low occupa* 
fions. Dk Nahusha's own language the story runs thus ”: “ I 
was a king called Nahusha, known as the son of Ayus, and fifth 
in descent from Soma. By my sacrifices, austere fervour, sacred 
study, self-restraint and valour, I acquired the undisturbed 
sovereignty of the three worids. When I had attained that 
dominion, pride took possession of my soul: a thousand 
Brahmans bore my rehicle. Becoming elated by the 
pomp of my royalty, and contemning the BzihinaDS, 
1 was tedooed to this oonditicm by Agafya.” ” Formerly, 
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aa I moved through the sky on a celestial car, intoxicated vith 
B^-conceit, I regarded no one but mjaelf. All the inhabitants 
of the three worlds, Brahmanical rishiSy Gods, Gandharvas, 
Yak^as, Rakshasas, Pannagas, paid me tribute. Such was the 
power of my gaze that on what creature soever I fixed my eyes, 
I straightway robbed him of his energy. A thousand of the great 
sages bore my vehicle. That misconduct it was, 0 king, which 
hurled me from my high estate. For I then touched with my 
foot ^e sage Agastya who was carrying me. Agastya in his 
wrath called out to me, ‘ Fall thou, a serpent.’ Hurled there¬ 
fore from my magnificent car, and fallen from my prosperil^, 
as I descended headlong I felt that I had become a serpent. 
I entreated the Brahmana (Agastya) that my curse may be ter¬ 
minated. * Thou, 0 reverend rishi, should forgive one who has 
been deluded through inconsiderateness,* and Yuddhishthira, 
the king of righteousness, freed me from his curse.” The failure 
of Nahusha shows also the power of Brahmanical penance. 

That some endeavours were made by the Buddhists and the 
Jainas to defy the old and prevailing classification is in evidence 
in the definition of the word Brahmaijia given in the Vttara- 
dhyayana Sutra.** **He who does not injure living beings in any 
of the three ways, thought, word and deed, is a Brahma^a; the 
Brabmapa does not speak an untruth from anger or for fun; by 
one’s actions one becomes a Biahmaua or Esbatriya or Vaifya 
or l^udra.” 

“ Not matted heir nor heritage of birth 
Can prove the Brahman; nay, hut sterling worth 
And truthfulness and inward purity. 

What boots your sock-cloth and your tonseled hair ? 

On outward things, poor fools, ye lavish care I 
Ye who are rotting, rotting inwardly.” •• 

BfttaSjali,*^ the great grammarian and philosopher, seems to 
make a distinction between Brahmans by birth only and those 
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with the additional qualifications penance (<ajxzs) and knowledge 
(j^dna).** By neglecting the Veda the Brahmai^ becomes 
degraded into a ^udra.** As an elephant made of wood, as an 
antelope made of leather, such is a Brabmana without Vedio 
learning, these three having nothing but the name.^ 

vn 

NoVXL MARTtTAQB StSTEHS 

In the DharmaSastras we meet with marriage of ei^t kinds.^ 
They are BrokmUy Dawa^ Arsha^ Pra^afotya, Asura, Oandharva, 
Rdksheua, and PaiiScha. These forms had come to be accepted 
in the period of ^e Smiitas, and are thus described : The free 
gift of his daughter by the father to a man learned in the Veda 
and of good conduct is the Brahma form. When she is given 
away to the bridegroom fully decked with ornaments with the 
advioe, ** This is thy wife, may both of you perform together 
your lawful duties,” the marriage rite is known as Frajapatya. 

marriage where &e bride’s father takes from the bridegroom 
one or two pairs of bulls and cows is known as Araha. When 
she is given to an officiating priest within the religious 
enclosure, while a sacrifice is being performed, we have the Daiva 
kind of marriage. That voluntary union in wedlock of a woman 
and her lover resulting from a union of hearts is called 
Oandharva. In the Asura type the bridegroom is said to give 
as much wealth as he can afford to the bride’s father. When the 
maideii is wedded aft^ being fonnbly captured from her parent’s 
home, there is the Rakshasa variety. When a man by stealth 
seduces a girl while sleeping or when she has lost her seises 
and afterwards weds her, the marriage rite is termed Fai^acha. 

Of these forms of marriage some appear to be distinctly due 
to noot’Aiyan influeaoes. Biihma, Daiva, Frajapatya and Araha 
are the only strictly Aryan ffiims, for these alone were lawful 
for a Biahmaoa. The Oandharva is pennitted for tiie Eshatriyas 
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and some would even recommend it to all tlie castee, because 
it is based on mutual affection of the contracting parties.^* 
Though Gandharva, Asuxa, Rakshasa and Pai^acha have also 
received recognition in the law-codes, they ought to belong, as 
the names signify, only to the non-Aryan peoples indicated by 
them. The Asuia form was prevalent in llie period of the Epics 
in the Kekaya country and among the Uttara Madias; and it is 
stated that both Dalaratha and Dhritarashtra got their wives 
Kaikeyi and Gandha^ from the respective countries paying their 
kings huge presents of money. Similarly, the seizure of Subhadra 
by Aijona, like the attempts to carry away Slta and DraupadI 
by Havana and Jayadratha, may be cited as instances of the 
infiltration of the Rakshasa form into the social system of the 
same period of Indian history. 

Modem marriage customs among some of the primitive peoples 
of South India agree with Ihese practices. For example, 
the practice is prevalent among the Todas of the Nilgiri 
district of the gift of buffaloes at the marriage, by the 
bridegroom to the bride’s party. It may be that buffaloes were 
given because these animals were the totem of this tribe, and 
therefore held sacred and presented at the ceremony of marriage. 
But the practice of giving bu&locs seems also reminiscent of 
a possible acceptance by this tribe of what was prevalent 
as the Arsha among the more advanced tribes. The Rakshasa 
form of marriage obtains among the Eallars and the Maravais 
of the TinnevoUy district of the Madras Presidency, and more 
clearly among the Khonds of Central India and among the 
Yenadis of Nellore district. This form is known as ** marriage 
by capture ”, and may be described thus: On the day ffxed 
for the marriage the bride duly decked and covered with a blanket 
is carried by the uncle accompanied by the village-girls to the 
husband’s house. On the road the procession is met by the 
bridegroom and his party with their faces and bodies covered, 
and armed with bamboo sticks. The bridesmaids begin an attack 
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on the bridegroom-party with stones and sticks, and the people 
that accompany the bridegroom resist the attacks with their 
bamboo posts. This mock-fight goes on when the uncle of the 
bridegroom snatches the bride and carries her ofi to the proposed 
husband’s house. This form contains two interesting elements; 
seizure of the girl and the apparent claim that the uncle 
had to have the girl fi)r his own son. The latter is 
iadicatiTe of the prevalence of the system of “ marriage of 
oonsins ** among the Dravidian tribes. Among the Nayadis of 
Malabar there is a strange ceremony in connexion with marriage. 
The bride is kept alone inside a hut with a pole on hand which 
she stretches out now on one side now on another to be seized by 
him who can. All round, stand young men eagerly attempting 
to snatch the stick. The game goes on like this for a while 
and he that forcibly wrests the stick from ofi the maiden’s hand 
is dedared the brid^room. Here is a primitive method of 
testing the bridegroom’s strength on which depended his 
digibili^ to have the girl for wife. This reminds us of that form 
of Qandharva marriage in which the bridegroom’s valour was 
tested among the Eshatriyas at a tournament, and he that won 
gotthegiri 


VIII 

VisvAHiraa and Vasishtha 

We find that as a result of the miscegenation that was going on 
in the society of the Hindus, various mirfid and sub-castes 
were formed.^ Gradual passage from one caste to another \X 
seemed possible, and is indicated in the literature of the period. 

The change of castes in ^e higher ranks is denoted by the legend 
of VUvamitra becoming a Brahmaua.** There should have 
ezisted more than one Viivamitra in Indian history and tradirion. 

But rim lives of all the Vilvamitraa talran t<^6ther would lead us 
to rile oondnston that the story was one of gradual evolution 
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of ft Eshatxiyft prince from his original status to that of a Brah- 
marshi (Brahmana sage). His ambition was that be should be 
placed on the same level with Vosishtha, who stands in Indian 
tradition for the perfect and orthodox Brahmana ideal. As we 
have already narrated, Yiivamitra appeared as the bard of the 
ten kings of non-Aryan and mixed tribes against Vasish^ who 
was the priest of the pure Aryan race of the Tritsos under their 
king Sudas. In this battle Yiivamitra and ptfty were defeated, 
and Yasishtha got the triumph over his rival. This struggle that 
appears between the two sages is continued to the later ages. The 
two are seen again in the Ramaif<afa to enter into a quarrel over 
a cow Gabala, the yielder of all that was desired. Yiivamitra 
the Rajanhi goes to the hermitage of Yasishtha, and is accorded 
a hearty reception that befitted a king. He is surprised that in 
the wilderness so much was possible for Yasishtha, and knew that 
it was all due to the divine cow that the Brahmana sage had with 
him. He must have it at any cost. Arguments were of no avail 
with Yasishtha, and a serious quarrel ensued. Yiivamitra had 
to retreat discomfited and disgraced. The cow Gabala over 
which the engagement took place between the two may be 
interpreted as no^iing less than the Brahmavarchas (effulgent 
Brahmanical wisdom) that Yasishtha had possessed to an 
eminent d^^ee. This divine knowledge represented in tiie cow 
would not leave the Brahmana sage and could not be acquired 
now by this Eshatnya saint (Rajarshi). After this defeat, the 
spirit of emulation is roused in the latter, and he is prepared for 
self-restraint, mortification and abstinence. He learns that 
what cannot be achieved by force may be attained by peace, 
love, and goodwill that are the result of penance. He betakes 
himself to lonely forests, having realizedHiechatms of solitude, 
to issue to humanity his lasting and momentous message from 
there. He perfc^ms most severe penances, but meets with 
formidable obstacles on his path of progress, which seemed to 
put his mettle to the test. The difficulties he had to encounter 
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were many and varied in nature. TKe pat^ to heaven was lined 
with thorns. The impediments appear in ^e shape of Sunahiepa, 
Henaka, Triianka and Hari^hmidra.*^ 

The legend of ^unah^pa is thus narrated in the i^dmdyano : 
Ambar^a, the king of Ayodhya, was performing an elaborate 
sacrifice, when Indra, the chief of the gods, becoming jealons of 
the powers of the king, carried o5 the animal that was intended 
as the saorificial victim. The priests gave the verdict that the 
loss could be made up only by substituting a human victim. 
After trying in vain to find out the lost animal, the king found a 
risM by name Bichika who had three sons one of whom be 
was prepared to part with. The father was attached to the 
eldest and the mo^er to the youngest, l^unah^pa, the middle 
one, finding that his parents were in a dilemma, ofiered himself 
to be sacrificed. He was sold for a crore of niahkas (gold pieces), 
a hundred thousand cows and la^ quantities of jewellery, 
^unahiepa was being taken along, and he met on the way his 
uncle, VUvamitxa, to whom the story was told. Viivaznitra 
contrived a way out of the difficulty, to vouchsafe his nephew 
long life, and to keep the promise. He taught Sunah^pa 
two divine verses which were to be repeated when he was about 
to be sacrificed. According to the accoimt given in the Aiiareya 
BrShmat^,** the verses were: **‘Which god now, of all the 
immortal Beings, shall we invoke! Who shall give us back to 
the great Aditi, that I may behold my father and mother ? Let 
us invoke the graceful name of Agni, the first of the Cods. He 
sh a l l give ns back to the great Aditi, and at the sune time 
enable os to b^old our ffither and mother.** When these 
verses were repeated, as he was about to be immolated, the 
gods being pleased bestowed long life on Sunahiepa, who 
thereafter became the adopted son of Vi^vaznifoa, with the 
name Devarata. In this story Viivamitra shows that by the 
magk of his mantras he was able to endow a mortal with 
imnK^tality. But before he could ree<ffi this acme of his penance. 
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he had to overcome various bonds that seemed to tie him down, 
and make the horizon farther and farther from his reach. 

The story of Menaka is intended to show that to get rid of 
desires and to be detached like the globule of water on a lotus 
leaf are among the essential conditions for the realization of 
spiritual salvation. It has given the occasion for riie famous 
stanza in Sanskrit: “ Even sages like ViSvamitra and Para^ara 
given up to very hard penance, subsisting on Nature’s gifts 
like wind, water and leaves, even they have yielded to passion 
and become enamoured of the charms of wom^. What then 
needs be said of ordinary folk accustomed to rich, delicious 
and substantial food?” He realizes that after the birth of 
a daughter, ^akuntala, as the Buddha realized in later 
times after the birth of Kahula. Ho therefore continues 
his penance. 

Yet another difficulty presented itself,and thatwas in Tri^anku. 
Triianku was a good and pious king of the solar race. He was 
ambitious to be translated to heaven with his physical body, 
and would perform such sacrifice as would yield bim the desired 
result. Vasiahtha, his family priest, declared it impossible. 
Vasisbtba’s sons, who were then approached, cursed bim to 
become a Chan4a)a. He appealed to Yilvamitara, who gave 
him the promise to lift him up to heav^ as he had wanted. 
A sacrifice was performed and as a result Triianku ascended 
to heaven. But his way was obstructed by India and the other 
gods. The proud sage in his wrathful egoism retorted that 
India would be displaced from his high pedestal. As a com¬ 
promise, the prince was given a place midway between heaven 
and earth, and is supposed to have taken his plaoe amoug the 
stars in the sky. Vi^vamitra did not feel satisfied, and the fate 
of bis protege—^he was cursed to hang head downwards—taught 
him a new lesson. 

The story of Harilchandra is one of the most pathetic in 
Indian literature, the king having been reduced to the worst 
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straito hy yi^vainit7a. The 8 toT 7 of this king is given 
in a very elaborate form in the Markai}d^a Purai^. He 
vas a Rajarshi renowned for his justice, piet^^ and charity. 
On one occasion while the king was hunting, he heard the sound 
of some female lamentations which apparently came from the 
Sciences which were being mastered by Vi^vami^ in a way 
unknown before, and which cried out in alarm at the superiority 
achieved by the sage.*’ Hari^handra as the defender of the 
weak and the oppressed among his subjects ran to the rescue 
of these, thereby provoking the wrath of Visvamitra. The 
Sciences were instantly cursed by the sage to perish. The 
king felt helpless and said that he had merely done the dnty 
of a Kahatriya, which lay in the bestowal of gifts on the 
poor and the needy, protection of his subjects and war against 
enemies. Yiivaznitra demanded a gift of Hari^handia, and the 
good king promised anything of the former’s dioice, gold, his own 
son, his body, wife, life, kingdom and good fortune. LitUe by 
little the sage stripped tiie king of all his belongings, leaving him 
nothing but his wife and son, barely clothed. The king was driven 
to flee with his queen ^bya and son Bohitaiva. He went to 
Benares, there to meet the ubiquitous and unsatiated sage, 
who demanded his wife and child. The king that never swerved 
from the truth, parted with his wife and child in great grief 
to satisfy toe relentless Vi^amitra. He was now alone and 
hdplees; toe last rag had been taken from him. He offered to 
sell himself when more was demanded. He songht servioe under 
a Ghandhla. But this Chand&la was the god Dhanna himself. 
Haiiichandra was now put to guard a o^etery. Meantime 
his wife and scm were in service with a Brahmana, and one day 
the boy was bitten by a snake to death. So the mother took 
the dead body of the child to be cremated at toe burning gh** 
The king and queen recognized each other after some tone and 
btt^ otzt into lamentations. At lart th^ both agreed that, 
having lost toe only solace of their life, tois life was not worth 
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keeping, and resolved to lay their frame at the very pyre which 
was to consume the child. At this critical juncture appeared on 
the scene Vi^vamitra, Dharma and all the gods, who proclaimed 
that *' he, his wife and son had conquered heaven by their works 
Yi^vamitra takes to much harder penance to reach perfection. 

In this way the great sage got rid of the various shackles such 
as lust, anger, desire, pride and jealousy which acted as drags 
on his onward march. He got gradual recognition from being 
a MaMraja^ first as a Rajarshi, then as a Mdhariki, and lastly 
as BrahmarsKi. He was not satisfied until Yasiditha would 
claim him as equal to himself. The merit of Yiivamitra lies 
in the ^t that he was a wonderful example of one who worked 
his way to the highest bliss by dint of his own personal eSorts, 
in spite of natural predispositiion to passion of every kind. 

The story of Yi^vamitra only illustrates how it was not easy 
even for one endowed with such large strength, wisdom and 
power to get elevated from the status of a Eshatriya to that of a 
Brahmana. It was only as a result of very severe processes 
of self-discipline and inteiiorisation that even a Eshatriya 
could achieve the spirituality of a Brahmana. When by a 
simple wave of ^e mag;io wand {Brahmadaifda) Yasishtha was 
able to destroy the immense hosts that had accompanied 
VUvamitra, the latter exclaims, ” Fie upon the valour of the 
Eshatiiya; verily the valour is of the Brahmana! *’ ^ 

IX 

Elevation and Deorauation of Castes 

Thus, the passage of a person of a lower caste to the higher 
was not a fact very easily accomplished. But the possibilities 
are shown for an ofispring to become gradually elevated in succes¬ 
sive births, as a result of caste-mixture. “ By the power of 
austerities and of high birth these races obtain here among men 
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more exalted or lower rank in snccesaive births.*’ ** Seven 
generations are declared necessarj for elevation in the case of 
antdoma marriages, i.e. “ if the dau^ter of a BrahmaQa and a 
Sudra female and her descendants all marry Brahmans, the 
ojSspring of the sixth female descendant of the original couple will 
attain the qualities of a Brahmana, and eventually Brahmanical 
status.” ^ Similarly, for d^radation, ” if the son of a Brahma^a 
and of a ^udxa female and his descendants ail marry ^udra 
wives, the seventh descendant will nnk to the level of a ^udra.” 
Complications cropped up in tiie social structure, and the 
question that the Indian law-givers had to solve was two-fold. 
First, what was the status of the ofispring of tiiese inter-caste 
unions, and secondly, were they to follow the caste of the father 
or of the mother? Elaborate regulations had to be fram<^ 
for detennining exactly the caste to which a particular child 
should bdong. The problem was somewhat gimilAr to the 
modem one of “ war-babies ”, though brought about by different 
ciraumstances. 

X 

Rules ssoabdino Mabriaoe and Inherttancb 

The general rule in regard to marriage was that no one should 
be allowed to marry out of his or her own caste. Intermarriage 
among castes, whether anidoma or pratiloma, was considered 
madvisable and undesirable.^ Antdoma implied tiie marriage 
of a man of a higher caste with a woman of a lower one, and 
pratdoma meant the reverse—that of a woman of a higher caste 
to a man of lower grade. At first, even tiie former was prohibited 
on principle. We read, ” Children of a Brahmaoa by women 
of the three lower castes, of a Eshatiiya by wives of the two 
lower to him, mid of tiie Vaiiya by a woman of the Sffdia caste, 
are all called ajxuada (base-bom).” We find evidence of this 
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ideal in the Buddhist texts. There is a story in the ZH'vydoa- 
dana,^ where a ChaiKtel^ chief Tri^anku requested for his son 
the hand of the daughter of a Brahmana. TriSanku says, 
** Give your daughter Prakrit! to my son ^ardOlakarva as wife; 
I shall pay you as much money as kulahiUea (present due to your 
family) as you deem fit.” The Brahmana Puahkarasara got 
offended and told Tri^anku, ** No one, be ho a Brahmana, 
Kshatriya, Vaifya or ^udra, Chandala or Pukkaia can marry 
out of his own caste.” However, it eventuated that a man of 
the higher castes could take a wife from any of the lower castes 
or j&com all, but not vice versaJ* This is why in our works, 
secular and religious, the marriage of a Brahmana with women 
from all the four castes is legalized.** As regards the right of 
inheritance, with some small variations we find that the son by 
a Brahmana woman was entitled to four shares of the property; 
that by a Kshatriya to three; the one by a Vai^ya woman to 
two; and that by a ^udra woman had one share. That is, 

The son by a Br^mana woman got 4/10 


Kshatriya 

.. 3/10 

Vaiiya 

.. 2/10 

^Qdra 

1/10 


Similarly, if there are three sons of a Brahmana (by wives of 
different castes), but no one by a ^udra among them, they shaU 
divide the estate into nine parts.” That is, 

The son by a Brahmana woman got 4/9 
„ „ Kshatriya „ 3/9 

„ „ Vaifiya „ 2/9 

” If there are three sons by wives of different castes, but no 
VaiSya among them, they Rball divide the estate into eight 
parts.” That is, 

The son by a Brahmana woman got 4/8 
„ „ Kshatriya „ 3/8 

„ „ ^Qdra „ 1/8 
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If there ore three sons bnt no Kshatiiys among them, they 
shall divide into seven parte.** That is, 

The son by a Brahmana woman got 4/7 
„ „ Vaiiya „ 2/7 

„ „ Sodra „ 1/7 

** If there is no Brahmana wife among them, the sons shall 
divide the property into six parts.** That is, 

The son by a Kahatriya woman got 3/6 
„ „ Vaiiya „ 2/6 

„ „ Sudra „ 1/6 

Next, ** If there are sons of a Eshatnya by a Eshatriya, a 
Yai^ya and a ^udra wife, the mode of division shall be the same.** 
'That is* 

The eon by the Eshatnya woman got 3/6 
„ „ Vai^ya „ 2/6 

„ „ Sudra „ 1/6 

** If there are two sons of a Brahmana, the one by a Brahmaoa 
woman, and the other by a Eshatriya woman, ^ey shall divide 
the estate into seven parte.** That is. 

The son by the Brahmana woman got 4/7 • 

„ „ Eshatriya „ 3/7 

** If there are two sons for a Brahmana by a Brahmana and 
a Vaiiya wife, the estate was to be divided into six parts.** That is. 

The son by the Brahmana woman got 4/6 
„ „ VaiSya „ 2/6 

** If a Brahmana had two sons, one by a Brahmana wife and the 
other by a ^Sdra, the estate was divided into five parts.’* That is, 

The son by the Brahmana woman got 4/5 
„ „ Sudra „ 1/6 

“ If a Brahmana has only one son, he shall own the whole estate, 
whether he be by a Brahmana, Eshatiya or Vaifya wife.*^ 
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“ If a KsLattiya liaa only one son, either by a Kahatriya or 
a Vaifya wife, the rule shall be the same.” 

“ If a Vai^ya has only one son, bom of a Vaiiya wife, the role 
is the same.” 

The only son of a ^Qdra by a ^Gdra wife aba-ll be the heir 
to the whole property.” 

“ A ^Gdra, who is the only son of a father belonging to the 
* twice-bom ’ caste, shall inherit only one half of the property.” 

“ Sons who are equal in caste to their father shall receive 
equal shares.” 

** If there are two sons by a BrahmaQa wife, and one son by 
a ^udra wife, the estate shall be divided into nine parts; and 
of these, the two sons by the Brahmana wife shall take four 
parts each, and the eon of the Sudra wife shall have a singlo part.” 

“ If there are two sons by a ^Qdra, and one son by a Brahmana 
wife, the estate was to be divided into six parts. The son of the 
Brahmana wife was to have four parts, while each of the two 
sons by the ^Gdra wife was to have one part.” 

XI 

Akuloma Ain> Pratilo^ 

Intermarriage among castes having become a current practice,'* 
the problem that the law-givers had to solve was, which form 
of marriage may be tolerated, an^doma or pratUoma, being tire 
less of the two evils 1 We know, on eugenic grounds, that the 
vitality of that race will be imperilled in which marriages 
are frequent of women of the high er castes with men of the 
lower ones. In these ci^es the efficiency of the species diminishes 
quickly. That this principle was clearly known to the Hindu 
law-givers is evident from the following: ** The marriage of a 
^udra with a Brahmana woman entitles the issue to be classified 
as a Chand&lR> the most miserable of human beings.” *’ To 
prevent degradation by pro^tZoma, the Manusmnii lays down tiiat 
“ the person that is b^otten by an Aryan on a non-Aiyan female 
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will have the qualities of an Aiya, while be whom an Aijan 
mother bears to a non-Aryan father remains unlike an Aiya.” 
“ Men who are outcastes, who approach females of higher rank, 
beget races still more worthy to be excluded/* The idea is that 
praiiloma leads to d^radation. Legal saf^^uards also appear 
to have been provided against pratiloma connexioDS, for, whereas 
a man of the first three castes who has illicit connexion with a 
^ddra woman is merely to be punished, a Sudra who commits 
the offence with a woman of the higher castes is to suffer capital 
punishment.^ The ancient Indiana that framed the rules 
had known that socie^ had gone off the rails and may 
have had in their minds the spiritual and moral vigour of the 
Hindu race as the most important consideration. The rules 
disclose the instinct of race-preservation. If, as it has been 
shown, tile Brahmana stood for a hi^ standard of intellect, 
morality, and good conduct, it is no wonder that the higher 
classes should have been jealous to perpetuate the qualities 
of the BrMunana, Imeping in mind the sound eugenic principles 
of heredity.*^ As tiie Gx^ philoeoiher and poet, Theognis of 
Megaza, put it, when the good mingles with the base, the 
stock of our folk becomes tarnished. 

xn 

Kshetba and Bija Nyaya 

The following general rules found in the Vishisku Smrili will 
furnish at the same time the general principles which the 
Brahmanical law-givers laid down as regards intermarriage 
between castes: 

** Sons begotten on women equal in caste to their husbands 
are eqnal in caste to their father/* 

“ Sons begotten on women of lower castes become of the 
caste of their mothers.*’ 

**S(ms batten on women of higher castee are demised 
by the ‘ twioe-bom *.’* 
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Thus, whereas the first was normal, and the second, though 
leading to degradation, msj have been tolerated, the last 
was condemned altogetiier. The bases on which these rules were 
framed were the kshetra and hxja ny&ya. The latter was taken to 
be the more important criterion, as having perhaps larger 
influence on the intellectual and moral qualities of the ofispring. 
As we read in the code of Manu,** “ of the two, hehetra and bya, 
some praise the first, some second, some both. The proper 
decision is that tiie seed is more important, even though good seed 
in bad soil becomes degenerate.’* So for as the purity of the race 
was concerned, the mother was more important a factor than the 
father. We find in the VcuisTi^ SmrUi,** ** the Achdrya is ten 
times more venerable than an VpadhySya ; the father a hundred 
times more than the Adiarya; and the mother a thousand 
times more than tite father.” The Bhagavat-GUd deals clearly 
with the necessity for saf^uaiding the purity of the women 
in the family and socie^, on the important ground, via. ” if 
women become wicked and corrupted, there will be impurity of 
castes.” ** On these grounds praiiloma marriages were absolutely 
prohibited, whereas arndoma connexions being less detrimental 
to the progress of the race were left less condemned. Absolute 
prohibition was out of the question now, and oould not be enforced. 
In this way an attempt was made to minimize the evil efiects 
of the forces working against the purity of castes by preserving 
as far as was practicable the purity of women of the higher 
classes. 

xin 

Regulations beqabdino Oooufations 

The law-givers seem to have realized that the intermixture 
of castes was brought about not only by the admixture of blood 
but by the pursuit of forbidden occupations {Schara), for, 
** in the absence of any distinctive fonotion or profession, Aryas 
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and anary<u are eqaal'in status’.*’*' The confusion of occupations 
is illustrated clearly in Jataka literature; We have examples 
of a Brahmans physician, a weaver as an archer, a Kshatriya 
|vince as an archer, a trader, a labourer, and an idol-maker, 
a Setthi as a trader and as a potter. Brahmans traders, and 
Brahmans hunters and trappers. Hu4a, a prince, becomes an 
apprentice by turn under a potter, a basket-maker, florist and 
oook.** Therefore as a preventive measure, it was ruled that 
the occupations of the higher castes should not be adopted by 
the lower classes, and that the former should not d^rade them¬ 
selves by engaging in occupations intended for the latter.*’ 
It was enjoined as a state-duty to regulate the occupations 
pertaining to the various classes in the society. The king is 
advised to pay attention to the laws of various localities, families, 
and different classes of people, and make the four classes fulfil 
their respective dul^.** In the Nasik cave inscription Gautami- 
putra Bala^i is proud of having stopped the contamination 
of the four txtrzMS (castes) **. A man of low caste who through 
covetousness lives by the occupations of a higher one, shall be 
deprived of his property and banished from the realm.** In the 
Buddhist scriptures we read that tbe usual way in which out- 
castmg was done was by shaving the man and cutting him dead 
by pouring ashes over him, thus banishing him the land 
and the township.’* Similarly, various punishments were pre¬ 
scribed for members of the higher castes who took to the occupa¬ 
tions of the lower ones. Bat iu dire necessity those who are 
imable to live by their own lawful occupation may adopt that 
of Ihe caste just below theirs.’^ As we read in the Ta|agunda 
pillar inscriprion,’* a Brahmana iu extreme eme^noy exchanged 
the kuia grass and fuel (sorast) which were the emblems of his 
caste, to the bow and arrow that were the maignia of the Ksha^ya. 

A teacher at Kafichlpuram was forced to do so at the time of 
a war that was waged between the Pallavas and the Eshatrapas. 
Ordinarily, as we And even in the Arthoiditro of Elautilya, a 
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man was prevented from changing his o?m profession or trade 
for another. As new sub-castes had been formed as a result 
of the various crossings in the social grades, the occupations 
of the various castes and sub-castes were fixed so that there 
may not be in future interchange of occupations resulting in 
torn in other serious consequences. The occupations were fixed 
in the following manner : ChandfiK executor; Magadha, poet; 
Ay<^va, artist (carpenter in the Manusmritt) ; Vaidehaka, 
trader in dancing girls; Pukkah, hunter; Suta, horseman and 
oharioteer; Ambashttha, physician; Nishada, fisher; Kahattri, 
Ugra and Fulka^, those who catch and kilt animals that live 
in lairs; Dh^ana, leather-worker; Vena, drummer. Besides, 
as Tnan Chwang says of his time, different classes and castes 
seem to have been distinguished from each other by a dis¬ 
tinguishing sign, and perhaps given distinct quarters in the city. 
“ Butchers, fishers, public performers, executioners and scavengers 
have their habitations marked by a distinguishing sign.” In 
towB'planning in ancient thnes this principle was insisted on.** 

XIV 

Rbgulahokb nzaanniKo Food and Todohino 

Next, it was found necessary to make the relations about 
food and touching very rigorous. An Aiya is advised not to 
take what remains after a ^fidxa had eaten.** The food touched 
by him is unfit for eating. If an Aiya is touched while eating 
his food by a ^udra, it should be abandoned.** Even in the 
Jatakas we read that a Brahmana would be deprived of his status 
for taking a drink mixed with the rice-water an outcasts had 
used.” We read, however, though the rules were generafiy so 
strict, that at a pinch a ^ildra could prepare the food to be taken 
by his “ twice-born ” master, if he was a servant of the family 
from birth, and therefore well known, or if he was under the 
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supervision of men of the three higher castes.^* The idea implied 
in this was that if H>e ^udia had been brought up in the houses 
hold of the twice-bom even brom childhood, be would have 
acquired the clean and gentle habits of his masters, and therefore, 
in virtue of his qualities, he ceased to be a $udra. It is clear that 
signihcance was attached not only to ^e accident of birth, 
but to the general upbringing of the cbEd, to whatever caste 
it mig^t belong. The mental and intelleotual attainments of 
the child depend both on nature and nurture. The environments 
in which the child is placed, and the atmosphere the child is 
made to breathe must determine his character and inclinations, 
as they must modify his tastes and temperament. Brahmanical 
virtues would be naturally imbibed by one in Brahmanical 
surroundings. It needs no saying that one of the most serious 
causes h>r the degradation of the Brahmaua is his bringing up 
in unwholesome environment, resulting in the acquisition of 
qoalitaes untidy, unclean and immoral. Thus, the ** twice* 
bom to be ^Qdiaised, as the ^Qdras become Brahmanized. 
On the same principle, the food of a Sudra disciple was permitted 
for the tea<^er, if the former had for a long time been residing 
with him, intent on the acqiuaition of spiritual knowledge, 
and was of good conduct and approved religious merit. According 
to Apastamba, a Bnjhmachari (student) that has been dischai^ed 
by his teacher may take food from a Brahmaua on account of 
the giver’s character and qualities, and not because he happens 
to be a Brahmai^a by birth.'’* This also indicatee that insistence 
was placed on foahmanical qualities. In a later work, the 
we read that in regard to zaarriage-alUancee and 
dinner*partaee considerataons of caste ou^t compulsorify to 
weig^, but efficiency was to be Hie only criterion in Hie matter 
of a|q>omtment to political offices in the state. These show 
the great eagerness that the hi^er castes had evinced for 
effieoring a ooffij^omise, as far as was practicable, in the social 
Hie el the period. Ihe stanza cited from the i^uAroniti will be 
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seen to denote a period of great iznproTement and conoeadon 
to the lower claesea, for in the period previous to its age, tlie 
ministers and other high officials were drafted from the higher 
castes alone, as we find in the Arthakaxtra of Eantilya. 


XV 

General Rehares on the Boles 

These resulting regulations appear to have been actuated 
by motives of a varied nature. The following principles may 
be said to emerge out of them. Eugenic considerations should 
have resulted in the desire to preserve the purity of castes whi<di 
by slow processes of admisture were getting degraded, to prevent 
the social and family evils and abuses that sprang from the 
intermixture of castes and occupations. Caste laws were laws 
of spiritual eiigenics intended to foster and promote tiie 
evolution of a superior race. 

As it has already been shown, the tendency of the age was to 
sh^e the foundations of Brahmanical religion. Hence, it would 
be nothing out of the way if the hi^ei classes in the Hindu 
society should have taken precautiemary steps, somewhat hard 
as they were, to i^otect themselves and the main features of 
their religions and social &bric, at least on the principle of 
self-preservation and the prestf vation of the species. 

We cannot fail to notice in these rules of restrictions the result 
of a powerful reaction with a view to counteract the heretical 
doctrines of the Buddha and Hahavira. The supremacy of 
Buddhism under A4oka and XftniftMrft apparently led to a 
reaction, and the law-codes disclose only the opposition to tiie 
retrograde tendency fostered by the Buddhist influences of 
which one may find clear expression in the Jatakas and otiier 
Buddhist worirs. 

General principles, hygienic, phytiologioal and sometimes 
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sdutimeatal in character^ may have induced the law-^vers to 
frame such rules in regard to interdining and toudiing. The 
injunction was not merely that food should not be taken from 
a dsdra. Penances were prescribed eren for such cases as are 
cited below.“ 

** If a Brahmana eats what has been left as remnant by a 
Brahmans, he should U^e only on milk for one day.” 

” If he eats ^at has been left by a Kahatriya, he must subsist 
cHily on milk lor three days.” 

** If he eats what was left over by a Vaiiya, ^e penance is 
only milk-diet for five days.” 

” If he eats what was left as remnant by a Sudra, he must 
live only on milk for seven days.” 

RimilftT rules are found for the other ” twice-bom ” castes also. 
As a general rule, food in la^ company was prohibited, as 
well as from unknown people, and on certain occasions and places. 
The regulations about food were particularly severe, because 
of the influence exercised for good or for evil by the food taken, 
oa. the nature and ch^acter of the perscm taking it. It was on 
this ground that foodstuQs were claasifled under three heads, 
rajasa, $atvihi and iamasa. 

The food that is conducive to longevi^, strength, health, 
and equanimity, that is sweet and pleasing to.tiie taste and 
agreeable comes under the class satvika. That which is 
exceedingly sour, pungent, saltish, and causing a sense of 
thirst comes under the r^asa category. It only brings on 
misery and grief to the taker. Food that is old, rotten, 
in^cid and foul-smelling, that is remnant from another's 
table, is classified as bad and unwholesome {tSmasa). 

Ihe first brightens up the intellect and the spirit, the second 
makes the recipient restless and fiery, and the last makes one 
dull and indolent.** 

These rules may also have originated from the unclean and 
fihhyhitbitB of the lower classes. People that took non-vegetarian 
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food and drank liquor were considered the filthiest and most 
polluting, for the higher classes looked with abhorrence at these 
and similar practices. Though the eating of fiesh of different 
kinds and the drinking of ^e soma were permitted to the Aijas 
in the early ages, and that too only on occasions of sacrifices, 
these practices came to be interdicted in later times, for 
obviously substantial reasons. Those who ate beef and took 
intoxicating liquor were looked upon as the worst sinners. The 
learned say that the word for flesh (tndmsa) is derived thus: 
“ Me he (mam sa) will eat in the next world, whose flesh 1 am 
tasting here.” ” Besides, if meat was eaten, it was only after 
having been offered in sacrifice to the gods. *' The sin of him 
who Idlls deer for the sake of gain, is not so great as the sin of 
him who eats meat that has not been offered to the gods." ** 
Drink was worse than meat-eating, according to the testimony 
of all our scriptures,** and as Strabo has observed, " the 
Brahmans never touched any intoxicant drink except at 
sacrifices." The abstinence from these gave the higher classes 
a superior position in social life which is even now kept by them 
to some extent.** The ideal is expressed in the following passage 
of the code of Vishou: “ These two, he who performs a horse- 
sacrifice annually for a hundred years and he who does not eat 
meat, shall both obtain the same recompense for their virtoe." *’ 
Beef-eating was considered the worst of sins, and we need not 
seek far for the reasons for such a view. The cow has been 
from the age of the Jtiff~Veda onwards a ^vourite totem with 
the Aiyas, and though the Stff-Veda is not without instances 
of cow-killing (^hna), the animal had become sacred and wordiy 
of worship, as is shown by a passage in the AtAarva-Veda,^* 
It is no wonder that the animal that ^ves in plenty the essentials 
of existence for man in daily life, and particularly the articles 
for his religions ceremonies, such as ^ee and milk, should have 
been sanctified by the Aiyas, and hold by them as sacred and 
fit to be worshipped. Of all the animals, the cow has ike largest 
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power of converting what is fodder for cattle into articles of 
food for man. The sacredneas of the cow may also be due to 
the fact that the animal was the favourite of Gop^ Krishna, 
and should have received increased importance with the rise 
of the worship of Vasudeva who could not be eeparated from 
his cows. It may also be that beef was given up because of 
its costiinesB, as we are led to conclude from the MdhSbharaUi ••: 
“ The rich eat food in which flesh predominates; the middling 
take milk and its products; while the poor partake generally 
of oU preparations.” What applied to meat-eating in general 
applied in particular to beef. lastly, the doctrine of ahimsa 
which came to be adopted with redoubled strength after the 
lesson from the Buddhists and the Jainas, should have gone 
a great way to put a stop to the practice of meat-eating. It 
cannot be said that ohimsa was a doctrine borrowed by the Hindus 
from the Buddhists and the Jainas. It finds clear enunciation 
for the first time in the Chchwndogya Vpaenithad *® where five 
ethical qualities, iaj», ddno, oAimso, and soiya, are said 

to be the fees given in a sacrifice of which the whole life of man 
is an epitome. The castes that shunned these bad babits and 
eocept^ and followed Brihmanical customs and practices 
were, of course, considered to cause less pollution. 

In a still later period, the admittance of descendants of 
foreigners within the Aryan pale must have made the caste- 
rules more strict. The $akas, Hunas and the Kushans in the 
course of their occupation of India intermarried with the warlike 
Eahatriya of the North, and their descendants tooK rank 
with the Kshatriyas. To prevent the recurrence of such mis¬ 
cegenation was one of tiie most senous objeots of concern with 
the giv^ of the sacred laws. 
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XVI 

Toleration—Social and Religious 

The tendency of Buddhism and Jainism was of course to level 
the caste distinctions, and it is strongly expressed in the following 
way in the Kighi Nihaya f*®"): ** It is mere empty words to give 
it out among the people that the Brahmans are the best caste and 
every other caste is inferior, that the Br ahman s are the white 
caste, every other caste is black, that only the Brahmans are 
pure, not the non-Brahmans, that the Brahmans are the legiti¬ 
mate sons of Br ahma .” Gautama is said to have taken a 
ChandelR maiden as his disciple. The story is thus narrated 
in the Divyavaddna (****): Ananda, the disciple of the Buddha, 
addresses the Cha 9 da}a maiden Prakrit, and the following 
conversation ensues; 

Ananba : Sister, give me water to drink. 

PRAKRiri : 0 venerable Ananda, I am the daughter of a 

Chand&)R> 

Ananda : 0 sister, I do not ask thee to name thy family or 
caste. If thou hast water to spare, please give it me. I shall 
take it. 

Prakrit! offered the water to Ananda, took it. Later, 
the maiden faHa in love with the Buddhist monk and wishes 
that he should marry her. She is taken to the Buddha, wiio 
receives her into his sanghx after a brief conversation. 

pRAERm : I want the venerable Ananda as my husband. 

Buddha : Have you been permitted by your parents to 
marry Ananda ? 

Prakriti : I have been permitted, 0 Bhagavan; I have 
been permitted, 0 Sugata. 

Buddha : Then let them signify their consent in my presence. 

The par^ts having (pven their ass^t, Prakrit! was taken 
as a Bhikthuf^x (nun) and mamed Ananda. 

Toleration in religi<m was a main creed of some of the most 
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remarkable of the Buddhist kings. In Rock Inscription XTT 
of Aioka we read (•®*): 

** His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the king does reverence 
to men of all sects, whe^er ascetics or householders, by gifts 
and various forms of reverence. His Sacred Majesty, however, 
cares not so much for gifts or external forms as that there should 
be a growth of the essence of the matter in all sects. The growth 
of the essence of the matter assnmes various forms, but the root 
of it is restraint of speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence 
to his own sect or disparage that of another witiiout reason. 
Depreciation should be for specific reasons only, because the 
sects of other people all deserve reverence for one reason or 
another. By thus acting, a man exalts his own sect and at the 
same time does service to the sects of other people. By acting 
oontzariwise, a man hurts his own sect and does disservice to 
the sects of other people. For he who does reverence to his own 
sect ftiiile disparaging the sects of others, wholly from attach¬ 
ment to his own, with intent to enhance the splendour of his 
own sect, in reality by such conduct inflicts the severest injury 
on his own sect.” 

NftniaMrA even while he adhered to the Buddhist fiuth 
continued to honour both the old and the new gods. 

This spirit of toleration was in evidence among the Brahmanical 
kings as well. The Guptas who were Brahmanical Elindus 
devoted to the worship of Vishnu “ followed the usual practice 
of ancient India in looking with a favourable eye on all varieties 
of Didian religioQ The most tolerant of the early monarchs 
was perhaps Harsha. His fstiier was particularly a devotee of 
the 8un, while he worshipped both the Hindu gods and the 
Buddha. This religious ecclecticism was the reflection of and 
result of the state of popular religion at the time.” ^ To adapt 
the words of the poet Swift, tiiexe was enough religion in this 
country to love one another, but not eno ngb to hate one another. 

This qniit of toleration in ieligi<m paved the way later for the 
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intxoduction of even vralya outsiders into the higher classes. 
We have perhaps indication of this tendency in the legend of tiie 
migration of a twice>bom ” tribe from Saka dtolpa to Jambu 
dwipa. The story of this advent is thus given **: ** S^ba, 
the son of Kriahna by Jambavati, constructed a temple for the 
Sun on the banks of the river Chandrabhaga (Chenab), but no 
local Brahmana would accept the office of the priest in the temple. 
He th^eupon asked Gauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena, who 
in turn asked him to get the Magas, who were special Sun- 
worshippers from ^a dtotpa. Sujihva, a Brahmana of the Sun 
clan gcftra\ had a daughter by name Nikshubha, with 

whom the Sun fell in love. The son of these was known as 
Jarasabda or Jarasasta (2hrathushtra) and horn him sprang 
all Magas. Thus is given the account of the Magi. They wore 
a girdle round their waist which was given the name Ayyanga. 
Then S^ba went on Garuda’s hack to ^ka dmpa, brought 
some Magas from it and installed ^em into the office of priests 
of the temple that he had constructed.” 

We have also examples of degraded Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
e.g. Paulastya Brahmans are reckoned as d^;raded Brahmans, 
and Manu confers** that some tribes like the Dravidas, 
Kambhojas, etc., were ontcaste K^triyas. Iheee had styled 
themselves as Eshatriyas, but were apparently not looked upon 
by the law*givers as such, and were placed on a separate footing. 
The Harivamha and the Puraoas** relate that the kings of 
South India, P^dyA» Ch5la, and Eera^a were the desc^dants 
of Yayati, the Aryan king of the North. We read that Dapd&ka ** 
was a son of Ikshvaku, and from Him vas derived the forest 
of Dapd^ka. As the Greek historian observes,** ” the kingdom 
of Paodion, which is situated in the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, was founded by an Aryan race whose ancestors bad 
occupied the regions watered by the Jumna. This may be inferred 
both from the name of the king and that of his capital which 
was called Mathura after the celebrated city which adorned 
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oi old, as it does stiU, the great tributary of riie Ganges.** Though 
this statement may have been based on hearsay evidence and 
on the similarity of names, it is clear that the names of the city 
of Madura in South India, and the Fandy& kingdom of which it 
was the capital, should have been borrowed from the ancient 
nftiTiftft in North India, Mathura and Pand&^ft- In the Tamil 
works we read that the Pandyas uad Chblas claimed their 
ancestry frmn the Aryan kings of the North. The Pandy&s 
style themselves as PonoAotuns, as having descended from the 
** five brothers *’, and the Ghdlaa are supposed to have sprung 
from &bi, and hence were known as ^eppiyar or ^embiyar. 
But there is little evidence to warrant the view that is held 
by Dr D. R. Bhandarkar** that “Tribes of the names of 
£eta|a (Cheia) and Satiya were originally staying in North 
Tn/lia from which they migrated to the South and established 
ooloniea whidi in the early period at any rate were known 
not as Eeralas and Satiyas but as Eeralaputra and Satiyaputra ’*. 
Anyhow, it is clear that in this period Aryan ancestry came to 
be invented for nmi-Aiyan kings and kingdoms.** 

xvn 

The Spbead or Caste Ststsh ik North and South India 

The Tamil kings were elevated to the rank of Eshatriyas 
in spite of their connexions with tiie ancient Ve}ir or Vellaja 
tribes. These latter were on that account called Tlangdkkal 
or crown princes. The Brahmans prepared at their request 
geneal(^ie8 which traced their ancestry to either tibe Sc4ai or 
the Lunar line of the Aiyas of the North. This left the exact 
status of the VeUalas in an unsettled state. They had to be 
jpoladed in the same categcffy with the less civilised TnnnntiuTt 
tribes like the Nagas and the Euiumhas. But this division 
wooH wound the feelings of the Velii nobility. Hence a new 
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scheme of classification was devised, which depended on the 
regions which these tribes happened to occupy.*®® Thus, in 
South India, geographical division came to be a new criterion 
of caste along with birth and occupation. In later times, this 
principle of division was accepted by the higher classes of the 
Aryas also, and tiie result has been the division of the major 
castes among the Hindus into a motley of endogamous sub¬ 
divisions each hailing from a particular district or geographical 
division. 

Similarly, the introduction of castes into the outlying regions 
of North India is thus indicated in the Puiauas.*®* Bali, who 
belonged to the line of Yayati, is said to have had five sons— 
Anga, Vanga, Sumha, Pundra, and Kalinga, who are known 
as Baleya Kahatriyas. There were also Baleya Brahmans 
who were Bali’s descendants. The Vdyu Pura^ia says, “ Bali 
gave birth to sons that formed tie four castes.” 

xvm 

Religious AssnoLA'noK' 

The Aryas in tie previous epochs were not unfftmiliftr with the 
black arts of magic and witchcraft, for these, by the way, formed 
the essential elements of all primitave religion. IntheR^-Fsda,*®' 
enchantment, sorcery, wily and godless arts of magic and witch¬ 
craft are mentioned as peculiar to the Dasyus. It will not be 
wrong to suppose that the non-Aryas practised tiiese arts to 
perfection, and their rites and observances when they gradually 
got filtered into the Aryan religion were given a prominent place 
in the fourth Veda, the Atharvan. Though some of the hymns 
of the Aiharva-Veda may be as old as, if not older than those 
of tie Rig-V^ia, it is probable that the compilatioa of the 
Atharva into a collection {tamhita) may have taken place 

later than that of the hymns of the Rig~Veda. The Atharvan 
is not ordinarily mentioned among the Vedas. The early 
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records *** speak only of Tray? Vidya. It is not mentioned in the 
Chchandogya Ufanuhad. The Brahma^ texts mention only 
the thiee Vedas. It appears as a Chchandiu in the Turuiha mhta 
hymn. The Jatakas make mention only of three, and this may 
go to show that the Atharvan as a Veda had not been recognized 
in the earlier days of Bnddhism. Mann speaks of the Trayam 
Brahma Sanatanam, but alludes to the Atharvan in the passage, 
**Let him use without hesitation the sacred texts revealed 
by Atharvan and Angiras.*’ The Arthaiastra has Trayx VidySy 
but contains a large number of spells and magical practices 
in the last chapters. In the last-named work the Atharva is 
classified with Itxhasa, and these two are also styled as Vedas. 
Perhaps the citations from Manu and Kautilya show the transi¬ 
tion period when the practices of the Atharvan came to be 
la^[8ly used, but yrhen they had not been fully canonized 
as a Veda, for among the qualifications of the high priest in 
the Arthaidstra was the power of ** performing such expiatory 
rites as pertain to the Atharva **. The importance attached 
to these non-Aryan practices is thus dwelt on iu certain parts 
of the MahS)hSraia In eariy works the Acharya who taught 

gratis all the Vedas is declared to be worth ten Vpadhyayas. 
Hus Upadhydya is the direct etymological ancestor of the modem 
ojha—wizard. In ancient times he was a sub-teacher who taught 
for a livelihood one part of the Veda and the Vedanga and he is 
identified in the Purokita. This ancient ratio is inverted in the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Vpddhydya made worth ten Achdryai.** 
According to the testimony of Ptsing,^ the Acharya was very 
important, being a teacher of discipline, while the Upadhydya 
is rel^ated to a subordinate position, for he conveyed only 
oral iostaruction. Thus non-Aiyan fonns of worship and observ¬ 
ances came to he incorporated into the Vedic system of the 
Aiyas, and their canonical character was slowly recognized. 
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The Evolution of Mahayana 

Buddhism and Jainism were pre-eminently the religions of 
the non-Aiyas, and we find that in course of time these were 
profoundly influenced by the religion of the Aiyas. The Vedio 
Aryan gods Vanina, Agni, Vayu, liana, and Paijanya were 
adopted by the Buddhists, and they occupy a subordinate place 
in the Buddhist pantheon. The Buddhist Sakha was an adapta¬ 
tion of the Aryan Indra, and ho is joint ruler of the gods with 
Prajapati and Brahma in the Buddhist works. ** The develop¬ 
ment of the Mahayana school of Buddhism which became 
permanent and fashionable from the time of Eanishka was in 
itself a testimony to the varying power of Brahmanical Hinduism. 
The newer form of Buddhism had much in common with the 
older fonn of Hinduism, and the relation is so close that even an 
expert often feels the difficult in deciding to which system a 
particular image should be assignedThe Mahayana or the 
** Great Vehicle ** was a product of Brahmanical influences. 

The Mahayana form of Buddhism appears in two branches, 
the ** Paradise Mahayana the main tenet of which was that 
a great Buddha known as Amitabha (of immeasurable light) was 
in charge of a paradise oaDed Sukhatali. Whoever by dint of 
good and righteous deeds, and by constant and faithful prayer 
to Amitabha, aspires and strives to reach the land of bliss in 
the West, will be bom to live in bliss there for ever.'®* The 
second branch is known as the “Full MahayanaThe 
Mahayanists of this school believe that there are a good number 
of Buddbas and Boddhisatvas. These are held as worthy 
objects of devotion, and are believed to respond with grace to 
tiie worship offered to them. The Saddharma a 

very important text of the Mahayanists, speaks of the incamationa 
of the Buddha and his descent upon the earth from time to time 
to protect the weak and the oppressed, and to destroy the 
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wicked and the sinful. ** The Mahayaniste created a showy 
worship, with processions, music and incense; and a rich liturgy 
was prepared for each Buddha. The monks took charge of the cult; 
so that the old chaitya became a temple and the monk a priest.^* 
The goddess ^irima Devata of tiie Buddhist scriptures appearing 
in oompany with the Sun, the Moon and Earth, who finds no 
mention as a goddess in the Vedas, receives great importance 
in modem Hinduism. O^er deities whose worship may have 
been borrowed by the Aryas from the non-Aiyas, or that received 
a new impetus from the latter, are the spirits of the mountains, 
the guardians of the quarters, the Garudas, trees and serpents.^ 
The Buddhist influence on the Brahmanical religion and the 
contempt of tire Brahmans for the Buddhists are thus shown in 
the Uahahharaia : '* They will revere Edfikas, they will neglect 
the gods. The earth shall be piled with Edukas and not adorned 
with god-houses.” 

XX 

Abtak and noN'Aatan Gods and Goddbssss 

Id South India also we have remarkable evidence of the 
influenoe of the non-Aryas on the Aryan religious systems and 
practices. The Dravidian deity BaHa or Ayyandr receives 
recognition of the Aryan villagers of South India. AyyanSr 
or Harihara in Sanskrit is supposed to be the ofispring of i^iva 
and Vishun in the guise of Hohinl. “ It is more probable that he 
r^yresents a primitive Dravidian deity, recognised and more or lees 
adopted by the incoming Aryans, and provided with orthodox 
parentage.’^ The nomAryan god Muruga or Vela is Aryanized 
into Guiuguha SkaiMla or Subrahmanya, and is a popular 
god with the Aryas.^ The most powerful goddess in Tamil 
lukd, Eo^vai of tiie Bangam literature, becomes identified 
with Durga, Uma, or K&|T, the spouse of &va.^ Aryan 
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Nagnajifa, a consort of Erislma; is adapted in the Dravidian Veda 
of the VaishoaTas, the Nadira frahandkamt to become Nappinnai. 

In North India a favourite goddess is Tara. The worship of 
this deity seems to have been borrowed from that of the Mahayana 
Buddhist Tara—^Ugra Tara, Ekajata or Niia. This dei^ is thus 
described : ** She has from four to twen^-four arms and is 
generally standing, and stepping to the right on corpses. She 
has the third eye, is laughing horribly, her teeth are prominent, 
and her protruding tongue, according to the SadJtana, is forked. 
Her eyes are red and round. Her hips are covered by a tiger' 
skin, and she wears a long garland of heads. She is dwarfed and 
corpulent, and her ornaments are snakes.” The story of the 
introduction of tiie worship of Tara will show that that goddess 
was at first worshipped only among the non-Aryas, but was 
later included into the Hindu pantheon. “ The great sage 
Vasishtha practised the hardest penance for a long time concen¬ 
trating on a mantra that had been taught him by his father. 
Vasishtha discovered that there was no good of the practices 
of self-denial and torture which were demanded in the Toga as 
paths to self-discipline. So Vasishtha repaired to his father 
to request that he may be taught another mani/ra. He was now 
advised to pursue his yoga with the same mantra^ in the worship 
of the Devi Bnddhesvati according to the iSkha of the Atharva- 
Veda. Vasishtha then went to ^e Kamokhya hills (Assam) 
and once again applied himself to the strict observance of the 
orthodox methods of the yoga. The goddess at last condescended 
to appear before him, and said that he had adopted an altogether 
wrong path. Her worship, said the Devi, was unknown to tiie 
Vedas; it was known only in the country of Mafaachlna (China), 
a country of Buddhistic practices, and Vasishtha would gain 
his object if be received instructions from Vishnu, now residing 
there in his incarnation as the Buddha. So Vasish^ went to 
Mah^hlna. But he was amazed to find that the Buddha was 
drinking wine in the company of women. His doubts were soon 
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dispelled bj the Buddha, vho ultimately initiated him into the 
mysteries of the worship.” 


XXI 

Bsuoious Rrrss 

It is natural that against the heretical influences that were 
forcing their way into ^e Aryan religion Ihe “ twice-bom ” 
olaeses should make their position doubly strong by elaborating 
rituals and oeremonials, the details of which could not so easily 
be grasped by the lower orders in the socie^. If ^e Hinduism 
of the present day has become a dreary round of ceremonies, 
and noted for its external forms, it is the direct outcome of the 
reaction of the higher classes against the tendencies that went 
to shake the very foundations of their religious and social system. 
Ths Brahmans have been considered, rather unfairly, to have been 
solely re^nsible for the multiplication of rites and ceremonies, 
and to have fortifled themselves by creating a barrier incompre¬ 
hensible to the lower classes. 

We note, however, that the Eshatriya kings of ancient India 
were to a great extent instrumental m creating this complicated 
system of ceremonies and sacrifices. The kind of sacrifice which 
a king was able to perform was taken to be indicative of the title 
which he deserved. By performing the BdjaHiya one became 
a Raja, and by the Vajapeya, 5amr&; and the latter was superior 
to the former.^* He who had performed a hoise-sacrifioe was 
a Sdnabhawna.*^'^ The kings were naturally jealous of each 
other’s lise to power and greatness, and did not tolerate one 
that porformed sacrifices not in keejang with his title. The 
perfonnanoe of sacrifices was thus a criterion by which was 
decided the grade to which a king was entitled. Thus, the 
priests had to satisfy the whims of monarchs who vied with 
each other to show off their prowess and splouiour, and who 
fostered and fixumoed public sacrificial performanoes (frauto) 
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more tedious and more costly than the old domestic (grthya) 
sacrifices of the Aryas. These elaborate sacrifices could not be 
undertaken by any save the wealthy men of the tribe and especially 
the king; “ and we must therefore picture to ourselves the 
priests as maintained by the rich men the Maghamns, bountiful 
ones of the Rig-Veda’* Brahmanism appears, therefore, 
to have owed much of its progress to the munificence of the 
Kshatriya princes of ancient India. 

Even in these ceremonies, we note that there was a division 
of labour by which the members of the various castes were 
assigned duties which go to show the interrelation of the various 
parts of the social organism. Though none but trained experts 
in the Vedic lore were permitted actually to partake in these 
sacrificial rites, we read of instances where even enslaved men 
and women of the ^fidra caste appear to have been allowed to 
take some part in the solemn sacrifices of the Aryas. Milking 
the cows was a function that had to be entrusted to 
Sudras, and the culmination of the Oavdmayana sacrifice 
was marked by the dancing of ^udra women.^* In another 
ancient ritual the ^tidras were introduced as the sellers of soma 
juice.^*^ The performer of the Yiivajit sacrifice is ordained 
to spend three days, we know not for what purpose exacUy, 
in the midst of Nishadas.^ The point is that the ^udras, 
though inferior in social and spiritual status, were assigned 
definite functions in the most sacred religious ceremonies of 
the Aryas, and served a definite purpose, however subsidiary 
^t may have been. 

xxn 

EvoLtmoN OF Ideas iueoaiudiko Saorifioss 

Ideas about tiie efficacy of sacrifices and costly rituals were 
themselves undergoing gradual changes. It was beginning to 
be accepted that pompous and tedious sacrifices like the 
ASvamedha were not so j^oductive of virtue, as they happened 
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to be ia earlier times. The philosophy of sacrifices was that a 
mtiaII act of am may be pardoned, if by that, large and beneficial 
results could be achieved. Thus, one sacrifice performed by the 
&mous Riahya^ringa made the whole country of Lomapada, 
which had been visited by a famine, get plentiful showers of rain, 
and scattered plenty over a desert land. Another sacrifice 
performed under his auspices is said to have given the world a 
superman in Rama. ** Sacrifices cause the whole universe to 
prosper; therefore is the slaughter of beasts for a sacrifice no 
slaughter.”^* The following story from the Mahabhdrata 
illustrates that sacrifices which entail slaughter of living beings were 
not so efficacious as that high and supreme sacrifice, viz. of the 
self. The Paodava brothers performed an A ioomedAa on a very 
elaborate scale. In midst of the assembly of princes, 
potentates and priests, a mongoose which had a portion of its 
body rendered golden, made its appearance and began to decry 
the ceremony for which all had oongr^ated there. Ihe princes 
were surprised at this, and asked what led the animal to give 
such a bad verdict as he had given. The tale that follows is 
then put into the mouth of the mongoose. In Euiuksheira 
there lived a Brahmapa with his wife, son and daughter-in-law. 
They were eking out their livelihood by alms. One day when 
the family that had been starving for a long time had just got 
enough of oom-fiour for its members, an old man, an unknown 
guest weary with hunger, put in his presence begging of them 
food to eat. As was the usual custom in Hindu households, the 
piest had first to be satisfied. The man gave him his portion 
of the oom-fiour, but the appetite was not appeased of the old 
man. The mother gave hers. With every hs^idful offered he, 
lilm Oliver Twist, asked for more. His hunger seemed to be on 
the inorease. The son and daughter gave then their due. When 
all had been given, the old man seemed sat^ed. The gods 
showered their blessings on the noble family for the ^orious 
act of self-denial and sacrifice, and they were all raised to the 
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heaven. Meantime the mongoose got out of its lair and having 
caught the scent of the corn-flour rushed into the cottage and 
as it rolled about the place where lay strewn a little of the flour, 
its body got the hue of gold. So much was the power of the 
sacriflce that had been made. “ 0 king, this Ahameiha is 
certainly of no merit when compared with the sacrifice made 
by the Brahmana family of Eurukshetra.’* Once this principle 
was accepted, salvation and redemption from this world depended 
not on coeUy material sacrifices, but on the la^er spiritual 
sacrifice of the self. The latter was equally open to all Hindus 
ine^eotive of caste, wealth or social position. The influence 
of Buddhism and Jainism may have hastened the acceptance 
of this philosophy of sacrifices. Sacrifices were condezzmed in 
the Buddhist texts,'” 

“ The sacrifices called the Horse, the Man, 

The peg-thrown site, the drink of victory, 

The bolts withdrawn, and all the mighty fuss:— 

These are not rites that bring a rich result. 

Where diverse goats and sheep and kine are slain. 

Never to such a rite as that repair, 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

But rites where no slaughter, nor no fuss 
Are ofierings meet, bequests perpetual, 

Where never goats and sheep and kine are slain. 

To such a sacrifice as this repair. 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

These are the rites entailing great results, 

These to the celebrants are blessed, not cursed. 

The oblation runneth over; the gods are pleased.^’ 

Two more stories may be narrated which show the unsettled 
state of the feelmg the people of India had towards animal- 
sacrifices. “ Indra was once performing a sacrifice. When the 
time came for the killing of the beasts that were ordained for tiie 
sacrifice, the great sages seeing the piteous looks of the viotuns 
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were moved witH compassion and said to India, * This is not a 
righteous sacrifice, for slaughter is against righteousness.’ But 
India for infatuation did not consent, and there was a great 
dispute between him and the rishis as to whether one should 
sacrifice with animate or inanimate ofierings. By common 
consent they referred the dilute to Vasu, king of the Chedis, 
whose dedsion was that one should samfice with whatever 
oould be obtained. The long of the Chedis went, however, to 
the lowest depth of the earth for having thus carelessly decided 
the question.” 

Following the principle of ahitnsa laid down in the above 
narrative, Agastya began a sacrifice lasting for twelve years, 
avoiding the slaughter of animals. The gods were at first dis* 
satined with it and ceased to function properiy. There was a 
famine in tiie land and the rishit in^lored Agastya in vain not to 
incur the displeasure of the gods by introducing sacrifices of a new 
kind. AgasiTa would not yield. Bather, by his miraculous powers 
he brought down run from tiie heavens, and there was plenty 
in the land. The gods were full of joy at what Agastya had 
a(^eved. But the rishis had yet their misgivings, and they 
approached the sage once more with a request that animal- 
sacrifices may be sanctioned, for they would please the gods more 
than others. At the end, we are told, that, due to the great 
pressure brought on him, Agastya was pleased to declare that 
the slaughter of animals for sacrifices alone may be permitted, 
and this has continued to be the practice among tiie orthodox 
down to tiiis day.“* We have therefore the following rules in 
tiie law-oodes: ^ 

” A Brahmana must never eat the flesh of animals unhallowed 
by mcuitras ; but, obedient to the primeval law, he may eat it, 
ooBseorated with Vedio texts.” 

- ** As many hairs as the slain ftnin-uJ has, so often will he, who 
killed it without holy sanction, suffer a violent deatii in future 
births.*' 
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“ There is no greater sinner than that man who, though not 
worshipping the gods and the manes, seeks to increase the hulk 
of his own flesh by the flesh of other beings/’ 

As sacrifices could not be performed or undertaken except 
by the aristocratic section of the community, a substitute was 
suggested for the generality of the Hindu population, and that 
was holy pilgrimage. As pilgrimages were made for worship 
in temples and places where, it was accepted, there was the 
manifestation of the Divine, they implied intense devotion, and 
hence ttrtkayatra and hhaJdi were closely connected to each 
other.^** 


xxni 

Some New pBAonoss in Hinduism 

Some habits and customs which were not recognized by 
Brahmanio authority are found to be prevalent among the Aryas 
of the period. The age had advanced so far in tolerance that 
though the standard rule of conduct was what prevailed in 
Aryamrta}^ certain new practices were considered permissible 
for the orthodox Brahmans. These should have been due eithtt 
to Dravidian or Buddhistic infln^ces. 8ir J. G. Fraser is 
of the opinion that the social system under which the community 
was divided into endogamotis groups with ezogamous sections, 
peculiar to the Indian Aryas, may have been borrowed from the 
Dravidians, for this is found among no other member of the 
Aryan Btock.”“® 


XXIV 

Exogamy—Gotra 

Exogamy appears among tiie Hindus in the form of marriage 
outside one’s gotra. It is accepted, and held rigorously among 
the Hindus, that in a marriage the first essential condition is 
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the contracting parties should belong to distinct and 
different gctras or clans. The word goin occurs in the Itig-Veda^*^ 
either in the sense of a “ cowstall ” or “ cowherd But even in 
hhe Vedic period we find that there were four primarj clans 
of rishu —Angiias, Atharvan, Bhiigo, and Vasishtha. We 
read in the MahahhaTOta *** that originallj there were only four 
golras —those of Angiras, Kaijapa, Vasishtha, and Bhrigu. 
But the word seems to have been used to denote definitely 
a clan or family in the Chchandogya V-panUhad and the Aha- 
Jdyana GHkya Later, the gotras may have been 

connected with the names of the Saptarshu —the seven prominent 
Aryan sages. The personnel of the seven has changed a little 
in the evolution of Indian religion and society. In the Ahor 
layana ^raista Siiira the seven names found are those of Vhiva> 
mitra, Jamadagni or Bhrigu, Bharadvaja, Gautama, Atri, 
Vasishtha, and Ea^pa. BCence, according to all our law-givers 
gotra denotes a descendant of one of the seven rishts, with nn 
eighth added, vis. that of Agastya.^ Thna, all the prevalent 
jToCros among the *'twioe-bom” are supposed to have be^ derived 
from the names of the mAis mentioned above, all taken t<^ther, 
vis. ten. Qctra is defined in the PravaramafijaTi as including 
“ the sons, grandsons, and previous and succeeding generations 
of a ruhx. A rUhi is a mantradixuh^ 

Prohibition of marriages within the same gotra appears from 
the Sutra period.”' Ordinarily the gotsa of a boy was that of 
his father. But there were cases where a new gctra was acquired 
by a person whose gobra was unknown or \^o was of another.”'^ 
The change of gotra is illustiated in the story of ^unaichepa who 
gets the Viivamitra gobra because that rishi was his protector 
and preceptor. When the relations and antecedents of a certain 
person are unknown, he will adopt the golra and praoora of the 
Acitarya. The story of Satyakimia Jabala in the Chchandogya 
VfnxiHihad seems to illustrate the case in point. It has generally 
been taken to denote the passage of a non-Brahma^a from his 
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status to tJiat of a Brahmai^a. It is understood from this story 
^t Satyakama attained to the position of a Brahma^a, in 
virtue of his Brahmaua qualities, though he was of low and 
unknown parentage. The story is thus narrated in the Ch^an- 
dogya Vjnnishad : Satyakama addressed his mother Jabala 
thus: **IwishtobecomeaBrahmachariu; of what ^otra am I?” 
She said ; “ I do not know of what golra thou art. When I 
had to move about much as a domestic servant, I got thee in my 
youth. I am Jabala by name. Say that thou art Satyakama 
Jabala.” Satyakama went to Haridnunata Gautama and said, “ I 
wish to become a Brahmachdrin, sir, under you. May I come ? ” 
Having been questioned as to his family-antecedents, Sa^a- 
kama spoke the truth, as he was instructed by his mother. 
Gautama replied, ” No one but a Brahmans would thus speak out. 
Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. You have not 
swerved from the truth.” Really, Satyakama may have been 
a Brahmans lad who did not know his golra or had not been 
definitely assigned to any, because he had not been ” initiated ”. 
But the mention of the golra and prostration before the Guru 
were the essential conditions of initiation {Brahmacharya). The 
boy could not satisfy this condition. The Guru knew that he 
possessed Brahmanical virtues and admitted him to the 
student^p. He got therefore the golra of his Guru. The 
principle that is indicated here is that a boy whose golra was 
unknown will get that of his Achdrya, at the time of his initiataon. 
But in later times the deifinition of the word Achdrya became 
more comprehensive. The term included the father, the 
initiator, the teacher, and the priest. The lad is led normally 
to Brahmacharya by his father, but where this is not possible 
for some reason or other, he gets the golra of the Achdrya. 

The practice of manying outside one’s golra dates from the 
period of Siltra literature. Marriage within the golra was 
apparently not looked upon as a reprehensible habit before the 
Sutra period, as a study and examination of the genealogical 
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tables relating to the heroes and heroines of the Epics tends 
to show.^** It is therefore probable that the practice of exogamy 
may have received an impulse from, if it is not directly 
due to, the contact with the non-Aryan races. 

XXV 

Othsb Istlubnces 

The doctrine of ahimsa which appears half-accepted by the 
model Epic heroes was quickened by Buddhist and Jaina 
influences. As we read in the Manusmr^}^ “ to eat flesh 
and to drink wine are the natural indinations of the human 
mind. To abstain from them is beneflcial/’ The hero who was 
accustomed to eat meat is found to say in the Makdbhdrata, 
*^they say that meat is a pleasant and strengthening food, 
but it is also stated that they who indulge in it go to hell; my 
mind is befuddled on the point.” These disclose an era of 
transiticm when the doctrine of ahimta was accepted as a righteous 
princ^k, but ^dien meat-eating was not altogether rejected in 
pcactioe as being unwholesome. This idea becomes olear also 
from ^6 views held in regard to the efficacy of animal sacrifices, 
which have been examined. 

Certain forbidden practices which had no sanction in the holy 
texts are seen permitted for the Brahmans in the period under 
survey. Manu allows magic for them,^** and Gautama holds 
that a Brahmana may use arms if life be threatened. The Taja- 
gund* pillar inscription of Eakutstha Vaiman shows how in 
dire necessity a Brahmana was forced to take up arms, leaving 
his old and legitimate duties. Kau^ya is of the opinion 
that Brahmans conld not become adepts in military sciences, 
and that an army made of Brahmans did inefficient figbtmg in 
the battle-field. They were unaccustomed to bear arms by their 
very nature; that was a profession disallowed to them. But 
the Brahmana s^e Dronn is seen to excel all others in his 
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in the military arts and sciences, and students from various 
parts of India came to him, and sought him as their preceptor 
The Brahmans of the North sold wool and went on sea-voyages— 
both of them forbidden practices.^** The southern NutroHros 
permit certain customs not allowed by others, such as eating 
with one’s wife and marrying the daughter of the maternal 
uncle or paternal aunt.^^* These are apparently customs borrowed 
from the Dravidians of Soutii India. It has also been held 
that the regulation of marriage by totemic names and the 
prevalence of the practice of levirate (myo^a) in the period of 
the law-codes were both of them due to non-Aryan influences. 
But the latter finds some warrant even in the Rig-Veda, and 
should not be supposed to have been entirely a borrowing 
by the Aryas from the non-Aiyan peoples of India.^** 

The practice of Eotl was prevalent in the $angam period in 
South India, and the Brahmans of the South are described as 
attempting to dissuade the widows from self-immolation. In 
the Purananufu, the following passage appears, and it shows 
that the Tamil dame was determined to dedicate her body 
to the same flames that consumed the body of her beloved lord, 
against the sage counsel of the Biahmapa priest. She addresses 
as follows:— 

” 0 ye of wisdom full, 0 ye of wisdom foil, 

Ye bid os not go forth to death; ye would restrain, 

0 ye of wisdom full, but evil is your counsel h^; 

We are not of those content to live forlorn, 

And feed on bitter herbs, where once they feasted royally. 
We lie not on rough stones, who slept erstwhile on sumptuous 
couch. 

The pyre’s black logs heaped up in the burning ground 
To you seem indeed terrible; to us, 

Since our mi^ty spouse is dead, 

The waters of the pleasmit lake where blooms 
The lotus flower, and the fierce fires are one.” 
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Elsewhere a woman seeks to be buried with her lord, and is 
found to say, ** 0, Potter, Shaper of Ae um,—make the funeral 
um large enough for me too.’* The Brahmans of South India 
may have been responsible for the abolition of this inhuman 
practice which was apparently prevalent in the iSangam age. 


XXVI 

Chanoss m Lanquaqb and Styib 

Of all the sources of our study comparative philology has 
perhaps yielded the least satisfactory results. As ethnologists 
themselves admit, language is no certain test of racial affinities, 
and in spite of the eforts of eminent scholars in the field, it 
has not been pos^le to adjudge properly the contribution of 
the two cults in the evolution of the Indian vernaculars or the 
various changes that came over Sanskrit and the Prakrits as 
a result of the racial admixture. 

Prakrits were evo'ved Itoti Vedio Sanskrit, and these became 
the eveoryday-language of the masses. Sanskrit as a spoken 
language had perhaps ceased to exist in many parts of India 
by the third century b.o., and in the so-called ** Renaissance 
period” of Sanskrit literature works in Sanskrit seem to have been 
written for a learned and cultnred public and not for the people 
at large. Fiji and MagadhI especially received a literary impulse 
from Buddhism. Aioka’s inscriptions are mostly in Magadhi, 
and the Jaina Sthaciras appear to have used Paidachi for their 
scriptures.'^ The Buddhist scr^tures of Ceylon were written 
in Pa}L But as time went on, the Brahmanical revival resulted 
in the diffusion and extension of Sanskrit which was preferred 
by the ruling classes to the more popular dialects, as the inscrip- 
tioau of the Gupta kiugs evidently show. The Aiokan inscrip- 
ttcns were written in langu^ easily to be understood by ^e 
msn in the street, for some form of Prakrit appealed more directly 
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and easily than Sanskrit to the comprehension of the generally 
of his snbjects. But the inscriptions of Rudradaman, the 
Kshatrapa of Ujjain, were written in elaborate Sanskrit. These, 
it is held, are exceptional, and scholars are also of the opinion 
that Sanskrit as a spoken language had ceased to exist by the 
second century a.n. But the OhosQ^di inscription found in 
Udaipur District and assigned by Bfihler to the third century 
B.c. must set at rest any doubt that Sanskrit had ceased to be a 
spoken language after the time of A^ka. This inscription 
is now taken to be the earliest which uses classical Sanskrit.^^ 
It records the setting up of a stone for worship at Ihe N^ya^> 
vata for the Bhagavans Sankarshana and V^deva as well 
as the construction of a hall of worship for these deities.*®* The 
following conclusion seems to be irresistible: Sanskrit was not 
oxdy the language of the learned and cultured folk, but was 
also the spoken and written language at least in llVeat India, 
comprising Rajputana, Malwa and Kathiawar, used by princes 
to adumbrate their glorious deeds in the period from 3(X) b.c* to 
200 s.n. The result of the influence of non-Aryan on Aryan 
language and vice versa is thus dwelt on by Sten Konow; *** “ We 
have before us a series of languages and speeches, which to all 
appearance are purely Aryan, but of which the grammatical 
a^stem in many respects shows that the foreign non-Aryan 
element has been assimilated and has exercised its influence 
on riie internal structure of the language.*’ 

The style of composition of the sacred works of literature 
was changed to remove or at least to simplify the difficulties of 
Brsffimanical teaching. A novel style is adopted in the Sutras, 
and the object of these ** could be no other than to offer practical 
manuals to those who were disconraged by too elaborate treatises 
and who had found a shorter way to salvation opened to them 
by the heretical teaching of Buddha'*. The same period witnessed 
also the compilation of Puranic literature which with its simple 
stories and moral anecdotes written in an ea^ style offered 
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itaelf u readable history and as a substitute for the more difficult 
treatises already extant. 

XXVH 

Sanskrit and Tamil 

As Max Muller says,^** “ all the living languages of India, 
both Aryan and Dtavidian, draw their very life and soul from 
Sanskrit.** It is, however, to be noted that the structure of the 
Tamil language shows that it has grown and developed on 
independent lines. While Tamil literature and culture owe a 
great deal to Aryan literature and culture, it has to be granted 
that the Tamil language is practically free from outside influences. 
Whereas in North India the Aryan language was charged with 
some non-Aryan elements, Hie influence of Sanskrit still pre¬ 
dominant, in the South we find that the reverse is true—we have 
Dravidian dialects charged with Sanskrit elements, the former 
not losing their individuality. If we examine works of Sanskrit 
literature, we note that in the Suiskrit of the South, words of 
Dravidian origin have th eir a{>peaiance nndi<yii«Arl save 
by formal Sanskiitixation, and a cerebral I is omnmon. Non-Aryan 
borrowings may be seen also in the language of the North, 
whether taken from the local tribes or borrowed from the 
South.^‘^ But in one important req>6ct Tamil has been affected 
by contact with Sanskrit. The vocabulary of Hie latter has got 
widened, apparently due to the influence of Sanskrit and other 
languages, e.g. Hiere are 62 ^onyms for the word earth; 60 
for mountain ; 60 for water; and $4 for wind. 

The academies of the Tamils that met at Madura, known as the 
San^am, popularised Sanskrit literature in South India. Some 
of the early Tamil authors were Brahmans—Agas^, Gautama, 
and Eapila. The first is famous in Tamil literature as the author 
of the first Tamil grammar and as the teacher of twelve 
graimnarians of the Tamil language. The main works of the 
have borrowed or adapted their themes from the works 
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of early Sanskrit literature; and there are indications of direct 
borrowings in methods of composition, the framing of the plot, 
and in the narration of moral anecdotes and illustrative stories. 
For example, the divisions of the Kural^ which is like “ an apple of 
gold in pictures of silv^ correspond to those of the Kdmandaka^ 
mlisara, which in turn is based on the Arthaidstra of Elautilya. 
Many of ^e ideas and expressions found in the work show direct 
borrowings from the Mahdbhdrata, Manumriti, and the Artha- 
idstra of Eautilya. The BriJuU Katha of Gunadhya has given 
the central plot for many a writer of the ^angam and the post- 
Sangam period. An example of Tamil romance, which is a 
borrowing from this Sanskrit theme, is the Vdayanan hddai}^* 

SXVHI 

India and Abroad 

study of the monuments belonging to this period shows 
that a few of the details of art and architecture were borrowed 
from Persia and Chaldaea. In fact, no art was ever absolutely 
indigenous to any country. The pillar was the only lithic form 
of architecture that Persia had to lend. The borrowings in 
sculpture are perhaps more numerous. The decoration of the 
later vihara caves of Nalanda and of the sanghdrdmas of Gandhaia 
may have be^ the result of western induencea. A direct infiuence 
of Babylonia on Indian art may be traced in the Buddhist 
vihara caves of western India. The four or five-storey vihdras 
which we hear of afterwards undoubtedly recall the impression 
of a Babylonian temple of God. The sculpture of the iiujxu 
of Barahut and Sanchi combines many “ non-Aryan elements 
with the Aryan ideas which dominate The idea of 

issuing ethical exhortations was perhaps borrowed by Aioka 
from the practice of Darius whose Nakshi Rustam inscription 
“ is preceptive, not historical It is very likely that these 
infiuences from outside India were brought on Aryan thon^t 
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and styles of art hy tJie Diavidians who had inteicoorse with 1^6 
western peoples from times immemorial. Thus, Indian culture 
shows itself not merely as a composite culture, the result of the 
blend of the various streams in India, but as capable of adapting 
what was regarded as remarkable in the culture of foreign 
peoples, and make it part and parcel of its own. 

As India was ready to receive from foreign countries ideals 
of art and architecture, so her culture spread to distant lands. 
In this way was laid the foundation of a greater India beyond 
the seas. The influence of her culture spread over Serindia 
and distant Java and the Spice Islands in the east. ** From ^e 
Brahmaputra and.hfampQr to the Tonkin gulf we can trace a 
continuous sbing of petty states ruled by those scions of the 
Eahatriya race, using the Sanskrit or the Pa]! language in offlcial 
documents and inscriptions, building temples and other monu> 
meats after the Hindu style, and employing Brahman priests 
for the propitiatory ceremonies connected with the court and 
state.*' There is ample evidence that Indian colonists from the 
Dekhan had from a very early time oolonized important places 
in the r^km of the Iravadi and Indo-Ohina.*** The Indian 
oolonizataon of Java, besides going to show the extoaordinary 
developments that should have taken place in the maritime 
adventure of the Hindus of the period, clearly indicates the 
onward march of Indian culture to dominate over new lands, 
and make itself more comprehensive than before. According 
to Javanese tradition the migration of Indian culture to Java 
is tons narrated:— 

There was a Hindu king ^akaprativa who went to Java in 
78 AJD. to preach the tenets of Buddhism to its people. Probably, 
he may have been sent there by the Kushaoa Emperor KAniiAlfft . 
dakapratfva is said to have taken wito him two servants and a 
knife for writing the dootrinee of the Buddha. In Central Java he 
mrtwitotoecannibalkmgwhomhewasahletodefoat. Theking* 
ah4> of the idand was then ofiered to ^akaprativa. He ruled toe 
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country for forty days, gave the jpeople laws and taught them 
the alphabet. The Buddhist scriptures were written for the 
benefit of the Javanese who became thereafter converted to 
Buddhism. Besides, ^akapratlva is also said to have introduced 
era which went by his name as the ^aka era in the island. 

The introduction and progress of Buddhism in Chavakam (Java) 
is thus indicated in the Matfimekaiai : The heroine Mauimekalai 
Is said to have proceeded to the shrine of Champapati and later 
to Java, which had its capital at Nagapuram. The king of the 
place was Puuyaraja, son of Bhumichandra. From the time of 
the birth of this prince the rains had never failed, harvests had 
been plentiful, and famine and pestilence had never visited the 
land. On questioning who the lady was, Pauyaiaja was told that 
“ there was none equal to this maid in all Jambudvipa. She 
was a nun of great piety and virtue that had come from 
EaverippattA 9 &m, and possessed marvellous and miraculous 
powers The king, who was now endowed with a new vision 
of his previous birth, knew that he was only the adopted son of 
Bhfimichandra. He therefore resolved on giving up the throne 
and becoming a recluse. He betook himself to Mauipallavam, 
and became acquainted with the Buddhist doctrines. After 
having mastered the tenets of the new faith, he left hack to 
his own kingdom and there ruled over the land in peace. 


Noeth and South Indian Styles of Abohitecture 

According to Havell,'^ the architectural record of the South 
goes to prove that Dravidian civilization derived its main 
impulse from the gradual extension southward of Indo-Aryan 
culture, for the so-called Dravidian style of architecture is only 
Indo*Aiyan design suited to the symbolism of the ^va cult, 
and shows little direct inspiration of Dravidian ideas. Fergusson 
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** the feature in Dravidian architecture which presents 
the greatest resemblance to the northern styles is the reverse 
slope of the eaves above the verandah ; I am not aware of its 
existence anywhere else south of Nepal (^an in Malabar), 
and it is much more likely to have been copied than reinvented/* 
It is interesting to note in ^e Tamil work Mat^imekalai that 
in Eaveripattaoam, the Ch5]a capital, Magadhan artisans, 
mechanics from Maharashtra, smiths from Avanti, and Yavana 
carpenters were employed in the construction of the royal house. 


Nov-Abtab ths Cabbikbs Of IxniAy Cohmsbcb 

India continued her commercial relations with foreign lands, 
and we have clear evidence that the nmi-Aryas were the carriers 
of Indian trade. As MnmmRAn says,*^** In the Flavian period 
... the whole west ooaat of India was opened up to the Roman 
merchants as far down as the coast of Malabar, the hmne of riie 
highly esteoned and dear-priced pepper for the sake of ^iriiich 
they visited the ports of Musiris and Nelkynda.** For a thousand 
years from 500 b.c. to 500 a.d., Ceylon was the chief emporium 
of the trade of India with the east coast of Africa, Yemen and 
Malabar, and the ultra-Gangetic peninsula extending to China.^*^ 

Indian trade with the West was mainly carried on in the three 
parts of India—Barbaricum, Barygaza and the Malabar coast.^** 
The merchants of Barygaza and tiie neighbouring country went 
to Arabia for the trade in gums and incense, to Africa for gold, 
and to Malabar and Ceylon for the much valued pepper and 
cinnamon.^** Thus riiey had the carrying trade of the whole of 
the Indian Ocean. Yet, the port of Barygaza and the land about 
Bsrbaricum were not quite convenient for trading purposes. 
The passage to Broach (Barygaza), says the Pen^tu, was 
difficult and dangerous. Barbaricum, which has been identified 
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with Lower Sindh, was far away from the interior, and tiiere- 
fore cut ofi from communications with the centres of trade. In 
the time of Ptolemy it had ceased to he a trading centre of any 
importance.'** The most important and the safest destination 
for ships bound to India was the Malabar coast, and it has 
continued to be such down to this day. The Malabar coast was 
the emporium of the trade with the West. As Pliny writes, 
** Below the white island commences the kingdom of Kopiobatas 
(Eeralaputra), styled Limurike, the first mart of which is Nasora, 
then Tundis, a large village close to the shore, and next to these 
Mooziris, a flourishing place frequented both by mttive vessels 
from Ariake and by the Greeks from Egypt.’* 

That the Dravidians of the west coast of India were the 
carriers of commerce between India and the western world 
is further clear from the account in the Periplus to the efiect 
that from there were exported great quantities of fine pearls, 
ivory, silk-cloth, spikenard from the Ganges, malabothxum 
from the places in the interior, transparent stones of all kinds, 
diamonds and sapphires, tortoise-shells and muslins of the 
finest sort called the ** Gangetic Thus commodities produced 
near the Ganges and the interior were taken to the Malabar 
coast for export thence. In the period of the Sangam, the west 
coast of South India, the country of the Cheia, was renowned for 
its maritime activity, not only commercial, but warlike, as the 
passage in the FufonSmwru seems clearly to indicate. *‘We 
(other vessels) are little barks that sad not on the western main, 
where Cheran’a warlike fleets are seen.” The Malabar coast 
was the centre of the trade with the Greeks as is home out by 
the description of the town of Musiris, ** where the beautifol 
large ships of the Yavanas (Greeks), bringing gold, come splashing 
the white foam on the waters of the Periyar river, which belongs 
to the Cheia, and return laden with huge quantities of valuable 
pepper.” The Chera king ^enguttuvan is praised as presenting 
to the trading visitors the rare products of the seas and mountains 
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tliAt were wit^ his domain. This is also clear from the Tamil 
poem PaUuppaUu,^^'^ where we read that the people of ^e South 
traded in the following commodities: the gems and gold of 
the Northern Mountain, the sandal and cedar of the Western 
Ghats, the pearls of the South Sea, the corals of the Eastern Sea, 
the products of the Gangetic Regions, and of the Oauvery Delta, 
edible stufi from Ceylon and spices from Ealakam (1). Commerce 
wi^ Babylon and Greece was fiouiishing in this period, as is 
evident from the Jataka,^'* and other literature. The names 
of the commodities imported into Greece from India were mostly 
Dravidian, e.g. oryza (artit-rice), injivera (rnyf-ginger), karpion 
(ii9arueu>oinnamon). The Bavmt Jataka has been taken to 
indicate the account of a trading voyage to Babylon, and if this 
identification be ri^t, it is evidence of the trade between India 
and Babylonia flourishing in this p^od, a trade that had plied 
from times immemoriaL 

Trade with China and the East was busy about the period, 
as the Greek travelers speak of the importation of Chinese 
tilk to India.^** The silk from China is also mentioned in the 
^rthoidstro of Kautilya. One of the Jatakas describes the 
voyage of certain merchants of Barukaccha for the **goldai 
land ” (Suvannabhumi), which has been variously identified.^” 
It is hi^y probable that the Buddhist and Hindu antiquities 
in Java as well as tite vestiges of Hindu beliefs and practices 
in the island were also taken over the sea by the Dravidians 
<rf Soutii and East India. 

XXXT 

Intbbnal Trads 

The Greek records show that there was a brisk internal trade 
between the Atyas and the aboriginal population of India. The 
Eynoo^hali sold to the civilised Indians dried fruits, a red 
dje*etnfi and a gum exuding from the sipta^ora tree, and 
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obtained in exchange, bread, oatineal,cotton-clotb and weapons.^^* 
This trade in India flowed through the large routes of traffic 
connecting North India with the Dekhan. Of the two main 
routes, the northern and the southern, tiie latter is spoken 
of favourably by Kautilya^’^ against the opinion of his 
** teacher ”, on the ground that it leads to regions where conch* 
shells, diamonds, precious stones, pearls and gold are available 
in plenty. In the time of M^asthenes enormous develop¬ 
ments had taken place in the means of communication connecting 
one part of India with another. He mentions a grand trunk road 
which connected the various parts of the empire of Chandragupta. 
The course of the road and the towns it touched are described 
by him. This road was constructed in eight stages and passed 
through the following places: Pushkalavatj, Taxila, the regions 
of the Jhelam, Bias, Sutlej, Jumna, and the Ganges, Hastinapura, 
Rhodopha, Ealimpaxa, Prayag and Pafaliputra. Kautilya 
speaks of communication by land and by water, and is partial 
to the former method of transport.^’^ The means of communi¬ 
cation made it easy for the people of one part of India to come into 
fre(}uent contact with those of the other parts, as they helped 
to remove existing barriers between caste and caste, and district 
and district. 


XXXII 

SKa-VOYAOS AND ShIPPINO 

Even in this period sea-voyage was considered undesirable 
for the Aryas. The Smritis enjoin ” that one who has gone on 
sea-voyages should not be invited for haddhas (annual ceremonies 
for the manes).^*' But, apparently, the opinion was gaining 
ground that sea-voyage was not altogether forbidden for the 
Aiyas, as we read that the Brahmans of the North did not 
consider it sinful. Under the Mauryas on the other hand, ship¬ 
building must have been a flourishing industry.*’’ Among the 
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varioos superintendenta in the ArihahSiti^ there is one in charge 
of ships, and there are very elaborate rules guiding the conduct 
of ships that viaited the coasts of a state.^^* The following are 
some of them: The superintendent of ships had to observe the 
regulations prevalent in trading towns as well as the orders of 
the superintendent of port towns. All ships that passed along 
the coasts and alighted at haibouis were to pay tolls. Pirate 
ships were to be seized and destroyed. The same treatment 
was to be meted out to ships that were destined to a hostile 
oonntry and to those that violated the rules in sea-port towns. 
Persons known to convey a secret mission or carry weapons 
or explosives should be arrested by the port-officers. The 
cargo of merchantmen that did not put on their characteristio 
or dag was to be seized, but ships that were spoilt by water 
were to be allowed some concession in customs and duties. 
They were to be permitted to set sail when the season was 
favourable for their departure. Vessels that were drifted 
ashore by storms on the sea were to be treated by the 
sup^inteodent with paternal care and affection. These 
legulathms will show that rapid strides had been taken by 
the industzies of shipping and ship-building in the Mauiyan 
poli^. They had developed so far as to require such elaborate 
treatment as has been given them in the Arthaia^ra. The 
mention by M^iasthenes of a Board of Admiralty among tiie 
Six Committees which made up the War-Office of Chandragupta 
Maorya goes to prove the same point, besides indicating that 
in the Mauiya period ships were used for trade as well as in 
warfare. Ship-building must have received an impetus from the 
coounercaal enterprise of the non-Aryas who were the prime 
carriers of the sea-oommeroe of those ages. Ship-building and 
maritime activity was a speciality witii the Andhias. This is 
proved by the remarkable find of their coins on the east 
ooast, bearing the design of ships. In the South Indian Buddhist 
Antiquities we have illustraticm and description of three of these 
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sbip^oios belonging to the AndKras of the first and the second 
centories a.d. In the Jataka literature ships are mentioned 
which carried from 200 to 700 passengers, and we are told that 
in his occupation of Ceylon, Vijaya’s ships carried 700 men.^^ 

XXXIII 

DrAVXDIAK SHIF-BriLDINO 

The literature of the ^ngam epoch discloses the fact 
riiat the Dravidians of South India were good ship-buildm 
and were experts in the navigation of the seas. The Tamil 
work Maijiifnelcalai has a story of a shipwreck, and adven¬ 
tures on the sea are not uncommonly met with in works of 
literature. The arts of seamanship were developed in 
South India independenUy of outside influences.^^ The words 
for sail and mast, pay and ‘paymaram, are clearly Dravidian. 
The oar was the hirigolu or ildl, ** a stick used to propel a float 
across a current,” and later riie term meant the coracle itself. 
The native words for boats are varied and many, e.g. or 
oU (made of reed), dwsi (dug-out), teppam (float), keUam, 
marakalam and kappal. As we read in the Periplug, there were 
** ships of the country coasting along the shore as far as Damarica 
(Tamilakam), and other very large vessels made of an gl e logs 
bound together called sangara {chenga^am, Malaya}am; 
ior^hata, Sanskrit), but those which make the voyage to Chryse 
and the Ganges are called colandia and are very large 
It is posable that the Dravidians influenced Aryan ideas of 
navigation. Some of the nautical terms occurring in Sanskrit 
literature appear to be based on .Tamil. The word aritra (oar) 
of riie Yedio texts is perhaps derivable from harigola or harim^ 
gSla, the stick that propels a boat. The ve^u and vei^uka of the 
Arthaidstra correspond to the Dravidian o^am. The terms 
udupa and kol are perhaps adaptations of the Tamil and 
Ka32are8e words 6^ and hangola. 
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XXXIV 

The PiNAi Division ot Pdnctions 

The non-Aryas were not eimplj the media of communication 
between India and the outside world. They had become an 
essentia) factor in the economic life of India. The details of 
agricultural operations in the lands of lords, Aryan and non- 
Aryan, became in course of time a monopoly of the non-Aryas. 
Agriculture came to be a despised occupation with the three 
higher classes in the Hindu society. In the ancient Aryan scheme 
of social cisssihcation, varid, which comprised agiicolture, cattie- 
reaxing, trade and money-lending, was the occupation of the 
Vai^a class. Now it came to be confined to the last class, tiie 
Sftdia. Besides the restrictions in r^;ard to forbidden occupa¬ 
tions enforced by the sacred laws of the Aryas, the principle 
of ohinua, in its extreme and rather curious form, seems also 
to have led to agriculture becoming a prohibited calling. The 
following is found in the code of Manu : ** People tiiink that 
agncohore is good as an occupation. It is, however, looked 
down upon by the virtuous, for the iron-t^ of the plough furrows 
the earth as well as destroys the creatures that live in it.** Having 
settled for a long time in villages where the main occupations 
were agriculture and pasture, the Aryas specialized in philo- 
•ojhkal and intellectual studies, and had very little inclination 
fat manual professions.^** Hence the industries and handicrafts 
remained entirely in the hands of non-Aryas, as also the fine 
arts of sculptaie and painting. The result was, as Fergusson 
sayi,^** that all the litezature of India was Aryan, all her 
architecture non-Aryan. 

Even in the Ramdya^ we have allusions to tiie art of portrait- 
painting practised by the non-Aiyaa. Indrajit deceived Hanuman 
by killing an image of Sita which could hsudly be distinguished 
from the original; and a model of Rama’s head produced before 
Sftfi looked such an exact reproductimi of him as to cause m ten se 
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grief in her. The Aiyas explained away all this as being mdya 
{ainsion).^** The non-Aryan tribes were clever in the art of 
metamorphosis. They were adepts in the black arts, and could 
transform themselves into any animal-form. This practice is 
even now current among some of the Dravidian tribes of South 
India. They profess to have the mystic power of changing 
their human to animal forms because of their devotion to certain 
“black gods” comprised under the general category 
dhaUan. Even in the IRig-Veda the Rakshasas are described 
as capable of tnwntnipg animal forms at will; in the Bdmayaina 
the non-Aryan tribes are spoken of as kavnarUpiifah ; Maricha 
becomes a golden deer and Hanuman assumes various shapes. 

The non-Aryan talent for fine and beautiful works of sculpture 
finds ample illustration in the description by the poet of the 
funeral car that was got ready by the Vanaras for taking the 
dead body of Vali.“* Allowing for poetic fancies and imagination, 
it has to be accepted that the description shows that the non- 
Aryan tribes should have been, no doubt, adepts in the fine arts 
of painting and sculpture. These are among the professions 
forbidden for the “ twice-bora The Aryas disdained manual 
labour, and this accounts for the degradation of Indian arts and 
the importation of Greek models as in the Gandhara sculptures. 
To this day, the itdoa stams and the Hl/pi iastras are in the hands 
of the lower classes known in South India as the kamma^r. 
The artisan class was very comprehensive in the time of 
Kautilya,>“ and included not only handicraftsmen but retail 
dealers, medical practitioners, waahmen, dramatists and 
musicians. It includes now all those engaged in the sixty-four 
halos. 

The fundamental principles of Indian Dramaturgy are no doubt 
of Aryan origin, being based on the Bhoralo Castro, but it is 
interesting to find that the art of dancing and dramatic represen¬ 
tation in its most scientific form is practised in South India, 
especially in Malabar, where we have various forms of the drama— 
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Koihaha^Xt Krishi^iattam Jbo^', Chakkiyar huUu, PavaJchittu, 
Ouamtuflal^ eto.^ The sculptures of the mnei 7 -thiee dancing 
postures found in a gatewaj of the Nataraja temple at Chidam¬ 
baram are illustrative^** of the marvellous development that 
the art of dancing bad reached among the people of Sontii India, 
pre-eminently the land of the Dravidians. As Dr Ray observes, 
** The intellectual portion of the community being thus withdrawn 
from active participation in the arte, tiie spirit of inquiry 
gradually died out among a nation naturally prone to speculation 
and metaphysical subtleties, and India for once bade adieu to 
experimental and inductive sciences.”^ 
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•• Cei. C^p.. z. 6; AfaMdAOrala, ^ta. 141. 

** Tbe Ved* forgotten mMy be leemt ag^, but the Bribma^ loeea his 
oharaeter if ha ia cot cd good condact 1^). 

** IMd., 61, 76. •• J.F., xii, 4, 6. 

•• JfaAMdnia, V^og» Pam, 34, 47. 

•• CcA. l/p., ui. 17. 4. 

i^oted in JSAS. for 18M. p. 360. 

See Boxtrnonf: Inirodticfion, p. 205. 

*** Smitb’a AioJka in Xuiert cj Iwia Seriea. 

Smith, Batip HUt. of India, p. 346. ‘Daere ia ample ezidenoe of the leligiooa 
toleratioa of Sooth Indian kingi. We read in the irorka that the templea 

at K&Teiippattanam, the ChfiU capita], were dedicated to Siva. Subrahmapya. 
Baladeva, Ariahna, and Indra. (Stlsppodtldmm, t, H. ISd'Td.) See a^o 
ifontiMhedai, i, U. 64-7. Ptifom, 66, hae the aame go^ except Indra. Later 
kioga in Soeth Indian Hiatory were also tolerant, as the inscriptions of the 
Chblaa, PiodTas, and Pallavaa clearly show. 

" Sm Phajidarkar: Vaitkfiavitm, Bainim, etc., p. 163. The story is 
refesred to in the Govindapur StOTe Inscription (Pp. ii, 338). 

•* Manu, X. 43. 44. 

Ft«hp« Ptffdao, IT, 16; Padma Purdao, vi. 260, 1 and 2. 

** Simiptata, Irapya IS, 48. 

** UoCrindle, Aneitni India, as described by Uegaathenes and Arrian. 

** PnronAnOru, stanxa 68, L 8, also Kanrufon in SU. 16, 2. Ihe Ch6]a 
king is thas addreemd in PurvAndirn, 37. ** Thoa scion of tlm Ch61a litw who 
sarM the dove from woe." “ Deeoendant of him who to save a dove from grief 
did'st enter the weighing eeale." (Ptirnn&fiaru, 39.) Tbeee refer to the story of 
&bi Ohabaoarti having sacrificed his own fleeh to satisfy tho eagle that had 
seised the dors and wonid not leave it. 

•• AMa,p. 41. 

** See BUaklpda of the Sim&yttrM for the Aryan ancestry of non^Aiyas 
Kto the RAkshasas and Vinaras. 

*** See U. Srinivasa Aiyangar: Tamil Studiu, p. 61. 

Maitpa Purina, 48, 24-48; V&fu, 99. 27. 

P.F.,iii,43,8; iv,18,9; v,Sl,7; vi,20,4j vii, 1, 10. 

*** CcA. Up., iv. 17, 2 ; J5iaha, 639; Mona, zi, S3 ; ii. 230; Arthai&ttra, 
p. 7; Ait. Br., v, 32; Sot. Br., ir, 6, 7,13; Br. Up., i, 5, 6. 

*** AtKtmAhih U^yoik in Artiaiittra, p, 15. 

**■ See Hopkins, Tho Oroai Bpie o/iad»a, p. 38. 

*** rtoinf (Takakasn's TV.), chaps. 23, 32. 

Mr fiintth, Barly Biot, of hid., p. 802. 

*** Bntyrhpaodia Rdiyion and BUuc*, viii, 331. 

*** Phrqnbw, Oidh'as of iKe rtUpiont lAimtnn of India, p. 113. 

^ JStaka, 31,164. Ftofeasor Macdonell writes: ** Ihere is reason to believe 
that when the Aryans spread over India, the land td serpents, they found the 
enh diffnsed among the barbarians and borrowed it from them " (Hist, of 
Sant. Lit., 111). Bst Uax Maher says: “ There can be no doubt that a belief 
in eerpente W its origin in the Veda " {Conir. to tKo So. <f Uy., ii, 698 f.). 
The iMter view is more correct as there are references to sores and tarjtabali 
in the 'T^ar-Voda. 

TVee Wonhip.—The saeredssss of certain trees was recognized in the Vedio 
age, e.g. the Akvattha, the Udnmbaia, and Pallia. There is the prayer to 
Azan^ (the forest deity) in P.F.,x. 146. Aivattha in i. 136, 8; z. 97, 6, is 
nsed for making the sacred fire. The wocriup of itisindieatodin A.F., v, 4, 3, 
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and Ti, 11, 1. The gods an said to ait Txz>der it in the third heaveD. Airattha 
is the seat of the gc^ in A.V^ v, 4. 3; vi, 95,1. There is a prayer to the tree 
inA.F^iiiid. SeeaboCeA. Tiit.5,3. 

In the Tati. Br., Airattha is so called because to it was tied the bone, and 
Ani resided in the tree for <me year. 

Tree wonhip is mentioned along with the worship of riven in the RdmAj/ava, 
the latter, perha^ based on t^ worship of the rivers in the hymn z, 75, and 
z, 9, l->3. ox the n.V. (See iZdmdpasa, Ayod. K&nd.. 65, 24, arid 56, ^ f.) 

The Boddha appean several times in the Jaiaka as a tree-god; e.g. Jataka, 520. 
Worship of tne Guardians of the Qtxarten in Rim&ya^, e.g. Ayod. 
Klod-. 15.24. 

iSneydopaedia of Religton and Bthiu, see Aiyan&r. 

*** We do not find Snhrabmar^a in the early niigious works. The earliest 
occurrence of the word is in the JBr&hmapas in the sense of a ** priest The 
first mention of Snbrahmapya as a god is in the Epics, where he is Skanda 
the son of Rvdra. See Jidndyapa, 38 ; Mahkbh&raia, Vana Parva, 

227 and 228. In North India the name Snbrahmaxwa is imknown. 

The various names of Siva's consort appear in fait. Irap., Ambikfi (x, 18}; 
Dnrgi (z, 1); KUyivanf and Kanyikuxnari (z, 1); Umfi in Keftonanuhad, 
iii, 26; Kl)! and Kar&U in Up., i, 2,4. 

GtUy, Tki Oods of NorikemSuddhum, p. 111. 

RvdrayimaJa Tantra, zviii; Brafana^maJa Tanira, i-iii, in MahA‘ 
cAtndcAdra Tontra in TMt Tantram (Gaudaratna Mili Series, No. 2). 
doL Br., iz, 3. 4. 8. «’ Apast. Sr. Siira, xx, 1, 1. 

Camb. But. of India, i, 107. 

XU Sbama Sastri, TAe Rvotvtion o//ndMn Polity, p. 27. 

XU Niiita girls are mentioned as sellers of the Soma in AtAorto-Feda. 1 am 
indebted for this sxu^tion to Pr Sten Eonow. 

PaAekavimia Br&hmana, xvi, 0, 7 ; Kaut. Br., 26,16. 
e.g., F»sAn«. v, 61, 81. *** MahAbhSrata, AAvamedhika Parva. 

*** SamytUto, PAli Te:rt Society's ed., p. 102. TAe Book of Kindrtd Sayings, 
tr. by Rhys Davids. 

*** Mak&bkirata, Aivamedhlka Parva. xi* ibid. 

e.g., Afantismrili, v, 38, 38, axxd 62. 

*** JfaAdAAAroto, Tana Parva, 80, rv. 14 and 17. 

Ba to Meyd daridrotta yajAdA pripiitm maklvaU \ 
Tfrtkibk^manam pupyam yajilairapi vikiokyaU || 

.Aryiftiartam Uumin ya dcAdroA sa pmmAyam. (BaudkAyana, i, 26.) 

^ ToUmiorn and Bxogamy, Iv, 14. 

>« R.V.. i, 51, 3 ; ii, 17, 1; lii, 39, 4. 

ux Sinti, 296, 17-18. ATAlagofrdn* cAolrilrt wmitfpanndai PdrfAini | 
Afigird Aa^rapoicAattaa FarwAfAo Bkryureva eka j| 

Cok. Up., iv, 4, I j Ai. Ch. sat., iv, 4. 

u< BaudkAyano, SaptAnAm SioktuAm AyaotyAohfamAnAm Tadapatyam 
tadyotram\ 

x<* Pii^ini has, Apatyam pautraprabkriti gotram \ 
u* Apaotamba, ii, 6, 1), 16 and 16 : Oobkila Gr. Sutra, fii, 4. 4. 
ur AoamprajrlAUdwtdkuk AckAfyAmtukyAyattanonvprabratOa (Pra v ara-- 
mofltari). 

u* Sm BauikAyana, 

TAntUpAdavaU yAmtpanayaio yAnadky/lpayato yAnyAjayato to taoya pvtrAk 
bkavanti | 

XM la Egypt there was the institution of the marriage of brothers and sisters. 
Such ntuons of brothers and sisters were the rule, not the exception, in 
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Ancieci Eg3rpi> • «imN» mxI eS»otiTe «zpedient {<a IcMpbg the property in 
the femUy, wuob, if the eieter bed xoarrieo Another, voold pnee to the Uttw.'* 
Fbcer. Adomia, AOit, Oairia, pp. 3M*7. 

Ml ifaewmriti, r, 66 . 

Ml Hoptdne, Tia Greet Spic of India, 379. 

M* ifdnnmnti, li, 33. See ftofeenont forbiddea for Brihineoa. 

ArihaHtbra, p. 343. Meitibhanda, Adi Perm, 142 f. 

M* Bavdbttyana, i. 1, 2, 4. 

1** lUd., i, 1, 2, A Coosia UAiriege “ bee been, &a a role, permitted. And 
eren Iato(d^ Amcag All rnoee except the Arynn Fnzer, Folklore of die Old 
T ut a me nt, U, 134. 

*** SbaniA Seitri, Xvolvtion of /ndian Ptdity, p. 9. 

1*' A.F., X, 40, 2. Ko tdniopwtrd tidkUxoa deoeram fimryam no yoehd 
kr^uie aadoetke & | 

‘1* Keith, Bid. of Sene. Lit., in*' HeiitAge of IndtA ”, p. 91. 

1** 2/enoira of iJU Arekteolofical Svrv^ ^ /ndio, No. 4^ p. 119. 

1*1 Lfidere, Xw of BrahttU /nacripfiOM, No. 6. 
in Viiveddtdroii Quarterly for jABOAry, 1925. 
m /ndio, Wkai eon if teoeA tie, p. 82. 
m Keith, Sanek. LU., op. olt., p. 20. 

1** See Appendix B for SAoekrit boorowinge in the Silappadikkram. 
m Hatou, Tke Hietory of Aryan Side in India, p. 107. ^ Sir J. MArehAll’e 
Oitide to SaneJU. 

m BAwtineon, Cuneiform Ineoriptione, i, 312. 

1** Oerini, Seeearekee on Ftolemy'e OeopropAy, p. 122 f. 

1** EieL of Ar. Side m Ind,, op. dt., p. 238. 

1** Biet. of Ind. and Boef. Arduf., p. 272. 

m Uanimtkalai, 19, U. 107-9. Mafedaoinadjanm Maridfakkammanun 
AvantikkoUanan Jaeanaqacekormm tandamil vinaiAjar, etc. 
m Provineeerf the Soman Stitmrt,%iOl. 

1** Eeeina. Hiifoneal Beitarcftee, ii, 428. 

*** Per^lwe Brjfthreon Sea, pp. 39, 45, 47, 88. 
n* Tln^t, Comsieree and jVavi^afton of the Aneiente, ii. 404. 

1** ConninghAm, Andent Oeoyraphy of India, p. 339. 
m t Paffi^ppdlai, p. 2M, IL 187-91. 

FoAuRohuppimiUa oionijrtm ponnum 
Eitdamalaippiranta odramum opifwfli 
Tenkadal muttvm BtinahadorriihtfVin 
Sankai oiriyum Kdoirippayanian 
Ilattunanm Salikaaikbiimm\ 

EilAkAm lOAj perhApe be identified with EAdirAm, which ie tAken to be 
BvmA. Or. mey it be identified with the ulend KiredwlpA in the UaIaj 
A rchipelAgo, wfai^ the eege AgeetyA ie Mid to hAvo oolonixed f 
1** e.g., Saeeru JdtaJca, No. 339. 

Periplne BrptAreon Sea, pATA. 56, p. 222. 

11* Artialietra, p. 94. 

*11 The Snlioifd* Jtteta, No. 860. SaTA^neUmmi ie one of the coontriee 
in the nQrth.eAet, Aocording to VArihAmihirA. Albenmi epoAks of the 
SoTAtpAdT^ AD eeatem mop ei ialAnde in the Indien Ooeon. He OAlle it 
ZebAj. M d^ SnleimAD. thie he the aame as Celebea or drf BhojA f 
11* UoCmxUe, Steeiae, p. 86. n* Art&oidefni, p. 298. 

m UoOindie, Mtgaetkenee, Ftng. 34. 
n* ArtiaHetra, p. 298. n* Honumrifi, in. 158. 
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ArtSai&tira, il, 28 (NividhTtkab*). Tban w«ro Bc^alahjpa (£d/diKni6AiA 
in AriAaHUtra, p. 126). See Strabo, tv, 46. 

ArtbaiAstra, p. 126 i. 

Arch. Suf. India, New Series, xv, 29; roL vi, Medns, pUte xii, 
eoini Noe. 62-4. 

*•<> JAiaka,ii, 128; ir, 138. 

** See Power in E^y Sooth Isdiaoi History," in the Journal of ih» 
Mythic SocM^, Bangalore, 1926. 

Perifhu, p. 46. 

*** JfoKwstnjriri, X, 84. 

Kri*^im ti^viti manjonte «6 vriUtA aadvigarhUA j 
BAfimtm bAiHmioyftn eAaiea Aonii iti&sA^in oyomtuUnm | 

*** M. Seoart on " Chete " in Itid. Ant., Janoaiy, 1912, p. 133. 

Tnt and Sment Wor^ip, p. 78. 

*** mmAifana, Yod. 81. 

The paintingB at Ajanta, it is doer, were ii»pized and patronized by 
Hravidian princes. They are perhaps l^ridiaa in nstoze a^ arigin, and 
certainly so hy their sitoation. The same may be said of those at Sigir^ in 
OsyloQ. Yakshas and NAgas are said to be the oostodians of these paintings, 
and these two represent perhaps the two distinct sohods of the art preralent 
in South India. 

The droamstances leading to the marriage of Ushi, the daughter of the Asora 
king Bina, and Aniroddba, a grandson of Krishna, are perhaps iUostratire of 
the hig^ derdopment that the art of painting had readied among the non* 
Aiyas. Usba bad a dream of a beantdul youth who was aooomMnying her 
eTcrywheie she went and was vary solicttous to her. She oonfided the secret 
of hM dream to her maid Chitral^a (derer in painting). The latter agreed 
to produce before the princess paintings of all the lovelv princes of the an, so 
that she might identify and mark ont the subject of bw diesm. The ngure 
of Andraddha was reot^ntzod as the one that was bannting her mind, l^ter 
on the marriage of ^e two is said to bare taken place. 

ILV., Tu, 104. 20,22. Sbmiyana, Kish. 25. 22 f. 

^e order of the ooonpations which they may gain susteoanoe is thos 
giTm 3 Aim (tnxth-^he gaming of corn), ontrito (aznWoais—what is given 
anaaked), mrita (food obtained by begging), pramrita (agrtonltare). Trade and 
money.lmding are raiyinrta (a mixture of truth and falsehood), life as a 
farmer was far superior to that of the “ truth and falsehood of trade " and to 
that of an artisan, ifaiitismnfi, iv, 5 f. .drf&oidstni, p. 7. 

ArthaSldra, book tv, ohap. 1 {K&rukalakiba^jtam). 

^ These correspond to miracle, mysteiy, tal:deau and paDtomime. 

^ Pot illustrati^ see Jfodras Bp. Bop. for 1918. 

P. C. Bay, Sislory of Hindu CMmwtrp, i, pp. 196-6. 
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CONCLUSION 


A study of the ancient history of India reveals the fact that the 
divergent cults and creeds amlc their prejudices and differences 
to realize the unity and the peace of her past. The higher 
spiritual intelligence of the A^as with its great constructive 
genius gradually welded the non-Aryan civilization with its own, 
so that each contiibuted its best to the common stock, and 
both went hand in hand along the path of progress.^ Though 
at first the advance of the Aryas conld be accomplished only 
after long and arduous warfare with the abonglnal tribes, 
they readily achieved a political superiority, followed by religious 
ascendancy and social amalgamation. Aryan sages carried and 
spread their leligiotts doctrines in the countries conquered 
and into the lands inhabited by the non-Aryan races. But the 
Aryas are seen to adopt and assimilate the beliefs and practices 
prevalent among the people with whom they came into contact, 
but which were alien to them, and were at first looked upon as 
uncivilized and barbarous. This blend of cultures was sometimes 
the result of conscious prooessee of admixture, while at other times 
the fusion was effected in a way unknown both to the Aryas and 
the non-Aryas. 

The Aryan dominion in the Vedic age extended only as far as 
riie Vindhya mountain, and beyond this range lay the vast 
extent of territory of the non-Aryas who contested at every step 
with the advancing Aryan invaders. Chief among the non-Aryan 
peoples were the Naga, Nishada, Vanara and Rakshasa. There 
were, besides, many non-Aryan tribes on the outskirts of 
Aryavarta, whose chieftains are said to have fought in the 
** Great War The Epics and the Brahmauas display a larger 
geographical knowledge, and the ItSmayann is perhaps the &r8t 
work which discloses the migration of the Aryas of the North 
beyond the Vindhya mountain to colonize the lands inhabited 
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tbo noa-Aiyan tribes of the South. But tre have also evidence 
of diplomatic alliances of a far-reaching nature between the two 
peoples, and in the lands already conquered a gradual process 
of f^on of the two cults is clearly visible. The social relations 
show considerable improvement over the previous epoch, for 
in the Epics, instances of inteidining and intermarriage are more 
frequently met wiUi. These resulted in a tendency towards 
confusion of castes. In reli gi on also there is a gradual com¬ 
mingling of the beliefs and practices of the Aiyas and the non- 
Aryas, and instances are not wanting of non-Aryan chiefs who 
were masters of the Vedic lore, Brahmanical scriptures and 
philosophy. The social and connubial relationship thus established 
is foUowed by slowly evolving changes in language. 

Ftmn about the sixth century b.c. the interaction of the 
insritutions of the Aryas and the non-Aiyas comes prominently 
into view. In this period were evolved some of the moet remark¬ 
able resulte of the gradual processes of reconciliation that was 
going on in the society of the ancient Hindus. The Buddhist 
and Jaina records and the Hindu law-books and Purauas are 
dearly indicative of thi« fact. The ceremonies that were 
elaborated in the Brahmauas were beyond the comprehension 
of the masses of the Hindu population, and a reaction began 
with the foundation of Buddhism which drew its numbers mostly 
the non-Aryan classes. Efforts were made to question 
the validity of the teaching of the Veda on the ground diat 
the fim^e oi reason and intellect must predominate over that of 
faith amd revelation. The force of Brahmanical tradition was 
thus gradually weakened, the caste ^stem was condemned, and 
the efficacy of animal sacrifices questioned. “ The great deed, 
sooiaiiy and politically, of Buddha coosiste in the fact that he 
removed the clear-drawn distinction between esoteric and 
exoteric wisdom, and that... he proclaimed a gospel for alL’* * 
As saozzfioes were possible only for the rich and privileged 
olaiaQs in the society, the Brahmans suggested a substitute for 
othea that they may have salvation. The religious exercise 
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which was within the ea^ reach of the poor and was as efiBcacious 
in effect as, if not more than, sacrifices weis holy pilgrimage. 
This sabstitute arose ont of the spirit of conciliation and com¬ 
promise that characteri2ed the relations of the two peoples. 
As pilgrimages were made for worship of the aspects of the 
Divine present in the places of pilgrimage, they presupposed 
intense devotion, and hence was evolved the doctrme of Bhdkti. 

Two Nbw Fbatuhes : 1. Pilowmaob 

Pilgrimage to holy places acts as a great social, religious and 
edncative factor. It brings into close contact people from 
different and distant parts of the country, and makes their 
acquaintance more and more easy. Caste rubs shoulders with 
caste and prejudice with prejudice in places of pilgrimage. By 
following a policy of give and take ”, the pilgrims are made to 
realize the oneness of the country of which they are members, 
and a feeling of unity pervades in the land. The centres of 
religion, besides offering stepping-stones for the pilgrim on his 
progress towards the realization of the spiritual goal, are seen to 
be of considerable educative value. They open up new grounds 
for a study of new phases of life, foster a contact with new creeds 
and cultures, and engender a wholesome feeling of unity and 
patriotism without which there could be no real education. 

The immense benefits accruing to tiie society from pilgrimages 
and travels appear to have been understood by the ancient 
Hindus. ** There is no happiness for him who does not travel; 
living in the society of men there is scope for even the best and 
the most virtuous to commit sins. India is a friend of the 
traveller, therefore travel in the country.”* “All mountains, 
rivers, holy lakes, places of pilgrimage, the abode of the ruMt, 
cowpens, and temples of gods are places that destroy sin.” * 

2. Bhakti 

Another important feature of modem Hinduism closely 
allied to holy pilgrimages is the Bhakti cult, the origin of 
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which may be assigned to this period. The Bhikti cult * rested 
on three cardinal points, viz., symbols or forms. God-names 
on which to concentrate one’s attention {maidras), and God-men 
who had taken it as a voluntary duty to preach and practise 
the highest principles by which to evolve and perfect the inner 
self. These last were the Avatdras who appeared at times of 
great The BhaHi marga appears as a substitute for costly 

sacrifices on the one hand and the metaphysical JH&nG marga 
on the other. It is popular religion, the religion of the masses. 
It enunciates the principle that every being of God’s creation 
may get release from perpetual bondage by concentrated and 
devoted worship of any of the important manif estations of tiie 
Divine. Piya is one of the essential concomitants of BhaJeti. 

The doctrine of Bhakti in its clear and modem form may be 
m ij to have its beginning in the Bhagavat-OUa where Sri- 
TTTialnyft. says,* ” I take with great grace what is ofiered with 
intense devotion, be it a leaf, a flower, a fruit, or even water. 
From the age of the GUd began the Kris hna cult. As time went 
on, the religioD of the Aiyas, of which the homa which meant 
oHations to Face and through Fire as a messenger to the other 
Gods, with Affftringa animate and inanimate, became transformed 
to include as the vital factor in worship Bhakti or devotion 
and Puja or oflerings of sixteen kinds (sho^iopachdra).'’ The 
religion of the Hindus developed in a novel way, and the cult of 
PoflcAordtra arose. 

The origin and nature of the Bhaiii cult and of the Pdfkhardtra 
are thus dwdt upon by Professor Garbe *: ” AJbout two centuries 
before Buddha the warrior-chicf of the Yadava clan, who was also 
a leligions teacher, but not of the Brahmanic schools, founded 
a moral religion of monotibeism, God being in his system called 
simply Bhagavan . . . The founder of the religion was himself 
i den tifi ed ^th the God he taught, so that the son of Yasudeva 
became God. . . . This was the form of the Vasndeva religimi 
in the fourtii oeoitaiy B.o. by Pacini, and the doctrine 
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of Bhakti belonged to it. But for a century or more after this, 
Kriehpaism still lay outside the Brahmanism.*’ 

The view eet forth above seems to have been based on a 
misapprchensioD. The Bhakti cult as it was propounded by 
Krishna in the CRta was certainly not heterodor. Sankara in 
his iStifra bhashya calls the GUa, samasta yedarthagarasangraha- 
hhutam,^ ** the very essence in abridged form of the meaning 
of all the Vedas.” What the OUdcKdrya suggested was only 
an ea^ method of devotion to those who were perplexed by the 
difficulties of the Vedio scriptures and doctrines. The passage 
traigwyyaviihaya Veddh nistraigunsyo bhavarjuna has been 
assumed to indicate that the teacher of the OUd was not satisfied 
with the Vedio practices, and so cut away from them.^ It is a 
false assumption leading perhaps to a misinterpretation of the 
evolution of Hindu religious and social life. The passage in 
question was intended only for one who was fit to become a 
Jadni and Sannyasi, and to inculcate what every Hindu was 
ultimately to aspire for. ^ri Krishijia teaches Aijuna the 
superiority of the Jildna mdrga to the Karma mdrga. In 
the words of Sir H. G. Bhandarkar,^ ** About the time 
when the systems of religion. .. arose, there was a tendency 
amongst the people which often worked itself out, as is 
evident from the Paji birth-stories, to give up worldly life 
and to betake themselves to residence in forests or mountains. 
Even Buddhism, Jainism and other like ^sterns considered 
an ascetic life to be a sine qua non of religious elevation. There 
is reason to believe that ^lamanas existed before tbe rise of 
Buddhism. The religious systems that had sprung up were 
mostly atheistic. The IndiAP mind had become prone to indulge 
in mere moral discourses and riioughts on moral exaltation, 
unassociated with a theistic faith as appears clear from Buddhism 
and other systems, and also very dry moral dissertations of which 
the Mahabhdrata is full. Such a system as that of the Bhagaoat- 
GUd was therefore necessary to counteract these tendencies. 
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Theistic ideas were so scattered in the Upanishads, that it was 
necessary for practical purposes to work them up into a system 
of redemption capable of being grasped easily. These appeared 
to be the conditions under which the GUa came into existence.*’ 

The PaMiardtra which grew out of this Bhakti cult developed 
certain features and peculiarities which perhaps have not foimd 
sanction in the Vedas. Hence it is that Ankara says in his 
commentary,^* ** Sandilya is said to have promulgated the 
PaUcharatra doctrine because he did not find a sure basis for 
the highest welfare of wian in the Veda and its auxiliary 
disciplines.” Similarly, Kumaiila ** holds the view that the 
Pdficharatra was ” opposed to the Veda ” and ** was not honoured 
by those who know the Vedas The Bhakli of the GUd should 
not be taken to be identical with tire Pdnchardlra as it was 
devdoped by ^andilya and in later times. One of the most 
important points of difierence lies in tiie formulation of the 
oyuAos in the latter colt. These are Pradyumna, Aniruddha, 
and Vasudeva. In the opinion of the late Sir B. G. 
Bhandadnr,*^ “it may be taken for granted that the two 
vyiihai, Vasudeva and Sankarshana, only were known up to the 
time of the earliest inscription which is to be referred to about 
the beginning of the first century before the Christian era, so 
that the ^stem of four vyuhas was not folly developed up to 
that time.” 

Ihe worship of the deities that came to be taken as the forms 
of the quartemity of PurushoUama was prevalent in India 
freon v^ early times. The worship of Vasudeva and Baladeva 
jB mentioned in a passage of the Niddeia. Vasudeva is mentioned 
as God by Fatafijali. The Besnagar column, the Oanida-dhwc^, 
was ooDstruoted by a Tavana envoy “ in honour of Vasudeva 
the God of Gods ”. As it has been noted, the GhosQndi inscrip* 
lion refers to the setting up of a stone for worship of the 
BhagovoM Sankarshana and Vasudeva. 

The Bhayavai Gita does not speak of tiie vydhat, but mentions 
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yasudeva,nof among the however, but among the 
The worship of Sankarsha^a is mentioned in the Arihaioiira.'^* 
Bat it may be seen that nowhere in these cases is the worship 
of any of the wfvhas referred to as the same as that of Vasudeva. 
For example, we have the distinct worship of Sankarshana and 
Vasudeva, of Vasudeva and Baladeva, and of Vasudeva. If 
the idea of the vyvhas had been prevalent in the age when these 
gods were worshipped, separate mention should not have been 
made of Sankarshana or Baladeva from Vasudeva. These were 
distinct gods for whom separate worship was offered, and it was 
only later that they came to be looked on as ^e aspects of the 
same God. The position taken by Bhandarkar seems therefore 
to be substantially correct. 

The mistake lies in the identification of the Bhakii of the Qxta 
and the PafU^rStra which is a later development. It might 
be that ^ndilya’s doctrines came to be looked upon as un¬ 
orthodox, but there is nothing to warrant the opinion that the 
Bhakti of the Gita was similarly unorthodox from the Vedic 
standpoint. 

Thus the Aryas were ever prepared to make a compromise. 
They recognized the canonical character of ^e religious beliefs 
of the non-Aiyas and admitted them into the Aryan religious 
and social system. Some of the practices contained in the 
Aiharoa collection were apparently carried to perfection by the 
non-Aryas, for they do not seem to have been at first accepted 
by the Aryas. The period also witnesses certain changes in the 
languages of the two peoples evolved by the slow processes of 
admixture, and the formation of the Prakrits and the various 
vernaculars in the land. 

By the close of the Buddhist period ^ere had been a gradual 
fusion of the Aryan and the non-Aryan alike in social and 
economic life and in religion and language. Socially, the non- 
Aryan classes found their way into the Aryan caste system, and 
the Smritis disclose the dangers that had resulted from the 
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admixture that was talring place in the socie^. Due to inter- 
mainage and intermingling of occapationa a large number of 
mixed castes had been formed. Varna or colour had ceased to 
be a criterion, and the new castes were based on occupation and 
birth, and the SmritiB fixed the occupations of these. Another 
criterion of caste or class-formation was geographical or regional. 
Certain classes of the population came to be identified with 
certain localities, and these became endogamous groups. 

Pollution mid untouchabili^ resulted primarily out of 
hygienic, phyaiobgica], sentimental and ethical objections. 
Those castes were declared to be polluting as were accustomed 
to certain interdicted practices, such ss the eating of meat and 
the drinking of liquor. Such of ^e lower castes as shuzmed these 
practices were, of course, considered to cause less pollution. 
It may be noted here, in pasting, that ideas of pollution by 
touching have gained greater currency in the South than anywhere 
else in India, for South India has preserved Brahmanical 
traditions and piaoticee more dose than tiie other parts of the 
oountzy. Castes in Malabar strike tiie obs^ver as a bewildering 
phenomenon. There are in tiiat district various grades of castes 
and sub-castes from tiie proud and orthodox Nambfidiri Brahmaua 
on the one hand to the lowest Nay^ on the other. The degree 
of pollution depends on the distance. There are some castes 
which are looked on by the NambQdiri as causing pollution only 
by touching, e.g. the foreign Brahmapa settlers; some cause 
pollution if they come within five or six feet, e.g. the artisan 
class; distance of about a hundred feet is necessary in the 
case of the Ishava, the professional toddy-tapper; his purity 
is unimpaired only if twice the distance is kept with tite cow- 
Hlling Pariah; while the Nayadi, periiaps the last according to 
the social staatification in Malabar, will have to stand furlongs 
ofi, and should cry out from the distance as the Asuras of olden 
times were supposed to do. Pollution by approach ampb 
ifinsttatimi in Malabar. It is in evidence in other parts of TT)*^i 4, 
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too, and should not be looked upon as of quite recent growth. 
Unapproachability in India is a custom as old at least as the 
third or fourth century a.d. The Chinese travellers Fa-Hien 
and rtsiog say, “ Those who clear away filth have to strike sticks 
while going about in token of their approach.^* When one by 
mistake touches them, he washes himself and garments 
thoroughly.*' It was perha][» older. The Jatakas consider 
the Chand^s unclean, and contact with them was pollution. 
In one Jataka a Setthi woman starts oiit early in the morning 
for fetching water, but sees on her way a Chaod^lA- At once 
she says, “ 1 have witnessed to-day something inauspicious,** 
and washes her eyes. So ma<di was the dread of &e pollution. 
The very sight of the Chandaja was a precursor of ill-luck. 
In another story a Brahmana from West India in his rambles 
comes by a Cband^le woman, and finds him self unclean for her 
mere approach.*’ 

As a result of the restrictions contained in the law-codes 
regarding marriage, occupations, and touching, taken with the 
new criteria of caste-formation, Brahmans came to be of many 
classes, their nature and character being dependent on birth, 
knowledge of the Veda, and good and ri^teous deeds. Besides, 
there were different classes of Brahmans belonging to particalar 
localities. As l!t& Atkinson observes in his Primii^ Law, mere 
local contiguity constituted the sense of relationahip. Exogamy 
appeared in its local form, ie. all within the same locality were 
relations and aU outside it were strangers free in marriage.** 

The Kshatriyas had ceased to exist in their purity owing to 
various causes. The admixture of the blood of the foreigners 
with the fighting clans of North India resulted in the 
creation of new classes of people who took rank with the old 
Eshatariyas. These had only the fighting and martial spirit 
to deserve the name. The term Kahatriya became synonymous 
with a soldier, and the Kshatriyas were looked upon as mere 
fi gliting clans like the Rajputs. Many of the Kahatriya line 
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of kings had been superseded bj the foreign monaichs in North 
India, and hj the rapid growth of non-Aryan and Dravidian 
kingdoms in the Centre and the South. The Kshatiiya kings 
of old were great patrons of Brahmanical ceremonies. Now that 
it was recognized that sacrifices which entailed great suffering 
and ezpmditore were not very efficacious, they gradually fell into 
disuse; and the kings of ancient India lost much of their power 
and prestige in consequence. LasUy, the Hindus with ^eir 
philosophical bent of mind submitted ** in patient, deep disdain ” 
to ^e successive waves of invaders. The internal tranquillity 
of the Hindu could not be shaken by shots of bullets or 
blaze of powder. The l^dus, especially the Kahatxiyas, therefore 
lost their elmental strength, valour and martial spirit. This 
led evmitaaUy to the decay of the caste as such. 

The Vaiiya occupations of agriculture,^ cattle-breeding, 
trade and money-lending passed primarily to the ^fidra classes 
in the society. There wen mote frequent marriages between the 
two last castes. The fact that all the classes in the social strata 
tacstfy followed the emtdoma custom shows that ^e social 
wounds in the society had been already healed, but the loss 
to the social system on account of the relegation of the military 
and the economic aspects of life to the lower orders in the socie^ 
reacted upon the stability of the social edifice as a whole.*^ 
Hindu society may well stand comparison with ancient Roman 
and mediaeval Eoglish, as regards the presence and preservation 
of tbe middle classes connecting the Brahmana above and the 
audi-Diavida below by a senes of bufiers to prevent each social 
stratum frenn coming into collision with that immediately 
above and below it. There is hardly any evidence of the 
struggle of tile social classes until new-angled notions of social 
and political life led to the dismemberment of the Maharaja 
Confederacy, because the great lesson of ancient India had 
been f<wgotten. The result was that Hindu society as it was 
constituted even in the period of the Muhammadan invasions 
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showed only the two broad divisions, Brahmsna and ^Odra, 
with a large number of imperceptible grades in both. 

As regards religion, the Hindu pantheon shows that the Gods 
were partly adapted from the non-Axyas, and the religious 
customs and observances were the result of influences, Aryan 
as well as non-Aryan. Thus, the non-Aryan peoples had come 
" to be more and more completely under Hindu influences with 
the result of a great extension in the C8iste-s3rstem and the con¬ 
current reflex action of tribal and non-Aryan religious beliefs 
and practices on orthodox Hinduism. The counter-influence 
of the higher classes of non-Aryan intellect, like that of the main 
Dravidian peoples, became insmtent, and all the new influences 
between them changed Hinduism greatly from its former 
general aspect. In ritual there was the decay of the old Yedio 
pantheistic sacriflcial worship, which was replaced by worship 
at temples, public festivals, animal sacrifices and cults of new 
divinities, while other forms of religious practice, far removed 
outwardly at least from the Yedic and old Brahmanism, became 
prominent. Highly organized sects increased indefinitely, sect 
marks {tilaka) which were really specialized diagrams of magio 
power (yanfra), sect education and initiation {diktka), with 
worship of sectarian teachers (GWu), sect watchwords (mantra), 
and sect symbols (tawtra) also became characteristic.** lEnda 
religion evolved to be a tapestry of endless variety of hues and 
shapes. 

In the fields of Indian arte, industries and commerce the two 
appear to have mingled likewise. ** Dravidian art and archi¬ 
tecture were wholly impregnated with Yedic idealism and the 
<xaft 6 men referred all their traditions to Yedic teachers.** Some 
of features of art seem to have been absorbed and conserved 
more fully in South India than in the North. But non-Aryan 
influences are also easily detected, and the importation of 
foreign features into Indian ait appears to have been due 
to Dravidian enterprise. Tbe Indian agricultural system owes 
to both Aryan and non-Aryan influences while the sea-voyages 
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and commercial reUtions with foreign countries were under¬ 
taken by the latter. 

Politically, there arose some powerful non-Aryan states and 
the Aryan dominion was contracted at the beginning of the 
Christian era by the assertion of non-Aryan influence in the east 
in Aijga, Vanga, and Kalinga, and the permanent setttoents 
of Saka, Yavana and other alien powers in the West. Side by 
ride with these kingdoms in North India is seen the steady 
rise in the South of the Dravidian kingdoms which find clwr 
mention in the inscriptions of Atoka. But a spirit of conciliation 
and compromiBe seems to have pervaded the relations of the 
various peoples of India even from the be ginni n g of her histo^, 
and the Hinduism of later times was the result of this absorption 
and assimilation of elements, Aryan and non-Aryan. There is 
thus a thorough mingling of the two cultures in the early making 
of India, and this, it must be conceded, is a remarkable feature 
in the evolution of Hindu Culture. 

** Into the bosom of the one great eea 
Plow streams that come from hills on evary side, 

Their are various as their springs. 

And tiius in every land do men bow down 

To one great God, tiiough known by many names.” “ 
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1. The Battle op the Tek Kings 

Duiidhyo u* Aditim ^vayanto chetaso vijagribhre 
Pft niabnTm j 

MahoaTivyak prithiyim patyamanab paiiishkavira^yaob- 
cbayamaoab || 

lyurardham nanyardbam ParoBbQtm a^febanedabbipHvam 
jagama | 

Sudosa’ Indrah sutukam amitranarandbayaa mannshevadhri* 
vacbab ]] 

Ekam cba yo vimiatim cba ^avasyiTaikapiiayorjanan raja- 
nyastab | 

Daamo na sadmanniAiflatibarhih Aurab Rargamakp^odindra 
esbam {[ 

Nigavyavonavo DmhyavaAcba abasbtib Aatasasbupub ahadaa- 
baara | 

Shaab^ib Tlraso adbiabad d^voyn piAvedindiasya ^ryakritani I 

Adbre^a cbittadvekam obakara Biznhyam chitpetvenajaghana ( 

Avasrakttrveiya rpicbadindrah prayacbcbad viAva bbojana 
Sudase || vii, 18,8,9,11,14 and 17.) 

Ynvambavanta* ubbayasa* ajiahvindram cba vasvo Vazupam 
cba sataye | 

Tatra rajabbib daAabbib nibadbitam pra Sud^m avatam 
Triteiibbissaba |{ 

DaAarajanab samita’ ayajyayab Sudasam India Varonanyu- 
yudbnb { 

Satyanri^amadmasatam npastutib deva^ esbamabbavan deva- 
butisbn || vii, 83, 6 and 7.) 
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2. SaRAKA Ain> THE Fa^ 

P. EimichcliaQti Sarama predamaoa^ dure hjadhvajagnii]! 
parschaih | 

TTfljmA hirih )ca paritaJanjiut katham Rasaja’ atarah 
pafimai {| 

S. Indrasya dOtih ishita cliaTaiiu tnaha* ickchanti Pa^jiayo 
nidhlnvah | 

Atahkatobhiyatasanna’ avat tatha Kasaya’ ataram payamsi (] 

P. Kldrik Indrah Saiame kadrifi kayasyedam dutiraaarab 
parakat | 

\r. bAgft^H<* binmito»ftme nadftdhiTnA athajavam gopatih QO 
bhavati jj 

8. Nabam tarn veda dabbyam dabhatsa yasyedam dutirasaram 
parakat | 

Na tarn gOhanti sravato gabbliabata* Indieva Pa^a 
yalfoyadbve || 

P. Ima gavah Sarazoe ya aiobnbah paridivo antantsnbhage 
pataoti I 

Kasta' eni’ avasrqat ayudhvynta aamakam ayudbaasanti 
tigma 0 

8. Awftna nJi Paipayo vachamsyaoisbavyastaiivab santu paplb | 

Adrisbto va’ etava* astu pantba Bribaspatirva’ abba- 
yanamiilat 1| 

P. Ayam nidbib Sarame^ adribodbno gobbirairebbib vasa- 
bbitnyviahtab | 

Rakabaud tarn Par^yo eaba gnpArAVnpfl/laTTtftlAWTiDftjq- 
gaotba g 

8. Khagamanrishayah 8(Hnaiita’ ayaayo’ AagiiasoDaTagrab { 

Ta etamOrvam vibbajanta gonam atbaitadvacbcbab PaQayo 
vamanoit |] 

P. ETacbatram Sarama* ajagantba prabadbita daivyena ) 

STasaram tva kziaavaiiDapiiiiarga’ apate gavam sobbage 
bbajana |J 
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S. Naham veda bhritritvam no Bvasritvam Indro vidnh Angir* 
asaicha ghorah | 

gokamame’achcha^janjadayamapata'itaPaoayoTariyah || 
Duramita Pa 9 a 7 o variya* ndgavojanta minatinitena | 
BriHaspatirTa’ somogravaijka rishayaicha 

viptah If 


3. YeDXO AaBlCUXTUEB 

Eahetradja patina vajam biteneya jayamasi | 

Gama^vam poshayitny&aano mii]atidri^ |{ 

Eshekaaya pate madhumantamOinun dhenurivapayo’ aamasn 
dhuksbya | 

Madbu^utam gbritamiva sapfltaxn ritaaya nab patayo 
mplayantu )| 

^unam yabab ^onam narah fanam kpabatn langalam | 

^nnam yaratr&badbyantom ihinimasbtamudungaya || 
^ona^ayimam vacham juabetbam yaddiyi cbakrathub payah | 
Toneniam4ipa8ifiobatam || 

Arvachi Bubbage bhara site vandamabe tva | 

Yatha 7)Ab snbhagasaa yatba nab snpbalasaai |) 

Indrab sltam nigrixibatn tarn POsba’nnyachcbatu | 

Sa nab payasrati dnbam uttaram uttaram sa mam || 

ins., w, 57. 1. 2, 4. 6. 6. 7.) 

Yunakta Sira viyugatanndbyam krite youan vapateb bijam | 
Oira cba 4nisbtib sabbaia* asanno nedlya’itspQyab pakya- 
m^t II 

Nirvabavan kimotana samvaratrat adhatana | 

ayatamudrmam yayam susbekamanupaksbitam |] 
Fib^ta4vin bitafijayatha svastiyabam ratbamitkxmuddbyam } 
Dro^abayamayatam a^macbakram amaatia ko4am ai^ ch ata 
nripaoam || 


{R.V., X, 101, 3, 6, 7.) 
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4. The Voyage of Bhujtu 


Tugroha Bhujyum Aivinodameldie rayim na kafchin mamri- 
vamayabah | 

TamOliathali naubhih atmanvatibhih antarikshaprudbhirapoda- 

kabhib H , , , 

Tisrah kshapah trirabativxajadbhir Nasatya Bhujyum Obathuh 
patangaib | 

Samudrasya dbioivan ardrasya pare tiibhi latbaib 4atapadbbib 
sbacia^vaib ii 

Anarambba^etad avirayetbamanasthane agrabba^e Samudre | 
Tadafivina ubathub Bbujyum astamiatoritram navam atastbi- 
vamsam 1] 

{R.V., i, 116, 3i) 


6. The Stoey of Vena and the Origin of the Nishadas 

Mntyoetu dubita Bajan Snnitba nama namatab | 

Prakbyata tziabu lolrasbii ya sa Venaun ajijanat |j 
Maioantiaub cbo’rum rishayaata 83 ra Bbarata | 

Tatoeya vikrito jajfie brasvakab puroBbo’^ucbib |] 
DagdbaatbuQapratikato raktaksbab krisbHamardbajab | 
Niabedetyevam ucbob tam zisbayo Brabzoavadmab |) 
*]p «^innanniab5dah sambhutab kr6iab ^ailayana^rayab | 

Ye cbanye ViiidbyaDilaya Mlecbcbab iataaabasra^ab || 

{Mdhahharata, ^aiiti, 68,100-5.) 


6. Vibhishana’s Advice to Ravana 

Aya4asyam anayusbyam paradarabhimarAanam | 

Artb gborazn papasya cba poiiarbbavam || 

Staonimittam Vaidebibbayam nab snxnabatbbavet | 
Abiita sa paiityajyi kalabartbena tena kim || 

Na nab Vubtunftm viiyavata tena dbarmannvartana } 
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Vairam nirarthakam kaitmn dlyataooaaja || 

Yavanna &agajam saivam bahuratziasainakulam | 

Purim darayate bai^ih diyatamasya Maitbil? || 

Yavatenghora mahati durdharsha hanvahini | 

Navaskandati no Lankam dXyatamaaya || 

Vina^yanti puri Lanka iuiah sarve cha Bakshasah | 

Bamasya dayita patni svayam yadi na diyate || 

Ptaaadaye tvam bandhutvat kurusKya vachanam mama | 
Hitam tathyom abam brOmi dJyatamasya Maitbili [| 

Pura naVMl anprin gltan sudridban 

nripabnajah | 

Srijatyamogban vifigban vadbaya te pradlyatam Da^uatbaya 
Maithill || 

Tyajasva kopam bbajasva dbarmam 

inftf:ilnr ftxrftT <lbftTift.m j 

Praslda j!vema sapatrabandbayah pradiyatam Da^aratbaya 
Maitbili I| 

(TtSmayai^, Yud. Ka^d*} 16 and 17.) 

7. Food Aim its Intdubnoe on Man^s Phtsioal and Mental 

Qualitiss 

Sa ya ichobet pntrab me ^uklo jayeta Vedamanubru^ta 
aaryamayonyaditi ksbirodanam pachayitva Barpishmantam 
ainlyatami^aran janayitayai | 

Atba ya iobobet putro me kapilab pingalo jayeta dyau Veda- 
vanubrayita aaryamaynriyaditi dadbyodanam pacbayitya sai> 
piaKmAnfAmftiini yfttAm ii$yarau janajitayai j 
Atba ya icbcbet pntro me iyamab bbitaksbo jayeta trm Vedan 
anubmyita aaryamayoriyaditi odanam pacbayitya aarpiahman* 
tama^yat&m I^yaraa janayitayai | 

Atba ya icbcbet dubita me pavdita jayeta Baryamayuriyaditi 
tilaudanam pacbayitya aarpiabmantains^yatam liyaiau 
janayitayai | 
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Atlia 7 a icbchet patro me vigitah samitingamah 

^o^rGfihitam vacham bhaahiia jejeta sarran Vedan anobtir^ta 
sarvamaTur^aditi mamsaudanam pachayitTa sarpiahmantam 
a^n^atam livarau janajitavai | 

{Brihadam^^Afoka Vpanithad, vi, 4,14-18.) 

8. Nahctsha asd Yudhxsbthzka—^DE mrnoN op 
B&iavaNA 

K. Brahmaqah ko bhavet Rajan | 

Y. Satyam WbiLmA ^ilam an^^amsyam tapoghrioa ( 

Drifyante yaka Nageadra sa Brabmaoa iti smiitab || 

K. Ghatazrar^yam pramapam cha satyam ched Brahma ohaiva 

.“I 

SfidzeshTapi cha satyam syad danamakrodha eva dia || 

Y. Sadie tn yadbhavet Iftlmhina dvije taccha na vidyate | 

Ka vai Sodro bhavet Sudio Brahmapo na oha Brahmapah | 
Yatraitat lakshyate satpa vpttam sa Brahmapa amntah 
Yatzaitan na bhavet sarpa tarn Sadism iii niidiiet ]| 
Jatiraiza mahaaarpa manoshjatve mahamate 
Sankaiat sarvavarpanam doshparikshyeti me matih 

{Mahabharata, Tana, 162, 21,21 and 32.) 

9. Dbupada AiTD Yudeisethiba on Poltandby 

D. Ekasya bahvyo vihita mashishyah Euninandana | 

NaOcasya bahavah pumsah ^yante patayah kvaohit {| 
Soyam na loke Tede va jatn dhazmah piaiasyati | 
Lokavedavimddham tvam nadhazmam dharmavid inchih )| 
Kartamarham Eaunteya kasmat te bnddhih Idrifi || 

Y. SOkshmo dhaimo maharaja nasya vidmo vayam gatim | 
PflrveehamamipQrvyepa yatam vartmannyamahe || 

Na me vagapntam praha iiadharme dhiyate matih | 

Svam ohaiva vadatyamba Tnama r. hftitAnmftn fyt tAm j| 
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Airame Rodranirdish^t Vyssat etanmaja ^tam | 

Bisha dhanno dhnivo Rajan chara enam avioharayan || 

Ma cha 4anka tat?a te syat kathacchit api Parthira || 

{MaJtabhdrata, idi, 210, 27-31.) 


10. H&nuhan"s Dbscriftion of Ravaka 

. * . Saptam Rakshasa^ardulam piekshate’sma mflliaif ftp i li | 
KaiichanaDgadanaddhau cha dadaiia sa mahatmanah | 
Vikahiptau Rakshaacndrasya Bhujau IndiadhvajOpamau || 
Airavatavishapagraih apidanakptay 7 a 9 au | 

Plotaa samasujataznsaii samhatan bala&amyutan || 

Samhatau paiighakarau vnttaa karikatopamau | 

Chandanena paiarghyeoa sTanuliptati svalankritan | 

Tabhyam sa paiipQn^bhyam bbojabhyam Rakshaseivarah | 
^uiubhe'ohala sanka^h ^ringabhyamiva mandarah || 
Muktamaoivichitie^ kaholumena virajitam | 
Mukutenapavrittena kuxidalojvalitanaiiam |} etc. 

{R&maya/tfa, Sund. EaQ.da, 10, 9-30.) 

11. The Bbaoavat OIta on "Saobuices” 

Brahmarpaoam Brahmahavih Brahmagnao BrahmaQabutam | 
Brabmaiva tens gantavyam Br AbmAkftrmmiAmft/lhinA j] 
Daivamevapaie yajoam yoginah paryapasate | 

Brabmagnau apare yajSam yajnetiaiFopajabvati 11 
^tradinindriyiQyanye samyamagniabn jobvati | 

^bdadin yisbayan anye indnyagc^a ji^Yati || 
Sarvapindriyakarmapi pra^akannaoi cbapare | 
Atixiasamyamayogagnau jobvati joanadipite |j 
Dravyayajiiastapoyajfia yogayajfiastatbapare | 
Svadbyayajfianayajfiajcba yatayab samSitaTTatab 11 
^y&a dravyamayad yaj&ad j&anayajbab parantapa | 

(iv, 24-28 aod 3^.) 
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12. Tes Eight Esms or Marruoe 

Acbcliadya cba ardiaTitva cha ^tifilavate svayam | 

Ahfiya HftTiaTn kanja Brahmo dbarmah prakirtitah || 

Tajoe tn vitate samyak litvija kanna kurvate | 

Alankritya antadanam Daivam dharmam pracbakabati f( 

Ekam gomidbunani dve Ta vatadadaya dhannatah ] 
Eanyapradanam ndhivat Arsho dharmah sa ucbyate || 
Sabobhan charatam dharmam Hi vachairabhashya cha j 
Eanyapradanam abhyarchya Prajdjxstyo vidhih smiitah || 
Jfiatibhyo draTUTam datva kanyayai chaira iaktdtah | 
Eanyapradanam svacchyandyat Amro dhaima nchyate [[ 
lohchayinyonyasamyogab kanyaya^cha varaaya cha | 
OdndharvcA sa tn vij&eyo maithnnyah kamasambhavah || 
Hatva oohitra cha bhitva oha krodantam mdathn giihat | 
Piasahya kanyaharapam Bakahaso vidhimchyate |] 

Saptam mattam pramatt^ ra raho yatzOpagaochate | 

8 a papiahtho vivahanam P<uidciftaA 2 haah|amo' dhamah |( 

{HanumnHt m« 27-34.) 

13. Daiva Ain> Aecba 

Abhayam satvasam^nddhih jSanayogaTyavasthitih | 

Danam dama^cha yajSa^cba svadhyayastapa arjavam || 

Ahimsa satyam akiodhah tyagah 4antih apai^unam | 

Days bhutoshn alolnptvam mardavam bzirachapalam ii 
Tejah kshama dhritih ^ncham adroho natamanita | 

Bbavanti sampadam Daivim abhijatasya Bharata |{ 

Dambho darpo abhimana^cha kzodhab paxoshyam ava cha | 
Ajfiaoam chabhijata^ Pirtha sampadam Asurim || 
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(OBNEmWIOAL TABLES) 


I. Thb Lm or 
Bnhma 


. i. 


ktri 
2 Sotnft 

8 Badhft (marriod No. 8) 


PorfltmTU (•on of Not. 3 and 8) 


kkiLa 


4 Dal 

fi Adifci 

6 TfTamt 

7 Sfann 

8 Da (married to No. 8) 


IL Tn Lm ot nrs TIsarAS 
A 

Yada 

Kroahto 

TadhajH 


1 Vi 


3 Sra^balka 

8 AkrOra (married No. 7) 


B 

1 Tadn 
2 Kroabttt 


4 Andhaka 
6 Iholca 

6 Ugneaoa 

7 Sogtiri (married to No. 3) 


3 Yadhajit 

4 
6 

6 Deraka 

7 Deiald (married to No. 10) 
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8 Deraml^nsba 

9 SOraaeoa 

10 VasodsTa (married No. 7) 
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m. Uizid*0a8tb Umoxs wim tex Kaxk Cistes 


ifon. 

fTomon. 

Br&hinapa 

Do. 

Do. 

Niabada 

^Do. 

oQdra 

Vailya 

Pokkata 

Ambaahtha 

Ugra 

Ugra 

Ambaabtba 
Ayogara 
iSodn 
Vaiiya 
Niahada 
Niahada t 
Do. r 
Brihmapa 
Eahairiya 

IV. 

Uxiox ot 

Mon. 

TToflion. 

Vaid&baka 

Niahada 

Ayonva 

Vaio^ka 

QhapdH* 

NUiada 

Do. 

Ugra 

Ayogava 

Cha])<Ji]a 

Do. 

Vaidobaka 

Pokkaaa 

Niahada 

Ambaahtha 

Ugra 

Kahatta 


Oeuto 0/ offspring. 

Avrit* (H*aa) 

Abhbx (Maqo) 
DhievxQft (M&nti) 
PukuM (Ifuia) 

Do. (Boodbiysoo) 
Kukkntxkx (Uuna) 

Do. (BandUfABft) 

(Bftadhfyatu) 

{Boudh&yxo*) 


UiXSO'ClfiTSS 

Ca«<e of At offspring. 
Mftitr^Aluk (Uaaa) 
KftriTxra (Maoa) 

P&Q^utop&ka (Uaaxt) 
drxpik* (Mktta) 

Dtok, Off 

l^ivarU (Moaa) 
Sopik* (M»aa} 
AntyiTM&jin (Uaou) 
Yeo» (Moaa) 

VaiQA (BoQdUjxna) 
Svapika (BandbiyaDa) 


iVota—Baadbij^aoa can that Kahatta it soporior ia ea«t« to Vaidekaka; 
and Ambaahtha u aopenor to Ugra. 
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SOUTH INDIA AND DfDO^HIKA ^ 

Indo-Chinese traditions, inscriptions and arohiteotuie disclose 
the close connexion between South India and the countries in 
the East. 

Ligor, one of the ptoTinces of Indo-China, is supposed to have 
been founded b^ a certain Dantakumara who is said to have fled 
from the Godavari District and got shipwrecked off the coast 
of the MalaTa peninsula (Gerini, p. 107). The kings of Funan 
or Cambodia were descended from a Brahma^a Kaundhiya * 
apparently of South India, who was addressed by a supernatural 
voice ** to go and reign in Funan Xamndinya was rejoiced 
at the vision, landed on the shores of Indo-China, married a 
Naga maiden Soma, and was enthusiastically accepted as king 
by the people of Funan. The later kings of frido-China styled 
themselves as '* Varman ”, and this custom may have been a 
borrowing from the Pallavas of South India. The names met 
with are Bhadravarman, ^ambhuvarman, Indravarman, Sim- 
havarman, Rudra varman of the Amaravati line of kings; 
Satyavarman of Panduranga; Jayasimhavanuan, Bhadra- 
varman, and Indravarman of Champa; Chandiavannan, 
Eaundinyajayavarman, Bhavavaiman, Vlravarman, Mahendra- 
vannan, Srutavannan, ^reshthavarxnan, Jayavannan, Indra- 
vaiman, YaA)varmui, Rajendravarman and Sfliyavaiman 
of Cambodia. Many of these names look like borrowings from 
Pallava genealogy, and a few of these happen to be names 
appearmg in the latter.* 

In the province of South Annum at a village called Vo-Canh 
” has been discovered a block of granite on which is engraved 
the oldest frido-Ohinese record ”, ” comparable indeed in many 
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respects to the famoua inscription of Rudradaman at Gimar . . . 
or to the contemporary inscriptions of Satakariri Vasishthlputra 
at Eanheri.” The writing on this stone represents “ a stage 
which cannot possibly date later than the third century a.i>., 
and it seems to have fairly closely followed the developments 
and even the temporary fashions of the writing in southern 
India 

The inscription seems to be very important as it contains the 
name of the king Mara. It runs as a gift of movable and 
immovable property, gold, silver and grains, by 

“ Marardja hdavanUa vQ)hii8hM),em 
Mara Lokanripatik kulanandanena 

The king Mara (second century a.d.) mentioned in the 
epigraph is said to be the ornament of the clan and family of 
^ hlua Raja. He was the founder of ^e Hindu dynasty at 
Champa. It is interesting to note that Mara is a title or name 
assumed by the Pandya kings of South India, and it is possible 
that the title of M^a for the king of Champa was borrowed i^m 
tiiat of the Pandy&S' Among the traditions of Cambodia is 
mentioned an embassy which was sent by one of her kings to 
the king of India at about 240 a.I). The name of the latter 
is given as Mulun. This word is rendered by Dr Sylvain Levi 
as Murundft- It seems more appropriate to take the word to be 
identical with Maian, perhaps one of the early Pondya kings of 
the Sangam period. 

Among the gods worshipped in Indo-China ^iva is mentioned 
as the most powerful. In Amaravati, one of the provinces of 
Indo-China, which reminds us of Amaravati, in South India, 
the seat for some time of the Andhr a, line of kings, is the famous 
temple of Bhadre4vara. The origin of this temple is thus given: 
“ According to txaditaon, the Unga BhadreSwara had been shaped 
by Siva himself, and handed over by him to the rithi Bhzigu 
who gave it over to Uroja, the founder of the royal dynasty 

q 
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of Cb&mpa.** It may be remarked in this connexion that the 
relation of Bhrigu, the father of Paradurama, and Indian cultural 
expansion over Indo-China is noticeable in the tradition of the 
latter country. Similarly, the stories of the colonisation of 
Camboja by Agastya, ** the sage of the South,’* as it is evident 
in an inscription at Ankor Vat as well as the origin of a dynasty 
of kings in the province, seem to indicate that the culture of 
TndfvC hma may have migrated from South India. 

But the kings seem to have been tolerant. The temples in 
AnnATn are tower-shaped, built of strong bricks, patiently 
and most artistically carved, and their inner recesses contain 
wonderful sculptures of gods and goddesses, not the least 
important among them being some, peculiarly South Indian: 
$iva, Vishnu, Uma, TAkwhmT, Skanda, Ganeia and Nandi, 
Buddha and Lokeiiwara**.^ Indravarman, one of the kings of 
Oambodia, is spoken of as an adept in l^vapaiupata kalpa, 
which is apparently the same as the l^va Siddhanta of the 
Tamils.* 

One of the ports of Southern Annam, Nhatnmg, is towered 
by a brick shrine dedicated to BhagavatL The Bhagavati cult 
is peculiar to Blalabar, and is said to have been introduced there 
by Bhargava Para^urama, who has the axe as his favourite 
weapon. The district where the temple was built was also 
known as Kauthara, derived from ku^ra, which means the axe. 
This corresponds to the epithet Paraiurama hhetra given to 
the Malabar coast. From these pieces of evidence it becomes 
clear that Indo-China should have received large cultural 
xnflaenoes from the west coast of India.* 
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* Thi« ihoii noto i« b«s«d on tho rsMarehM pablitbed in the dt 

I'Scoh Frontais* d’Fxtrtme-Oritni sod Uie Journal doUiiimu, 

Theso sre now being sanunsritod and translatod by Dr L. Finot in tho Indian 
Hitlorieal Qmrteriy of Csloatta. I have also uood the comprehensivo study of 
Baddhism and Hiadoum by Sir Charles Elliot, Hinduiom and Buddkiom, and 
Qerini's B«MareAea on PtoUm)^$ Gtograjihy. 

* Elliot says, "It may be affirm^ with some certainty that Kaan4ut7* 
started from hbhibalipnram." Binduirm and Budd^um, p. 106. 

* The four irflpa inscriptions of UuIaTannan in East Borneo referring to a 
saoriflee porformod by Br&bmans are, awording to Vogel, written in P^ava* 
Qrantba obaraoters. 

* Throe gods worshipped by the people of Champa are seen to be pMoUarly 
Sooth Indian, via. Skanda or Snbmhmapya, Sanlmranir&yana or Harihara, 
and Sira in hia dancing posture as Natarija. The word iSdt/S appears as the name 
of one of the gods of ^mboja. ^ CharlM Elliot is apparently unoertain about 
the derivation of this wor^ and san “ SdM soon^ like a titb of dikya 
Moni ” (ZTiniHim and BuddAitm, vol. iii, p. 120). This is not oorroot. Aistd 
or DAorma BdM is the name under which Harihara or AyyMpan appears in 
Malabar. Tho teferenoo in the insori^on cited by Sir Charles Elliot is therefore 
to Harihara. An inscription of Ang>Poii reads thus and is in praise of 
Harihara; 

Jayato jagat&m bhOtTsi kritasandbf Harichyutan [ 
Pi^aUirfpatitTooa bbinnamurUdbarivapi || 

(Victory be to Hara and Aobynta united into one for the welfare ot the world, 
ibotub the^ differ in their form ae the lords of Pirrati and Sri). 

* u the msoriptionsat SdokKikThomitisstatedibattheKing Jayavannan 
summoned a BriUunaoa Hiravyadima from Janapada, for the mt-ter was 
well-Toned in SiddAavtdyd. Is it likely that Janapada is the same as 
K&veripattapsmi 1 

* Other evideooee of Sooth Indian eultoral infloenoas in lndo*0hina mav 
be seen in certain pmotioee prevalent in that eoontty, e.g. inbsritaooe throogh 
the female line (oompare the marumaJUaUdyam law of inheritanoe in MalalM 
by which rights to property psM to the nephew (marunuian), and nqt to the 
son), and the pracDoe of salf which was quite common amof^ the P^ple of 
South India in the period of the <Sangam. In a few plaoee Sir Charlee Elliot 
brings out the ol^ reeemblanoe m the tampleo at Oambo/a to thoss 
at PaUadkal, Aibole, and Vatapi in the Bijapur Distriot. 

Ebupdioy* Jaya Varman. one of the kings of Fanan or Camboja, is said in 
IndO'Chineee traction to have eent to China a Buddhiat preacher by name 
Kigasena, who took with him aa preeents a finely shaped cola image of the king 
of ^e dragons, an elephant car^ in white sandal, ana two rit^KM cd ivocy. 
These are peculiarly S<mth Indian products. Similarly, the mention of an image 
of sandalwood in a temple at Champa may ateo be taken to indioate the Mone 
point. 
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BORROWmOS FROM SANSKRIT IN THE TAMIli EPIC 
glLAPPADIKARAMi 
A. Tktmu 

n. 46 f.: AmriUunadhana myth (oboming of the ooeon by tb« Qoda). 

in, 1-7 : MidbftTi tbo ooortMon ii d««aribed m o doMondAot of Urv^tf, who 
WM oonod to livo ber d*^ oa thia eaith by Airutyo. 

VI, 7-13 : Tho itory of King Muchukond* in tne Bkigamia Purdiyt. 

yi,3iM5: The »d<)io(dtncii^) of Sooth Indiftia borrowed from tba“ ancient** 

_Bku»t* N&fya iiitra, 

TTT, p, SS2: Rofaronoe to tbo atoiy of Kmdbs. the nnole of mI Kiiabpn, and the 
kOHng of SaiaUltun, a roae aet him. Cf. MarudinafandH ain rndmoa 
e h«|f wnUAomfu/aw* 4eiefa*i 

TTTT , (01 tPnhtr withoot Koralan and Kyi?alri ii compared to AyodhrA 
while R£ma and Sfti were in exile. This is a rezy faTonrite theme, like 
that of Cf. rSiUofHifiiarai* tcAjammrantn^inadainda earvnitral 

p tfiata AyMi pBU. 

Zlv, 46 f.: B&zn&TaQa story in Tdiai yfeoh'a mddi4<Mi fbH Udali mapo 
hadawhuMm/awdOa oedofmtdolear poycMddti, eto. 

3JV . 80 f.: The story of Nala and Damayantl. 

X7,84f.i Bcfsreitoe to the story of the Brihmapa and the mnngooee in Piffai 
wflhtfsiw jisirsii>y>r*fi1bH sstfipewicsioyg^'naiw(w i>w» oteflo, eto. 

The ** northern sayic^ ”, perfa^^ ApoKferlM na hortoopam 
farSaviiMi MpovifaAitaei | PaieKiU bhauti sanMpeun AdAiMeyd aohalim 
fothA II is r e f mred to in Fafadihtippcyarwndm^o^rd^ ... Fo^omo^uiA. 
cJtaJcam cXefia noBidu. 

XVI, 180: Tentrahoroea, a handbook of soroery, and Indiram (grammar) 
a re referred to in Tontira homiMmaatitHsrdtfinindtfam, eto. 

XVn. ^ 448 : Raferenee to the miiaculooi deeds of Sri KrUma in childhood 
an d the exploits of Tririkrama, Qod Vishpo in one of his inoamationa. 

XXYI, 237 1 SwgDttaran's ooaquesta are oompared to the oonqneet of 
by Rima. 

B. Saiukrit /deu 

I, 1, 4, 7 1 ne worship of the Moon (Tm^o^ Sun (Ndptr) and Vam^a and 

hoiba (Afamsfei). 

^ 24 1 Twelve yean the age limit for the marriage of girls. Cf. /laicdn 
J o d tpaw ad/ frflfJsdslonaitdfi 

X. 60-64: Marriage rit^ Aryan in form. 

n, 16: XwnHiiaiora, the Qod of Lore, is referred to in FuYMmolor cd^ipOdu 
tjnH^fyriniUmn (Be who has the 6owsrs for bis arrowy. 

II, 44: UnmilA^am i»tLptnu»^ %f uj>pt au l (krrtwa t wfttnMfag 

the two halves of a togareane, the bow of the formlesa Qod (AnmpaC 
Tamil g rwsflajan). 

* The refarenoes are to chapters and lines nnlem otherwise indicated. I was 

asshted in the stndy by my ooUsagoe Mr. R. Vasodera Sanaa, M^., B J*. 
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16{^72: Temples of Siva, Sha^mnklia (Snbrabme^Ta}, Balarfana, and 
K toa. See aUo xir, 4, 7 if. 

Vin, 94: eixty-foor hdUis in fviie^Jbafatyuin. 

IX, 29: Vition in dreams here is apparently based on that of the dream of 
Bbarata, when be was sonunoned to Ayodhyi after the death of 
DaAaratba. Cf. TaiUirxya Artasyakoy part 3, on Dreams. 

X, 196 f.: The 1008 nAm<<a of corzeeponding to the 1008 of Viabna 

in Xdmaiwtj t«nr6a dyinzit^u adnufa. 

The difficulties mentioned 1^ KSvalan, the hero, aa beaetting his way 
to Madnra, so aa to diasnado his wife from accompanying him, are aimilar 
to, and perhaps foggeated by, tho deaoription of tne tronbles in the forMt 
wUoh KKma teooonta to hia <^uoen. 

XTT, 54-74 : The deaoription of .diyat or Konavai (goddeas) similar to that of 
Kill or Buddhist Tiri. 

Xn, p. 322 : ^anhor^ 7aatarf,h'f7d,i7atdfat(/i,OAenhinnoraeii,theothernamea 
of the Goddeas, same ae Sanskrit names of Dett, i$aaJbarf, FaatK, NO&t 
J af&maknii, fiaklaloekarti, 

Xm, 110 : ifatahsiU&fiattu. Cf. three Tdiuu (mnaoal tone). 

XTTT: Brahmans aot as envoys in acoordaoce with Aryan praotioe, e.g. 
Kautika acta for Midhari. 

XIY . 94 : Indra is Vajra vendor (the God of to^, thnnderboH). 

XIV, 180 f.: Flaws in diamond, such as bikapadam, kafankam, vindti, mekai ; 

_ef. ^uhrofiOi on the qoalities of diamonds. 

XIV, 201: Different names of gold, sneb as idlorujMm {jktarifo), Utnb&natam 
(jinbinada), 

XXV, p. 446: Keferenoe to the DiTino mnsio of N&rada in Mutvmaroi ter 

_ NiradanSr muniaimvai narampufarxir. 

XV, 175-83: Compare the incident where a God had half bis body tnmed 
monkey-Itke, b^use of the charity of Siyalan, with the story in the 
MakibMrtUa, where tbo mongoose b^mo golden in ooloor becanse of the 
efficacy of the eelf-sacrifice of the Brihinai>a famfly at Kurukahetn. 

XX, 33: Pandavas or Ponehavaiu, from whom the ancestry is traced of the 

Pindy**- 

XXT , S3: KappakTs prayer to Fire-God that certain persons may not be 
affected by the fire at Madura is to that of StS when was 

on fire. 

XXV, 162 : The repentance that ^eran dengnttuvan feels after the wars with 
his foes may have been snggastod to the Anthor of the fipio W tho great 
disgost and sorrow that ovaroame Aioka after his oonqoeet of Kalinga. 

C. Poraflrl Xzpmswnw 

Preface, 27 and 45; The dootrine of Karma in Yinai vifai k/Hamiddlin (Reaping 
the rosoHs of one's pest deeds). 

U, 63-4: Jfanictainaaaala min»$ifyaf»ny«in piriianiyapperr^dai yevamM. 
d. Kimiva At fnaMtiriaStn mo^ufanam nikriiiium (What need for 
ornament for those utnrmlly [*etty, in 

TTT , 109: OrunMthaNftaijrvm porueiuhati^'atjmm, eto^ of. yonoatihs (onrtaia). 

X, 28: jralatyiid^£lffur(TbegodE!iinawMiBwitboatform). Cf.daantra. 

XI: MkiaikkodaO’ Cf. DatMtndttAiham. 

XI, 100,101: P^rvajMm aoqnized by the sprinUiM of water may be compa^ 

to the grant of dieyaekaJukne to ^ona in the Bkayae^ 09&. The duration 
of the fight betwee n dengntturan and the AxyM wu 18 ndlts (a wii 
it 24 miootee), as in other esses it was 18 years, 18 or days. 

XXIV, p. 514, last line: Lightning is Indira nl (Indn't bow). 
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D. Satukrit Sxprtstiont tcrmotd an4 adopUd 

Prefftoe: lluiAd AiifiK of* AoUzj* PidSk, K6T»Un, of. Qopiloo. Fo^tyan 
a. Faiiufcwna. AdkHAram in tbe title ot the Epio SHapp^ik&ram, 
d. AdJUmnit whi<» ia deriTed M adhikritpa krilam Uvyam. to pleew 

the gode in cAeyys. 

n. 27: iawtyattkala (■porting i^eoe) in ^tro* nitai mddattaramiptUHln- 

ni, 25: Aekdrya in AiSn, 

ni. 20: Dtiya mtuio in DliihaUirunudhi. 

TTT, 107 ] BklU&h in Pitarai peltmtu. 
ni.nit Fitdna in OnyanUnott* (Roofing). 

m, 142 and 143: Amandriki (a kind of ongle) in KdH •inriiaitta (ftmon 
dtrihs* and Amandinhaiy6do*tiorom, 

IV, so: 3feJ:AaIa (girdle) in Mikatai aiuafd. 

IV, 41 1 HAnt (garUod) in Pari uUAjArom. 

IV, 54: Praaifa (o<»a)} in Paaala tid(i«^. 

IV, 44: Ma$tda minitam (gentle Iveece). 

V, 4: Popi (garment) in PutatpinU padi am. 
y, 15: JfaffOfa and FUJU {town and itee et ). 
y, 171 EdntJa (smitb). 

y, 28} Ednuys (copper) in fM,^it4iaro. 

y, 44 1 A f tt n a da a^ Oofuia (medicine and aetiology} in Ayaf vedanun 
XHaUa^itarwm. 

y, 48 > SHa, Hfifftirtkn, ptUfUa. 

V, 7$ t BaUpffka (the eeat of offering) m Malappaiiplfiim, 

y, 153: Pinta himbka (^ foil of water for leoeption) and PAl»lo (rearing 
of tender •proata) kt Pirofiahumdatttt ppofinta pitiiai. 
y, 180: Pit^fitikiaa (aaored eeat) ia P^eieaffdwaw. 
yi, U I Fa4e4«n piyorto mff jMrwnpdtoM. U. Eifafmddkd M PdhaAoadA in 
the ParaAyaoo. faicka (race). 
yZ, 84 1 S i pa n m (anklet), 
yi, 80 1 Eaaftka (neok ornament). 

yi, 01} JfaitaJhoma^ (jewel on the forehead) and pajra (diamond) in 
Jf«ttsiaei8n*y5dv Manua fa/ftyo. 
yi, 103 ; /ndron^ (a prooioaa atone), 
yi, 105: Dawodi (an ornament) in Daiva outttyAdu. 
yL 131: F«f4vdl«8a (aaods of the eea-ahore) in F/fai aSlukat/u. 

VI, 1 50 t EiiaJU jComr in Kaitai otU. 

yin . 46: Flowen eiampaia, mOdkavi, tamdlam, eapecdally the Uet. 
yin , 54: Alakfaia (TcgeUl^ djej. 
yin, 04: Afaia (on^ on the forehead), 
yni, 05: Tafa (lerel apot). 

ZZ. 21 1 pikini (deeton) in Idapiitom tinnum Iddkinippai (Idildai that eaU 
oaroaaaea). 

IZ, 50 : Jaladki (ocean) in taiadifOdidi- 

Z.14: /adroeiAdfo (temple of Indra) in/ndwoteidra. 

Z, 18 : dfitorsohdnha (thoae that wander In the al^) in daiorsidnlx^. 

Z. 18: 4*^ ttkiaa (aeat of a Bnddhiat monk) in Aivakai ninra AntkaMnalitt. 
X, 25 ] aildtakm (oool apot). 

Z, 28: Jfoioya mdmkMa (t^ wind from the Ualaya monntain). 

Z, 45 1 POm and fads in Urwmm bakumm (form and dan). 

Z, 144: Akiti (offering to the Fire) in Maravikikkivo viwti narumpuboi, 

Z, 151 1 A ti kayam (heap). 

Jd^ 02 1 Bila (oare) in Paneidl hifiihhm ptiam. 
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SI, M &Qd 96: The uoibs of the kites PetiyoiaraiMsa, PAdcoiblriQi, snd 
Itkfatiddki. 

Sin, 123 : Sweets (mddaka). 

Sm, 140: Mvraja (drosi) ill rnttraAi. 

SlU, ISl f. t The dowers Kurava, vakula^ ienpaba^ p&fala, Uk, end kuioja. 
SIV, 81: iialauaja (the produce ct the Mskje) in llalagakt, 

SIV , 90: Kunkumavarjut, 

STV, 127: CTdyftna (dower gerden) in Vyyina. 

SIV, 166: T^i/a (bogle) in tdriya, 

SIV, 169: KavaeJiam (shield). 

SSV, 15: r^ona in j^kfuu (* 8 milee). 

SSVI, 138: AoiieAitAi (Cbembwkin). 

TTVTT, 179 • TijNMS FcsAa in Tkpada vein (the gnise of e saint). 

Other Sanskrit names appearing in this £pie are Pariiara, Kaufika, 
Ikkshk&m&rti, Klrtika, Vasu, Kum&ra, Bharata, Kanaka. Vijaya, 
Sanjaya, Indra, Jayanta, Vasantamili, etc. 
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